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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION: 
POLICY AND ORGANIZATION IN THE FEDER- 
AL GOVERNMENT (H.R* 2159 AND H.It 1615) 



TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology, 
Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:19 p.m., in room 
2325, Raybum House Office Building, the Honorable George E. 
Brown, Jr. (ranking majority member of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

Mr. Brown [presiding]. The Subcommittee will come to order. 
How are you today, Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. Fine, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Before you start, Fm going to read a little opening 
statement. Let me set the stage first. The Chairman, Mr. V/algren . 
(Hon. Doug Walgren, Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, Re- » 
search and Technology) is taking a short break and should be here 
in a few minutes, and he will have an opening statement as Chair- 
man, then he will recognize me and I will make this opening state- 
ment. 

I am pleased that these hearings afford us the opportunity to dis- 
cuss several important aspects of Federal information policy. One 
of these aspects I hope we can discuss and lay to rest once and for 
all is the Administration's attempt to privatize the National Tech- 
nical Information Service, NTIS. 

We have in NTIS an agency providing a vital function in the pro- 
vision of Federal scientific and technical information through a 
host of clienteles, and this agency is performing its function at no 
cost to American taxpayers. With these facts in mind, the Adminis- 
tration's privatization attempts make absolutely no sense at all. No 
sense unless it is the intentional aim of the Administration to di- 
minish the amount of Federal scientific and technical information 
to which American business, industry and the general public have 
access. 

I also hope that the testimony of the witnesses we shall hear will 
help us begin the formulation of a coherent set of policies by which 
we may better collect and administer that vital resource which we 
call Federal information. I do not think that I exaggerate when I 
say that Federal information, and in particular Federal scientific 
and technical information, is one of this nation's most valuable and 
critical resources. This information is crucial to the maintenance of 

(1) 
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America's competitive posture in world markets and is one of the 
most important means by which we provide for the health and wel- 
fare of this country. 

From my experience and observations, I believe that Federal in- 
formation has not been properly managed; it has been neglected 
and overlooked to the extent that many members of both the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress have suddenly realized that Federal 
information is vital not only to our defense but also to our economy 
and to our health. 

I hope that these hearings will assist us by both ci-eating a great- 
er awareness of the importance of Federal information and by in- 
forming us of where some of the opecific problems are in dealing 
with Federal information. Because there are so many competing, 
overlapping and yet diverging Federal information systems operat- 
ing, I introduced H.R. 1615, a bill which I feel will make access to 
Federal information considerably easier, and in the relatively short 
run less expensive to obtain. 

I want to make it very clear that H.R. 1615 does not either im- 
plicitly or explicitly make any changes in the existing Depository 
Library Program. The Depository Library Program is a very impor- 
tant means of insuring that the American public has access to Fed- 
eral information, and H.R. 1615 is in no way an attempt to impair 
that access. 

Similarly, H.R. 1615 should not be viewed as an impediment to 
private sector involvement in the distribution of Federal informa- 
tion. The private sector has played a vital role in the distribution 
of Federal information and I certainly do not want to see that role 
diminished. However, the Federal Government must take those 
steps necessary to create the policies which will protect its informa- 
tion from marketplace whims 5md insure the continued existence of 
that information. ^ 

As I stated in the introductory statement on H.R. 1615 when I 
introduced it, this bill does not allow or encourage the Government 
Information Agency to repackage or reformat Federal information; 
those functions are best left where they belong, in the private 
sector. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close by stating that we must begin to 
create a systematic regimen ol policies which help us to use and 
husband our Federal information. I am reminded in this regard of 
the old story of the golf duffer whose ball landed on top of an ant 
hill. After several unsuccessful strokes and the destruction of thou- 
sands of ants, one of the two remaining ants said to the other, "If 
we want to survive, we'd better get on the ball.** 
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My point is simple; if we are ever to gain control of Federal in- 
formation, the time is now to do so; later may well be too late. 
Pretty good joke, wasn't it? [Laughter.] 

Without objection, the committee will allow for hearings to be 
covered bv photographers, video tape and other media at this time. 

Now Mr. Walgren is here and will assume the Chair at this 
point. 

Mr. Walgren [presiding]. Thank you very much, and without ob- 
jection I will insert an opening statement in the record, and we ap- 
preciate the witnesses that have prepared their testimony for the 
Committee today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Walgren follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 
BY THE HON. DOUG WALGREN 
CHAIRKAN. SUBCOHMITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
ON FEDERAL INFORMATION POLICY 

July 1987 

We are meeting today to discuss questions governing the collection and 
dissemination of scientific and technical information available to the 
Federal Government. This Committee each year authorizes billions of 
scarce taxpayer dollars for carrying on scientific research and 
development. without efficient. timely collection and dissemination 
of the results from this activity, these funds would be wasted. as it 
is, the continuing lack of conse»;sus in this area imposes penalties on 
American industry that we can no longer afford. 

i have in the past noted the fact that these issues can be quite 
complex and dtfficu'.i^ to understand, mainly because there is no direct 
connection between a responsive information policy and success in 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH OR TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT. ThE CONGRESSIONAL 

Research Service, in a background report prepared for the Committee's 
Science Policy Task Force, said that though common sense argues that 

SCIENCE and technology CANNOT PROGRESS IN THE ABSENCE OF INFORMATION, 

IT IS NO SIMPLE TASK TO PUT A DOLLAR VALUE ON EFFICIENT INFORMATION 
POLICY. 

Some have tried. For example, the Department of Energy commissioned a 
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STUDY IN 1982 TO TRY AMD ESTIMATE THE VALUE CF ITS iNFCnMATION 
DATABASE. ThE DePARTMlNT ^AS TQlD THAT, FOR AS INVESTMENT OF $5*8 
BILLION !N GF-eRATlN5 AND DISSEMINATING SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
ISPCRMATION* So.st S13 BILLION IN TIME AND EOUlrMENT WAS SAVED. 

In 1985. A NASA consultant told this Committee that a failure in a S17 

MILLION ROCKET TEST PROGRAM COULD HAVE BEEN AVOIDED. HAD THE 
technicians KNChN TO LOOK IN THE AlR FORCE'S HANDBOOK ON AEROSPACE 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. It HAD COST ABOUT $3000. THE CONSULTANT 
ESTIMATED. TO PRODUCE THE CHAPTER ON STEEL IN THAT HANDBOOK. AND THE 
FLAWED WELDING TECHNIQUE THAT LED 70 THE ROCKET FAILURE 
WAS DISCUSSED THERE. 

Yesterday's VAWMim E(iSJ reported that while our meteorologists may 

NOT BE PERFECT IN THEIR PREDICTIONS OF TOMORROW'S WEATHER, THEIR 
ABILITY TO GATHER AND DISSEMINATE INFORMATION ON WEATHER PHENOMENA IS 
IMPORTANT TO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. SHIP MOVEMENTS. AIRCRAFT DELAYS 
AND MILITARY MANEUVERS. As MORE DATA ARE COLLECTED, THE MATHEMATICAL 
MODELS USED FOR PREDICTIONS BECOME BETTER. We KAY NEVER TRULY KNOW HCW 

many lives are saved by timely announcement of hazardous weather 
conditions. 

The examples point out the fact that there are some aspects of . 
information collection and dissemination in the federal government 

THAT WORK WELL. OTHER ARE NOT AS SUCCESSFUL. He WOULD LIKE TO ASK 
OUR WITNESSES TO ASSIST US IN IDENTIFYING BOTH SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 
SO THAT WE CAN BUILD ON THE FORMER AND REPAIR THE LATTER. 
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As A FINAL EXAMPLE. I REFER YOU TO THE JUL^ RfiPIfi'S DXCiSI. WHERE THE 
EMINENT CARDIOVASCULAR SURGEON KiCHAEL DeEakEY DISCUSSES THE SUCCESS 

CF THE National Library of Medicine's KEDLINE service. This database, 

ACCESSIBLE FROM. ALL OVER THE UnITED StATES. ALLOWS USERS TO SEARCH 
MATERIAL FRG^ JSOO MEDICAL JOURNALS AROUND THE WORlDi SuCH AID CAN BE 

critical to a physician facing a disease he has not treated before* 
And yet this success story can be contrasted with a December report in 
BU.UHIS5 magazine that noted the cost of access to KEDL^NC had 
Increased after the service was provided through a private Firh. 
Defining the proper role for the private sector in Federal information 
policy is one of the goals for these hearings. 

What else do we hope to learn in these hearings? In 1976. when the 
Congress re-established the Office of Science and Technology Policy. 

IT was clear that this area was of special iNTERiSTi The ORIGINAL 

House bill had a separate title that mirrored many of the features in 

CNE OF THE BILLS WE WILL DISCUSS TODAY. ThE SEPARATE INFORMATION 
AGENCY WAS NOT INCORPORATED IN THE LAW. BUT THE CONGRESS DID DECLARE 
THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BEARS THE RESPONSIBILITY TO 0RGANI2E ITS 
COLLECTION OF THIS INFORMATION RESOURCE AND TO SEE THAT IT IS PROMPTLY 
TRANSFERRED TO THE P.^'VATE SECTORi 

The FACT THAT WE ARE HWRi THIS MORNING .REVISITING THE SAME TERRITORY 
DEMONSTRATES THAT THE POLICY MECHAN'SM HAS FAILED TO CARRY OUT THE 
RESPONSIBILITY SET FOR «iY CONGRESSi WORSE. THE LACK OF 
COORDINATION IN ^ jLICY H:ANS THAT VARIOUS AGENCIES v THE GOVERNMENT 
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HAV£ BEGUN PURSUING THEIR CWN INTERESTS IN COLLECTING AND 
DISSEMINATING INFCRKATICN TO THE DETRIMENT OF THE INTERESTS OF THE 
GOVgftSMENT AND THE PUBLIC. OuR FRUSTRATIONS ARE MULTIPLIED BY THE 
FACT THAT THE EXPLOSION IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY MEANS THAT WE ARt 
CONSTANTLY ADDRESSUG YESTERDAY'S PROBLEMS WITH OBSOLETE SOLUTIONS. 
SATISrriNG NO ONE. We intend to OUT WHETHER THERE ARE 

alternative sources of policy guidance that the congress can tap to 
bring order to this area. 

When the United States enjoyed global preeminence in science and 
technology. we could afford to ignore the penalties of inefficiency we 
are paying. but that luxury is rapidly being overtaken by events. 
The Office of Technology Assessment, in their new study iKUfiHALWHAi. 

CO HP^TITIOK IN SlKXJiXS. WARNS THE CONGRESS THAT THE JAPANESE SEEM 
BETTER PREPARED TO HANDLE THE CHANGE TO AS ECCnCMY WHERE THE 

application of information to the production goods and services 
plays a vital role. 

America is already well along in this transition, Unless the Federal 
Government, with its leading role in the creation of scientific and 
technical knowledge, can overcome the hurdles we insist on putting in 
our own way, we already know what the future will look like. 
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Mr* Walqren* We start first with a historical perspective with 
Melvin Dav*, the former Deputy Director of the National Library of 
Medicine* We appreciate your being a resource to the committee* 
Mr. ^y* Your written statement will be made part oi the record 
and please feel free to focus on particular points tlmt would bert be 
communicated in a more informal setting than a paper as such^ 
and it will help us to focus on these when the record is worked 
with by other members and staff* Please proceed* 

STATEMENT OF M2LVIN S* DAY* FORMER DEPUTY DIRECTOR* 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE, AND SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT* HERNER A CO** ARLINGTON* VA 

Mr* Day* Tl^ank you very much* Mr. Chairman* I feel honored to 
be invited to meke my thoughts known to this impoirtant Subcom- 
mittee of the Congress* Before I begin I would like to congratulate 
you* Mr* Chairman* and the m^»mbers of the subcommittee for un- 
dertaking these hearings at this particular time because of the im- 
portance of the issues you are addressing* This afternoon* I do plan 
to talk iJ>out what I consider to be an important policy issue 
myself*^ 

Science and ^hnology have been ^onymous with our great 
country* as have been the scientific and technical information pro- 
grams that support them* And* Mr* Chairman* with your permis- 
sion I will refer to scientific and technical information hereafter in 
my statement as S&T information* 

As a lon^-time member of the information community who 
strongly believes in the vital importance of strong Federal and na- 
tionm S&T information programs* it has been a matter of deep con- 
cern to me that so l'^>tle attention in ^^ecent years has been given to 
this subject in th Executive Office of the President and in the 
senior leadership \ ."^ jes of the Federal R&D agencies* 

To ^ve you the full flavor of why Vm so concerned* let me step 
back m history and give you a participant's account of how and 
wh^ a Federal program to sts^engthen Federal S&T information ac- 
tivities was undertaken in the 1950's and even more vigorously in 
the 1960^8, with an alarming accelerating decline in the 1970's and 
1980*s. It will be a brief depiction to provide what I hope will bf: 
useful background to the Subcommittee* and at the same time to 
provide a basis for my recommendation* 

First of all* I recognize that this Subcommittee is fully aware of 
the increasing importance of the unusual commodity* scientific and 
technical information. It is now virtually a form of world currency 
whose value has proven itself unquestionably during the last quar- 
ter century* It is a tool that contributes to technological and scien- 
tific superiority* and there is a definite tie between both national 

Sroductivity and com^titiveness* and the use of S&T information, 
apan is a good case in point where the acquisition* digestion* use 
and exploitation of the world^s S&T information is a national prior- 
ity* 

Bfcck in the 1950*8 and early 1960's* Congress began to provide 
subscantial sums of money to fund Federal K&D programs. Space* 



* Mr. Day requett«<l deletion of the word "myseir." 
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energy, health and defense research programs flourished, and to 
support them information programs were strengthened in each of 
the mission areas. 

In 1959 under Dr. Killian,^ President Eisenhower's science advi- 
sor, the President's Science Advisory Committee commissioned the 
Baker Report,^ a study of the Feder^ Government's major infor- 
mation programs. The report called for strengthening these pro- 
grams in order to provide greater support to the Federal R&D pro- 
grams, and at the same time, to transfer more effectively wherever 
possible the fruits of that Federal R&D to the non-government 
community. 

About this time. Senator Humphrey,^ Chairman of the Senate 
Government Operations Committee, held a series of hearings to ex- 
amine the state of the federal agencies' S&T information pro- 
grams.^ While he, too, called for strengthening these programs, at 
the same time he expressed his astonishment and concern about 
the lack of formal policy coordination among all these progrsims, 
with each agency's program going its own way. He expressed his 
concern in the strongest terms about the lack of leadership in this 
area coming from the White House. 

The extraordinary thing about Senator Humphrey in the early 
1960's was the way he successfully obtained commitments from 
President Kennedy's science advisor. Dr. Jerry Wiesner,^ and from 
the R&D agency heads. His efforts were the stimulus for a vigorous 
program centered in the Executive Office of the President during 
the 1960's to provide policy coordination in a formal manner for a 
large number of Federal S&T information programs. 

It was during this period that Dr. Wiesner commissioned two im- 
portant studies in this area. Because of the time constraints this 
afternoon I will dc no more than mention the names of the two im- 
portant reports produced by the studies. In 1962, the Crawford 
Report was prepared for the Office of Science & Technology, and 
in 1963 the Weinberg Report ® was prepared for the President's Sci- 



2 Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 
(1957-59). 

' "Improving the Availability of Scientific and Technical Information in the United States," A 
Report of the President's Science Advisory Committee, 7 December 1958. Dr. William 0. Baker 
was Chairman of the Committee's Panel on Scientific Information. (The Subcommittee appreci- 
ates the assistance of the Librarian and Research staff at the Dwight D. Eisenhower Presiden- 
tial Library in identifying Mr. Day's reference.] 

* Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D-MN). 

* Interagency Coordination of Information^ Hearings before the Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion and international Organizations, Committee on Government Operations, United States 
Senate, 87th Congress. 2nd Session; September 21, 1962 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1962). 

• Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology and 
Director, Office of Science and Technolog)[ (1961-64). 

' James H. Crawford, Jr., et. ai, Scientific and Technical Communications in the Government: 
Task Force Report to the President's Special Assistant for Science and Technology (Springfield, 
Virginia: Clearinghouse for Scientific and Technical Information, 1962). Dr. Crawford served on 
President Kennedy's Science Advisory Board and as Assistant Director for the Solid State Divi- 
sion. Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee^ [The Subcommittee appreciates the assistance 
of the Librarians at the National Bureau of Standards and the John F. Kennedy Presidential 
Library in identifying Mr. Day's reference.] 

• Alvin M. Weinberg, et. ai, Science^ Government and Information: The Responsibilities of the 
Technical Community and the Government in the Transfer of Information^ The White House, 
January 10, 1963 Press Release. Dr. Weinberg was Chairman of the Panel on Scientific Informa* 
tion for the Science Advisory Board. [The Subcommittee appreciates the cf sistance of the Li- 
brarian at the John F. Kennedy Presidential Library in identifying Mr. Day's uference.j 
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ence Advisory Committee. The net outcome of both reports was a 
better understanding of the role and needs of scientists and engi- 
neers in the production, use and communication of S&T informa- 
tion; the role of the Federal information programs in this whole 
process; and the need for a focal point in the Executive Office of 
the President to maintain involvement of OST in the collective 
Federal information area. 

The result was the establishment in 1963 by the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology, FCST, of its Committee on Scientific 
and Technical Information, which carried the acronym COSATI, to 
be composed of a high-level technical information focal point in 
each Feniersd department and R&D agency* 

For ten years, COSATI served as an effective policy coordinating 
mechanism for the Federal information programs. It addresed 
common problems and made recommendations to the Federal 
Council for Science & Technology for adoption and implementation 
across all Executive Branch agencies. It developed and recommend- 
ed Federal information policies, developed Federal information 
standards, promoted the sharing of know-how, software develop- 
ments and information products, and promoted interconnection of 
systems and the elimination of duplication in processing by shar- 
ing. COSATI had a full menu and made a major contribution. Be- 
cause of the impact of Federal information programs and the lead- 
ership of COSATI in this area, COSATI became, in effect, a nation- 
al focal and rallying point for the private, not-for-profit and for- 
profit leadership officials, as well as those of the government. In 
this role, COSATI served to facilitate cooperation between the 
public and private sectors. 

It was during this same period, because of Federal Council in- 
volvement, that strong management support within the depart^ 
ments and science agencies flowed down to the Federal information 
managers, and to my mind that brought a degree of progress across 
the government information programs that has not been equaled. 

During the 1960's, because of the effectiveness of Federal infor- 
mation programs, there was no doubt that the United States was 
the world leader in all areas and in all aspects of S&T information. 

All of these great accomplishments were possible because of the 
strong support of the Confess and the Administration, and par- 
ticularly within the Administration, the Office of Science & Tech- 
nology in the Executive Office of the President This support en- 
gendered a spirit among the COSATI members which stimulated 
each of its information programs to excel. 

In 1973, the demise of the Federal Council for Science & Technol- 
ogy provided the epitaph for COSATI. In most cases the close and 
direct relationship that previously existed via the Federal Council 
channel between the top agency R&D manager and the S&T infor- 
mation manager came to an end. In addition, the demise of 
COSATI meant the end of the formal policy coordination for S&T 
information programs across the government, and these programs 
cost the government well in excess of $1 billion a year. The result- 
ant loss, with rare exceptions, has impacted negatively on every 
government information program. 

Even in 1975 when, by congressional action, the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, OSTP, was established in the Executive 
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Office of the President, with a mandated requirement to concern 
itself with Federal S&T information programs, there has been no 
action by OSTP in that area since then. 

The basic needs for the COSATI programmatic activities are just 
as real today even though the time frame is different and the exist- 
ing electronic technology in use today is far moire advanced. 

Lest there be any doubt that the managers of the Federal S&T 
information programs themselves feel that there i& a major need 
for coordination among the agency information programs, I should 
point out that in the absence of OSTP action in this area, they 
themselves have tried, as conscientious and capable managers, to 
compensate in part for the OSTP inaction by taking their own 
steps to try to coordinate. All of these efforts are to be commended 
as grass-roots efforts to try to fill some of the void left by the 
demise of COSATI. Each effort addresses different matters, but 
even together their objectives are limited and they fall far short of 
an OS'S* sponsored coordinating group that can work both on 
policy and practices; and by virtue of its sponsorship can seek, as 
appropriate, government-wide application and implementation. 

On the plus side, the nation is indeed fortunate that there are 
members in Congress who are aware of the seriousness of the Fed- 
eral information problems and the negative impact of these prob- 
lems on our ability as a nation to address successfully and solve 
the serious economic, health, social and national security problems 
which face us. 

These hearings prove that point as do your noble efforts, Mr. 
Chairman, and those of Congressman Brown. For my part, I sin- 
cerely regret that in my statement this afternoon my comments 
covering the 1970 and 1980 time frames could not have been more 
positive. As a nation, our competitors are beating us at our game, 
and they have become masters at gathering and exploiting the 
world's technical knowledge. 

As important as strong information programs were to support 
the nation's research efforts in the 1950's and 1960's, they are evt " 
more important today. Back then we were the number one R&U 
power in the world. Back then we were supporting 75 percent of 
the world R&D; today, as you know, 75 to 80 percent of the world's 
R&D is conducted outside of our borders, and the importance of ob- 
taining the information produced by those programs, as well as 
from our own U.S. R&D programs, and making that information 
available for the use and exploitation by the U.S. community is 
crucial if we are to recover and maintain our competitive edge. 

Accordingly, we can no longer afford the lack of OSTP involve- 
ment. It is crucial that OSTP provide the desperately needed lead- 
ership and policy coordination to ensure the most efficient and ef- 
fective results from the totality of the Federal information pro- 
grams. 

My basic recommendation is that each department and science 
agency designate its scientific and technical information focal 
point, and that the Office for Science and Technology Policy estab- 
lish a workhig committee of these focal points as a subcommittee of 
the Federal Council for Science and Technology Policy to act as the 
policy-coordinating mechanism of Federal S&T information pro- 
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grains. OSTP should be answerable to the Congress for the results 
of these efforts. 

I am confident that when the Federal Council members, who are 
also the top science administrators of the departments and agen- 
cies, become responsible for a Federal Council information commit- 
tee, each of these same officials will become more directly involved 
with the information focal points of his department or agency. This 
direct communication channel fix)m the top down will, as it did 
with OOSATI, result in stronger Federal S&T information pro- 
grams. In addition, the benefits of pol coordination for the S&T 
information programs across the goverament, as those listed for 
COSATI earlier in this statement, will certainly give the taxpayer 
the full measure of his investment; the U.S. scientists and engi- 
neers the best possible information services they need; and the 
Nation an important additional capability to compete and to suc- 
cessfully address its economic, health, social and national security 
problems. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Day follows:] 
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I feel honored to be Invited to oiake my thoughts known to this important 
subcommittee of Congress. Before I begin. I would like to congratulate 
Chairman Ualgren and the members of the subcommittee for undertaking these 
hearings at this particular time. The dillgonce inrt concern of this 
subcommittee bring hope to the deeply concerned across our nation who ace 
discouraged with the accelerating erosion of our world leadership role and, In 
particular, with our ability to compete successfully In areas, which in the 
past, have always been hallmarks of our success. Competitiveness Is no buzz 
word but rather a condition that Is absolutely vital to our ability to remain 
the world leader. 

Science and technology have been synonymous with our great country, as 
have been the scientific and technical information programs that support 
them. As a long time member of the information community who strongly 
believes in the vital importance of strong Federal and national scientific 
information programs, it has been a matter of deep concern to me that so 
little attention, in recent years, has been given to this subject in the 
Executive Office of the President and in the senior leadership offices of the 
Federal R&D agencies. 

To give you the full flavor of why I am so concerned, let me step back 
in history and give you a participant's account of how and why a Federal 
program to strengthen Federal scientific and technical information activities 
was undertaken in the 1950* s; and even more vigorously in the 1960*8; with an 
alarming accelerating decline in the 1970* s and 1980* s. 

It will be a brief depiction, to provide, what I hope will be, useful 
background to the subcommittee and, at the same time, to provide a basis for 
my recommendation. 

First of all, I recognize that this subcommittee is fully aware of the 
increasing importance of the unusual commodity, scientific and technical 
information. It is now virtually a form of world currency whose value has 
proven itself, unquestionably, during the last quarter century. It is a tool 
that contributes to technological and scientific superiority and there is a 
definite tie between both national productivity and competitiveness. and the 
use of scientific and technical information. Japan is a good case in point 
where the acquisition, digestion, use and exploitation of the world's 
scientific and technical information is a national priority. 

Back in the 1950* s and early I960*s, Congress began to provide 
substantial sums of money to fund Federal R&D programs. Space, energy, 
health, and defense research programs flourished and, to support them, 
information programs were strengthened in each of the mission areas. At the 
same time, while tijere was limited crosstalk and cooperation among the 
different Federal information programs, there was no formal policy 
coordinating mechanism. 

In 1959 under Dr. Killlan, President Eisenhower's Science Advisor, the 
President's Science Advisory Committee (PSAC) commissioned the Baker Report, a 
study of the Federal Government's major inforcatlon programs. The report 
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called for strengthening these progrsms to provide greater support to the 
Federal R i D programs and, at the same time, to transfer more effectively, 
wherever possible, the fruits of that Federal R & D to the non-government 
community. 

About thiR time. Senator Humphrey, Chsirman of a Senate Government 
Operations Subcommittee, held a series of hesrings to examine the state of the 
Federal Agencies' scientific snd technical information programs. While he, 
too, called for strengthening these programs, at the same time, he expressed 
his astonishment and concern about the lack of formal policy coordination 
among all these programs, with each agency's program going its own way. He 
expressed his concern in the strongest terms about the lack of leadership in 
this area coming from the White House. 

The extraordinary thing about Senator Humphrey in the early 1960*8 was 
the way he successfully obtained cojimittmcats from President Kennedy s Science 
Advisor, Dr. Jerry Wiesner, and from the R & D Agency Heads. His efforts were 
the stimulus for a vigorous program centered in the Executive Office of the 
President, during the 1960's to provide policy coordination, in a formal 
manner, for the large number of Federal scientific and technical information 
programs. 

It was during this period that Dr. Wiesner coooissioned two important 
studies in this area. Because of the time constraints this afternoon, ^ will 
do no more thsn mention the names of the two important reports produced by the 
studies. In 1962 the Crawford Report was prepared for the Office of Science 
and Technology, EOP, and in 1963 the Weinberg Report was prepared for the 
President's Science Advisory Committee. The net outcome of both reports was a 
better understanding of the role and needs of scientists and engineers in the 
production, use, and communication of scientific and technical information; 
the role of the Federal information programs in this whole process; and the 
need for a focal point in the Executive Office of the President to maintain 
involvement of OSX in the collective Federal information area. The result was 
the establishment in 1963 by the Federal Council for Science and Technology 
(FCST) of its Committee on Scientific and Technical Information (which carried 
the acronym— COSATI) to be composed of a high level technical information 
focal point in each Federal Department and R & D Agency. 

For 10 years COSATI served as an effective policy coordinating mechanism 
for the Federal information programs. It addressed cotanon problems and made 
recommendations to the Federal Council for Science and Technology for adoption 
and implementation across all Executive Branch Agencies. It developed and 
recommended Federal information policies; developed Federal intormation 
standards; promoted the sharing of know-how, software developments, and 
information products; and promoted interconnection of systems and the 
elimination of duplication in processing, by sharing. COSATI had a full menu 
and made a major contribution! Because of the impact of Federal information 
programs and the leadership of COSATI in this area, it became, in eftect, a 
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national ^ocal and rallying point for the private not-for-profit and 
for-profit leaderahlp officials as well aa thoae of the governaent. In thla 
role, COSATI served to facilitate cooperation between thf» public and private 
sectors. 

It waa during thla saae period, because of PCST Involvement, that atrong 
aanageaent support wlfhln the Departaenta and Science Agenclea flowed down to 
^ the Federal Information managers and, to my mind, that brought a degree"of 

progreas across the Government Information programa that baa not been 
equalled. During the 1960'8, because of the effectlveneaa of the Federal 
Information programa there was no doubt that the United States waa the world 
leader In all areaa and In all aspects of scientific and technical Information. 

The Information aystems developed by and for the government agenclea 
utilising the new electronic technologies provided s new dimension of 
Information service for the U.S. resesrch and development community. The real 
winners were the U.S. scientists and engineers who needed and uaed the 
government or government aupported Information aervlcea and throuRh them— the 
Nation. 

It ahould be noted that the aucceaa of the government Information 
programa waa due. In large part, to the productive working relatlonahlp 
between the government and the private aector working jointly to apply co the 
Federal Government'a Information needa the phenomenal developmenta In i:he 
electronic, communlcatlona, and Information technologlea. It waa thla truly 
American way of our Government and private sectors working together to Sv^rve 
In the best possible manner the public Interest, which gsve us st thst time, 
the Information programa, product* and aervlcea that were the envi* of the 
world. 

During the 1960* a formal and najor programmatic offorta were Initiated 
to tranafer to the non-government community, technology developed by or for 
Federal Government programa. Theae Initial efforca attempted to bring abou. 
the application of government produced knowledge by U.S. Induatry In 
non-governmental appllcatlona aa an additional dividend to the taxpayer on the 
Inveatment he had already made In developing the technology for the 
government* a uae. 

All of these grest sccompllahmenta were poaalble becauae of the strong 
support of the Congreaa and the Admlnlatratlon, particularly In the Office of 
Science and Technology in the Executive Office of the Prealdent. Thla aupport 
engendered a aplrlt among the COSATI members which atlmulated each of Ita 
information programe to excel. 

In 1973 the demise of the Federal Council for Science and Technology 
provided the epitaph for COSATI. In moat casea the cloae and direct 
relatlonahlp that prevloualy exlated, via the FCST channel, between the top 
agenc^ R&D manager and the aclentlflc and technical Information manager cane 
to an end. In addition, the demise of COSATI meant the end of the formal 
policy coordination for aclentlflc and technical Information programa acroaa 
the government. The reaultant loaa, with rare exceptlona haa Impacted 
«i negatively on every government Information program. 
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Since that time there has been no Interest at the White House level In 
rosurrcctlng the policy coordination nechanlsn. In fact, I believe that It Is 
accurate to say that there has been little apparent Interest at all, at that 
levelt in the Federal scientific and technical InformatjLon programs. 

Even ta 1975 when, by Congressional action, the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy (OSTP) was established In the Executive Office of President 
with a taandatod requirement to concern Itself with Federal scientific and 
technical Inforoatlon programs, there has been no action by OSTP In that area 
since then. 

The basic needs for the COSATI progratwoatlc activities are just as real 
today even though the time frame Is different and the existing electronic 
technology In use today Is far more advanced. 

What I find puzrellng Is the lack of White House expressed Interest In 
the most efficient iud moot -ost effective management of Its hundreds of 
scientific aad technical Infomatlon activities scattered throughout the 
government. The total annual cost of these programs Is significant. COSATI 
used to compile an annual report .letallln? the dollar costs of Federal 
scientific and technical Information activities and I recall that Its Ust 
annual rfiport of costs prepared more than 15 years ago, was In the $1 billion 
range. It Is safe to say that today's gross costs for the Federal 
Government's scientific and technical Information activities are much higher. 
Dr. Donald King, King Research, In his study of the annual costs to the 
Federal Government Is In this same area for 1977, reported costs In excess of 
i3 billion. 

Certainly, 0MB Is Interested In controlling costs and good management 
and It does have an Infomatlon Resource Mawigement program (IRM), but, as 
pointed out by Representative Goorge Brovn, a distinguished member of your 
committee, the 0MB Information Resource Management program barely touches on 
the complexities of the Federal scientific and technical Information 
activities and what' 3 more, 0MB with Its narrow fiscal focus, rather tnan 
programmatic focus. Is not set up to do the Job that by statute Is the 
responsibility of OSTP. 

Lest there be any doubt that the managers of the Federal scientific and 
technical information programs themselves feel that there Is a major need for 
coordination among the agency Information programs, I should point out that, 
Id the absence of OSTP action In this area, they have tried, as conscientious 
and capable managers, to compensate In part for OSTP Inaction by taking their 
own steps to try to coordinate. 

The managers of the Department of Energy Technical Information Center, 
Department of Def<»n«<» Technical Information Center, National Library of 
Medicine, an(J.|tie National Technlcdl Information Service have established a 
mechanlsi^caliedjCENDI to facilitate coordination and cooperation among their 
four programs. / 

f'' *^ In addition, the Federal Library Committee has reorganized Itself Into 
;the Federal Library and Information Center Committee to foster ways for a 

<'lar3or number of Information Managers to work togethc* to address common 

\ problems. 
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Mother atteapt to help fill a part of the void Is the effort of A^Hr^ 

on" orthori^ItJ^Hf "'^ " "PP"""""/ to attend at lea.t 

to «lll^lo« o^'Jh.'"?"?'? ^ "-"-Jed «• Sraa. root, effort, to try 

d«f«ent «ttfr. u"" °* "^O""- "^eh addre..e. 

oifferent aatter. but. even totether, their objective, are limited .ad thev 

m cv" d °r«tf " ""'I "ordloatli group that c^n "orl bo h L 

? P""*"*' l>y virtue of It. .pon.or.hlp can aeek. .s 
appropriate. govem.ent-wlde application and l.pleMntatlon. 

On the plua aide, the Nation la Indeed fortunate that there .re M..lv.r. 
P obl°e«"':nJ'.°H:" '"rr °* -enouane.. of the tUlrll lnfor« o^ 
II aa ' negative l.pact of theae problew on our ability a. a Nation 



h.™ i.** ■ °" co«petltora are beating ua at our own gtae and th«¥ 
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Knowledge. Aa l.portant, aa strong InfortMtlon prograaa were, to luDDorL t„ 

important today. Back then we wer, the No. 1 R 4 D power In the worid B.,,k 
then we were aupportlng 75: of the world'a R 4 D. anHuhiSgS we ^J^ptSS M 

typefof iuoo..e !n communltle.. any gapa In coverage or other 

t Jll °V i " * °° "l" P*"' near as critical a. they are 

today. Today, aa you know. 75:-80: of the world'a R 4 D la conducMd oSt.ld* 
of our bordera and the Importance of obtaining the Information «^"ced Sj 
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available for tU uae and exploitation by the U.S. community la crucial If we 
are to recover and maintain our competitive edge. " cruc"!- " 
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Hy basic recwMiendttlon la that each Dapart»ent and Science Agency 
dealgMte Ita aclcntiflc and technical Inforaatlon focal polat and that the 
Office for Science and Technolofy Policy eatabllah a working cowilttee of 
theae focal polcta, aa a aubcoailttee of tho Federal Council for Science and 
Technology Policy, to act aa the policy coordinating aochanlaa for Federal 
adentlflc and technical ln^or««tlon prograaa* OSTP nhould be anawerable to 
the CoQgreaa for the reaulta of theae efforta* 

I aa confident that when the Federal Council aeabera, who are alao the 
top aclence adalnlatratora of the Dipartaenta and Agenclea, become reaponalble 
for the Federal Council Information coialttee, each of theae aaae officials 
will become more directly Involved with the Information focal point of hid 
Department or Agtncy* Thla direct communication channel* from the top 
downward aa It did with COSATI, will reault In atronger Federal S 4 T 
Information programa* In addition, the beneflta of policy coordination for 
the S 4 T information programa acroaa the Government, aa thoae Hated for 
COSATI earlier in thla atatement, will certainly give the taxpayer the full 
meaaure of ita inveatment; the U.S. aclentlata and englneera the beat poaalble 
Information aervicea they need; and the Nation an Important additional 
capability to compete and to auccessfully addresa ita other health, social, 
and nstlooal aecurlty problema* 

Tbank you, Hr* Chairman 
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Mr. Waxoren. Thank you very much, Mr. Day, we appreciate 
that statement to vhe Committee. You indicate in your statement 
that you would like to see OSTP beinK that central agency through 
a working committee. What do you identify as the weakest link in 
the present Federal structure? I gather the fact that there is 
nO' " ' ' 

Mr. Day. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, we do not have any 
set of coordinated information policies as surli. There's nobody co- 
ordinating at the present time. If there is an>' coordination, it s a 
grass-roots type coordination that comes from the agencies them- 
selves. And as commendable as that effort has been, unfortunately 
it doesn't cover all government agency information programs. 
There are literally hundreds of government information programs. 

I was fortunate to have been able to edit recently a dimrtory of 
Federal health information resources here in the United States, in 
the government, and there are 188--one of them, of course, is the 
National Library of Medicine, but there are 187 others besides the 
National Library of Medicine. There are lots of information pro- 
grams within the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wausren. Has there been much attention from the Congress 
given to the health information ^n particular, or is that whole 
range just kind of out there doing its best without much oversight 
or encouragement? , . . ^ 

Mr. Day. I believe that each of the agencies' mcgor information 
programs, such as the National Library of Medicine, has oversight 
responsibility in terms of— there is oversight responsibility over 
what they do and how they do it by the Congress. But there are 
many information programs that do not show up as line items in 
Federal budgets, and the Congress, I suspect, is probably unaware 
of the existence of many of those information programs. There are 
literally dozens of information clearinghouses in the health area 

Mr.' WAIX3REN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. We have a vote and I will excuse myself and try to get back 
quickly. . 

Mr. Brown [presiding], Sure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Day, I am very appreciative of the r^^marks that youve maae 
which do give the me.mbers of this Subcommittee— and it will be 
reflected in the record of this hearing— a historical perspective 
which is very difficult for members, and particularly new membere, 
to grasp quickly. I don't think many members are aware of the 
long and extensive efforts that have been to coordinate information 
policy, in science & technical information particularly. 

Is what you're recommending in essence that we reconstitute 
COSATI? You have suggested something like that but without ac- 
tually coming out and saving so. ^ . t , x 

Mr. Day. Well, like all government committees, it had its strong 
points and its w<»ak points. I am suggesting that there be recreated 
a COSATI-type committee, which I would hope would be built on 
the strengths of the previous COSATI committee and would cer- 
tainly try to eliminate some of the weaknesses of that type of com- 
mittee operation. ^ ^ 

Mr. Brown. I have frequently indicated that some of our individ- 
ual S&T information programs are of a very high caliber, and I ve 
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mentioned si^ifically the Library of Medicine and the network of 
information dissemination that it has created and it's the techno- 
logical base for doing that and so forth. And in my role on another 
committee, the Agriculture Committee, I have encouraged the Na- 
tional Library of Agriculture to model their efforts after the Na- 
Jw °^ Medicme, and I have seen some indication that 

they are doing a substantial upgrade. 

But the point I think you are making is that there isn't this over- 
all coordmation, even between those centers of excellence, that we 
SSect'^^ ^ ^ coordinated national program; is that 

Mr. Day. Yes. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that before we try 
to develop Federal information policies it would be desirable to de- 
velop a strategy-that has to come from some central type of a co- 
ordinating mechanism-a strategy with a number of goals, and to 
implement the goals we could have a number of policies-these 
Federal mformation policies.^ 

We do have Federal information policies. The Congress makes 
Federal information policy by virtue of its enactment of law, bv 
virtue of Its appropriation. But there is no coordination, there i^ no 
one group that the Congress can look to essentially, at least in the 
SSy^ technology area, to act as a focal point for this type of 

SfJ^"!!; the '■^°'''^.'.^'™ ^ recall an anecdote 

which bears out what you have said, and that is that in a conversa- 

fciLit'c ^-^ ^kF'-'^\f?^ ^^"^ ^« had left office as the 
President s Science Advisor,^" I was talking to him about this prob- 
lem of science and technology information, and he indicated to me 
that probably h^ greatest regret was that he had not done more to 
thl ^^ the development of a coordinated national effort from 
the Office of the President to achieve the coordination you are talk- 
ing about. And he had the authorization to do that, as you have 
iri'tt^^: 1" f« Science & Technology Policy Act," but he did not 
use those tools. He had an excellent assistant in Phil Smith who 
u- responsibility, but neither of them saw it as the 
matter of high prionty that in retrospect they recognized that it 

o w IL^^i '■^i"''^ to,'"eflect that sometimes our hindsight is 
a lot better than our foresight. 

mentioned the role that Senator Humphrey played in 
ttiis scenano back m the early days. Could you off^er a guess as to 
^SL LVw^li'''^^^^.'" ohtainmg action from President Kennedy, 
While both today and in the previous administration OSTP did rot 
take up the gauntlet and achieve the kind of coordination that is 
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Mr Day Well, I think there are a number of factors involved. 
One, the Senator's party was in control of both the White House 
and the Congress at that particular point in time. In addition. Sen- 
ator Humphrey was very successful in putting pressure on the 
leadership of the R&D agencies. When he would call for hearing, 
he would ask that the people responsible for the science and tech- 
nology programs make a report to them on what their information 
programs were doing. And for the first time, many of them learned 
what the information programs were doing or were supposed to be 
doing And as a result of putting pressure on the top, he had the 
support of the agencies when he was able to convmce the Presi- 
dent's Science Advisor to create COSATI as such, since they were 
also the members of the Federal Council for Science & Technology. 

Mr Brown. Mr. Day, are you in a position to recommend any 
specific changes in the existing law, or do you think that >ye have 
an adequate structure, if it were implemented through the interest 
of the President or other appropriate officials? I m specifically 
asking if you would recommend any revisions m Title 15 or 44 ot 
the U.S. Code which would enhance the transfer of Federal tech- 
nology to the private sector? ^ . ,1 • 

Mr. Day. Well, in the last 25 years I have been professionally m- 
volved in trying to do just that, Mr. Brown, and I personally teel 
that Federal legislation can't be too strong in this area, 'me tax- 
payer has made a m^or initial investment in R&D for the (jovern- 
ment, and if the know-how, the knowledge produced thereby can be 
used in the private sector, then the taxpayer obtains an additional 
dividend on his investment. i 

I have to admit. Congressman Brown, that without the language 
of that particular title before me, I can't talk specifically about the 
language that I would recommend here. , , , , . , , 

Mr. Brown. Well, I recognize that I should have provided you 
with prior warning on that question. 

One of the things, of course, that frustrates me as well as you is 
that merely writing the law or changing the law does not necessar- 
ily secure the action that we need. And if you have any magic solu- 
tion to how we can get the horse to drink after we lead it to water, 
I would be very grateful to you. . , , • 

Mr. Day. Well, I think there has been a certain reluctance m the 
White House, at least in this Administration, to have on the White 
House staff individuals who may appear to lobby for a particular 
community. I think we see that with the science community as 
such. The present Science Advisor, I believe, has not been as ef- 
fective as other directors of the Office of Science & Technology. 

Mr Brown. You are not the only one who has made that point, 
if I may say so. You may have read the Op-Ed piece by Jerry 
Wiesner a month or so ago making exactly that same point. » 

Mr. Day. I think that we just have to hope that the present lead- 
ership will see the light, so to speak, and that the future adminis- 
tration will certainly recognize the need and respond accordingly. 

»Dr William R. Graham, Jr., Special Assistant to the President for Science and Technology. 
'» D?' JeroiS^B Wi^er, ''Why^e Need a Tough National Science Adviser," The Washing- 
ton Post, 24 May 1987, p.Dl. 
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»fr. Brown. Mr. Day, I'm going to ask you if you would be will- 
ing to wait for just a few moments while I go vote, and Mr. Wal- 
gren should 1^ returning very quickly. He may want to ask you 
one or two additional questions, if you don't mind. The Subcommit^ 
tee will recess for a few minutes. 

[Recess.] 

*u^^\Sf^f^- me call us to order, and I only have one other 
thought tlMt I wanted to raise with Mr. Day, and that was-as I 
understand it, there is sort of an ad hoc structure now by manag- 
ers of various technical information offices in the Executive. Woi^ 
you suggest that that structure be formalized in any sense' 

, .•'^:^^..^®"' ^ higgest problem that you have with 

any kmd of a grass-roots activity is that it doesn't have a parent 
which will give it govemmenfc-wide authority— they can coordinate 
among themselves; they can coordinate their procedures, their 
products their services, their policies, that's fine. But that only ap- 
phes to those members of that particular group who agree to go 
"' „ *PP^y *° government across the board. 

Mr. Waicren. Well, okay. Thank you very much. On behalf of 
the U)mmittee, we appreciate your being a resource to us and we 
look forward to talking with you in the aftermath of these hear- 
ings. If we can get some thoughts going that might be helpful, we'd 
like to check them with you. 

Mr. Day. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr WAMJRrai. Let's turn to David Nathan, the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Special Programs for the Department of Commerce. 
Secretary Nathanis accompanied by Dr. Joseph Clark, the Deputy 
Director oftheNTIS, for the view from the Department. 

Welcome to the Committee; your written statement will be incor- 
porated into the record and we would appreciate your focusing us 
on some of the things that you feel most important for us to take 
account of. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. NATHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
E^Sl"^^ COMMERCE FOR SPECIAL PROGkAMS, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JOSEPH E 
CLARK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr. Nathan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. What I 
would like to do today, if I may, is focus on one issue that I know 
has gotten the attention of the Committee, and that is the soK^led 
administrations program proposal to "privatize" NTIS. And I 
would like to focus on just what that proposal is, report to you 
where we stand and where we would like to go. 
tJ ^iSo u^! first thing to do, however, is to clarify the proposal. 
The 1988 budget did not call for turning over NTIS functions willy- 
nilly to the private sector. " The use of the word "privatize " in 
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retrospect, was very, very unfortunate. It created a misconception. 
And in fact, the '88 budget proposal simply said to give the pnvate 
sector the opportunity to perform some of the functions ot the 
NTIS- there was always the intention of having some sort ot residu- 
al st^ there in NTIS to maintain certain of their activities. 

The principal reason behind the propos^ is that we would like 
the Committee to recognize that due to no fault of its own, N lib is 
not doiPg the job that we all would like it to do. Sales have been 
down, revenues have been down, prices have been increased. And 
in the past, previous administrations have proposed other solutions 
to this including establishment of a revolving fund, but for a varie- 
ty of reasons, has not been successful." 

So the Administration believed that m order to create wider di^ 
semination of the materials that NTIS is responsible for, it would 
be a reasonable approach to give the private sector an opportunity 
to take over this function under the policy control of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. , • , * *u„* 
We have done a number of things to try and implement that. 
First and foremost of those was to see whether or not there was 
any real interest in the private sector to take this over. And to do 
that, we issued what we call a "Sources Sought" document back m 
June " in order to ascertain whether or not there is any interest. 
We also called for a meeting in that document of ^^ybody who 
wanted to come talk about what we were proposing. About 40 indi- 
viduals, representing 35 different organizations showed up at that. 

We also wanted to take that opportunity to discuss a number ot 
issues associated with this proposal. How do we take care of the 
employees— we wanted to make sure that they didn t just lose their 
jobs. Royalties, payments of fees, copyright, and a number ot other 
issues that are involved in this proposal. , „ 
We had this meeting on June 16th and, as I said, it was very well 
attended. So far, in response to what we call our Sources Sought 
we have had about 15 firms respond, including organizations hke 
McGraw-Hill, Dun and Bradstreet, University Microfilm, all or 
which are fairly large companies and have had a good oeal ot expe- 
rience in this type of activity. , , *• „ 

The basic assumption under which we have been operating— and 
it was made very clear by Secretary Baldrige [Hon. Malcolm T. 
Baldrige, late Secretary of Commerce]-is that we ^ not wmg to 
go ahead with this proposal unless it makes sense for the Federal 
Government. And certainly we are not going to go ahead with this 
proposal if it any way denigrates or detracts from the basic respon- 
sibility of NTIS; that is, getting this information out to the pnvate 
s€ctor 

We are in the process right now of analyzing the responses we 
received to our Sources Sought. Very shortly we will be making 
some recommendations to all policy officials on what the n^ step 
should be, one of which of course would be to issue an KFP [Ke- 
quest For Proposal]. We still have some issues to resolve, and ev- 

>s Secretary Nathan revised this sentence to read: "And in the past, previous administraHons 
have proposS other solutions for this, including establishment of a revolving fund but, for a 

"ll^^^Sti?;'o^Th?'?}2S^aM^^^^^ Commerce Business Daily. 

10 June 1987, p.9. 
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®l?f5^"f ^ "P; the least of which is how we maintain the 
aoiiity to get the information from the various agencies that al- 
ready contribute to the NTIS inventory. And that may require 
Mine action on the part of 0MB [Office of Management and 
Budget]; certainly Department of Commerce can't require that 

Incidentally, listening to Mr. Day it reminds me that 20 years 
ago when I was at the old Bureau of the Budget I was writing a 
directive requirmg all agencies in the Federal Government to con- 
tobute all their reports, Federally-financed R&D reports, to NTIS. 
That directive was never issued and there's never been one issued 
since I believe. 

So we ^e considering what approach we should take. We also 
have identified another option which is a Federal co^p option, a 
torm of contractmg out, and under that situation the Federal em- 
ployees would have a job and would get a financial stake in the or- 
ganization. 

Within the next month or so we should be in a position to decide 
whether or not an RFP would be appropriate—a Request for Pro- 
posal or a formal procurement request— and of course before doing 
that we intend to continue to consult and keep the Committee in- 
lormed. 

That is where we are, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Nathan follows:] 
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DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
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BEFORE 

THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE AND TECHNOLOGY 

JULY 14, 1987 

* ENHANCING THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 



Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for inviting the Department of 
Coiianerce to participate in these hearings on scientific and 
technical information policy. I shall speak today about the 
National Technical Information Service, and about this 
Administration's plans for improving its performance. 

NTIS plays an important role in making available to this country's 
scientists the results of research and development programs funded 
by the Federal government. It is also very successful in obtaining 
and disseminating the results of research projects conducted in 
other countries. NTIS presently collects scientific and technical 
reports fror virtually all Western European countries, and has 
taken on additional responsibilities under the Japanese Technical 
Literature Act of 1986. This flow of research results is crucial 
to the competitiveness of U.S. firms in both domestic and world 
markets. Accordingly, the Administration wants to make sure that 
this important mission is continued and strengthened in the yeais 
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to come. 

We must recognize, however, that the present structure of NTIS may 
not be the best means of carrying out the important mission that it 
serves. The number of technical reports that NTIS disseminates has 
been shrinking at an alarming rate in recent years. Where one decade 
ago NTIS sold 900,000 technical reports, today sales have been cut 
in half, to only 450,000 reports sold in 1986. This decline has 
many causes, including increased distribution of documents by the 
Defense Technical Information renter, and a decline in the number 
of new reports that other agencies are providing to NTIS. 

Probably the single largest cause of the decline in sales, however, 
is the dramatic increase in the price of NTIS products over the 
last ten years -~ in many cases increases have been greater than 
threefold. These price increases are caused by steadily increasing 
costs of production for NTIS. While many of the factors causing a 
decline in NTIS sales are beyond our control, we can take actions 
to control costs, and hence the price of NTIS documents. 

In an effort to do this the Administration has made several 
legislative proposals, in 1983 and 1984 seeking the establishment 
of a revolving fund that would have permitted NTIS greater authority 
to purchase modern equipment, and in 1985 and again in 1987 
seeking authority for NTIS to procure its printing from the least 
expensive source, whether the Government Printing Office or 
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elsewhere. None of these proposals were enacted by the Congress. 

Under these circumstances, President Reagan's budget for FY198'8 
proposed that the private sector be offered the opportunity to 
operate NTIS, with the government retaining overall policy control. 
It seems likely that private sector expertise in marketing information 
products and services might succeed in bringing NTIS technical reports 
to a much wider audience in this country. For this reason, the 
Administration has begun to explore privatization alternatives for 
NTIS. Many issues must be resolved before a step of this kind becomes 
possible or prudent, however. Among these issues are: 



• Designing a mechanism that will assure that all NTIS 
functions will be carried out by the private operator, 
particularly the archival function; 

• Finding a means to assure that other Federal agencies will 
continue to provide their materials to a privately operated 
NTIS; 

• Ascertaining whether any firms in the private sector are in 
fact interested in operating NTIS, and if so, under what 
terns. 

The last is a serious question, in light of the fact that by law 
most NTIS reports carry no copyright. The practical effect of the 

\ f 
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absence of copyright is that any private operator of NTIS must 
accept the risk that third parties may choose to sell NTIS 
reports, and that neither the Federal government nor its 
contractor have any legal power to prevent it* 

In order to explore these issues with the private sector, on 
June 9 the Depaxftment of Commerce issued a Sources Sought request 
in the Commerce Business Daily * The Sources Sought document 
contained a description of two privatization options that the 
Department is now considering* The options are not mutually 
exclusive* The first is a no-cost contract under which the 
contractor would rettdn most of the revenue from the sale of NTIS 
products and services, returning only enough funds to the Government 
to pay for a small group of employees who would serve as a focal 
point for the collection of reports from other agencies and 
foreign governments* The second is the so-called Federal Employees 
Direct Corporate Ownership Opportunity Plan, or "FED CO-OP*** Under 
this option, the contractor would offer jobs to current NTIS employees 
who wish them, as well as stock in the new contracting firm* Again, a 
small core group would remain in the Government* The NTIS Patent 
Licensing Program might remain in the Department, or might be 
contractor operated* 

The Sources Sought also announced a meeting for potential bidders 
on June 16* That meeting was attended by representatives of over 
30 companies, who heard presentations on the FED COOP concept and 
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on the no-cost options for contracting out NTIS. The open period 
for responses to the Sources Sought ended on June 30, and .ly staff 
is presently analyzing the responses before deciding on the most 
appropriate course to follow in this natter ♦ Our preliminary 
analysis indicates that companies were not adverse to FED CO-OP 
as a means of addressing employee concerns about privatization. I 
want to again emphasize that my position on privatization is that 
we will only do it if it lAakes F?.nse and if it is a good deal for 
the Government and for the UFers of NTIS products and services. 

I would like to turn now from the efforts of the Administration to 
enhance the functioning of NTIS to similar efforts now underway in 
the Congress. Mr. Chairman* you have introduced H.R. 2159, the 
National Technical Information Act of 1987, which would establish 
NTIS as a government corporation. In addition* Rep. Brown has 
introduced H.R» 1615, which would consolidate all Federal government 
information sales programs, including NTXS, into a Legislative 
Branch Government Information Agency. While each of these efforts 
is to be commended for recognizing problems which exist in the 
marketing of NTIS and other government information, we cannot 
support either one. 

The reason that the Administration has proposed giving the private 
sector the opportunity to operate NTIS is simply that the private 
sector may prove better able to do the marketing of technical 
reports than any governmental organization* No private sector 
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tirm seeking to market a product is constrained in the many ways 
that NTIS is constrained by bureaucratic requirements. Among 
these impediments to efficient operation is a cumbersome personnel 
system; statuto;ry requirements that NTIS procure printing services 
from the Government Printing office without regard to cost, 
timeliness, or quality; and the large administrative overhead that 
all government agencies must have to prepare and justify annual 
budgets and meet other administrative requirements. 

H.R. 2159 tries to solve the flaws in NTIS' ability to market 
technical reports by making NTIS more like a private business. In 
seeking to convert NTIS into a government corporation, H.R. 2159 
adopts the premise that led to the Administration's privatization 
initiative for NTIS. But in doing so H.R. 2159 creates a government 
corporation that retains many of the worst aspects of both a 
government agency and a private business. For example, the 
proposed National Technical Information Corporation would be freed 
of many of the procurement rules contained in the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. The Federal procurement 
system as it exists today is a safeguard in the public interest 
against the wasteful or fraudulent expenditure of public funds. I 
see no valid reason for the removal of those safeguards. 

Nor is this the only poorly conceived provision of the bill. The 
new government corporation would be permitted to retain all income 
and royalties from its licensing of Federal patents. This directly 
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contravenes the policy considerations of the Technology Transfer 
Act of 1986 that seek to place incentives and control over 
inventions in the laboratory that created them. Incentives for 
Federal laboratories to invent, to report what is invented, and to 
encourage th^ coiwnefcialization of inventions would be destroyed, 
since neither inventor nor laboratory would in any way benefit 
frojt the Corporation's success in its licensing efforts. 

Other objectionable features of the bill include the Corporation's 
ability to borrow up to $20 million without any justification or 
approval of the expenditure of the monies by any official outside 
of the Corporation; the cumbersome legal process by which the 
Attorney General is empowered to sue the Corporation if it violates 
the law — if the Corporation remains under the "direction and 
supervision" of the Secretary of Commerce such litigation would 
contravene the Constitutional requirement of a unitary Executive 
and such lawsuits would necessarily be non-justiciable. Finally, 
the establishment of an advisory committee for the Corporation 
would be unnecessary snA costly. In sum, I see no benefits, and 
several problems, in establishing NTIS as a Government Corporation. ^ 

I will limit my comments or H.R. 1615 to three observations. First, 
if this bill is intended to create a so-called "independent agency", 
we strongly object. Whatever the status of such agencies in 
constitutional law, this further creation must be viewed as 
antagonistic to the three branches plainly established by the 
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Constitution* This type of hybrid agency dilutes accOMnUfciiity 
to the public since it is not clearly answerable to the direction 
of any branch* Moreover, a service organisation of this type, 
were it ever to be implemented, would be appropriately placed 
within the Executive Branch* Second, the definition of "government 
information" contained in the bill is so sweeping in its scope 
that it would lecn to include virtually all unclassified documents 
•nd technical data in the possession of the Federal government* 
The practicality and usefulness of collecting all such material 
*nd offering it for sale to the public is dubious at best* Further, 
while much o£ the material covered by the bill would have limited 
commercial value, softwar' ngineering drawings and other foXAS 
of technical data may have substantial commercial value* For 
this reason, the President, in section 1(b)(6) of Executive Order 
No* 12591 of April 10, 1987, directed that policies be developed 
to permit contractors that develop technical data in work for the 
Government to take rights to that data* Otherwise, this 
technical data will remain underutilized* Moreover, the 
provisions of H*R, 1615 conflict directly with those of the 
Freedom of Infoni.ation Act in a particularly crucial respect* 
The broad sweep of the bill's definition of "Government 
Information" includes several categories of records which have 
been held to be exempt from public access under the FOIA* For 
example, the courts have consistently recogni"ed-^protection under 
Exemption 5, S U.S.C. 552(b)(5), for analytical reports submitted 
by individuals conducting federally sponsored research, as well 
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at for the Cov€rn»tnt*» own internally developed, commercially 
valuable information* 

In conclu«ion, I vouXd look foivard to workin9 with member* of 
thie cou»itt*€ to design vayi to enhance the functioning of NTIS, 
A»on9 the peana et hand to do this »*y be bringing private sector 
marketing skilXc to bear in the marketing of NTIS reports, 
exluding NTXS from the requirement to obtain alX of its printing 

r*Om the Government Printing Office, and finding ways to bring ne 

technologies ♦.o bear in the operation of KTIS, 
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Mr. Walgren. We appreciate that statement. ^Tien you said you 
have several issues still left to resolve, can you elaborate on that? ' 

Mr. Nathan. Sure. As I said, one of them is how do we keep get- 
ting Defense Department, Department of Energy and so forth con- 
tributing and sending over their materials to us when the organiza- 
tion—the function is being contracted out and being performed by 
the private sector. 

I think where we are coming down on that is that, as I said, we 
all recognize there needs to be some residual staff at the Depart- 
ment to monitor the contract and to carry out certain functions 
that we are not going to contract out. I think that for right now we 
would probably contmue that process of having the materials sent 
directlv to the C!ommerce Department. 

We have to make sure that the employees don't lose their jobs. 
Potential bidders are not likely going to get any copyright protec- 
tion. And as I said, one of the options we are looking at, a modifica- 
tion of the contracting-out proposal, is the Federal Employee Direct 
Corporate Ownership Opportunity Plan proposal. Incidentally, 
we're meeting with employees of NTIS this afternoon to talk a 
little bit more about how that would affect them and just what's 
involved. We haven't yet decided whether that is the appropriate 
way to go or straight contracting out, or if it doesn't make sense at 
all, whether we should do it. 
Mr. Walgren. How does that affect them? 
Mr. Nathan. Well, under a Fed co-op, whoever wins the contract 
would be required to permit these employees to have a stock in the 
corporation, o*' in the company, whatever it is. They would be re- 
quired to hire these people and make them a part of the operation. 
Those are the two principal features. 

This is, frankly, a relatively new program that the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management is very interested in. They are looking at it, I 
understand, in several other areas as well. 

Mr. Walgren. To what do you contribute the decline in the 
numbers of publications that are marketed— not the numbers but, I 
guess the volume. 

Mr. Nathan. As I understand it, some of the federal agencies 
have cut down on the number of documents they have sent over. 
Prices have increased. NTIS does not have a separate appropria- 
tion; it is completely self-sustaining, so they have a difficult time 
raising money other than through price increases. You can only do 
that so much. They have limitations on the way they can use their 
money for capital improvements. We've made some proposals over 
the past years to try and eliminate that problem. 

And I think—and again, I clearly am not criticizing NTIS, but 
the Government as a whole is not a good marketeer. If a contractor 
takes over this, while they will be required to carry the full inven- 
tory of all the publications that NTIS has and to maintain those, I 
see them targeting the potential uses of some of this information 
better than NTIS is able to do now; tailoring certain reports for 
people. Thats what these companies are in the business for. And 
hopefully, at the risk of being naive, perhaps even being somewhat 
more successful in getting this technical information and other in- 
formation out to the people who can use it the best and making 
some money at it at the same time. 
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One of the other issues that we have, but we're fairly clear on, 
giving some return to the Federal Government because we are 
talking about royalties and fees as well. 

Mr. Walgren. Let me ask Dr. Clark, do you have any light to 
shed on why the volume of transfers to purchasers is apparently 
down, and when did it start to go down, and how completely is it 
down? 

Dr. Clark. There has been a decline in the input, and I think 
Mr. Nathan has put his finger on some of the principal causes for 
the decline, what we call workload, which is a direct measure of 
the end — the number of copies of reports that are sent out from 
MIS in response to orders. 

There has been a decline in the number of technical reports 
coming in. There has been an increase in the number of items thai 
are essentially computer-based related pieces of information; soft- 
ware, computer-readable data files, and things of that nature. So in 
fact the total nimiber is level. 

In addition, the increase in the amount of information that we 
have gotten from abroad in the past five to ten years has also 
tended to keep the total input level of about 70,000 items per year 
steady, but the mix is changing. And I think as that mix has 
changed, we have needed to adapt our marketing and distribution 
mechanisms probably differently than in fact has happened. 

So I think the market has changed, input has changed, certainly 
we have needed to increase prices. There have been modest in- 
creases but we have needed to increase prices in order, if nothing 
else, to keep up with inflation. 

And I fchmk there is one other item which we are frequently told, 
and that is that our customers are smarter buyers now than they 
were perhaps 10 years ago. With the advent of computer technolo- 
gy it is much easier now to get a fix on precisely which information 
item is in our inventory that is required. The computer can search 
and be much more effective at that search than an individual 
human being can in a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. WAiiGREiv. What is the mix of foreign entries? Percentage 
foreign. 

Dr. Clark. We currently receive about 25 percent of our materi- 
als from outside the United States, and that consists of materials 
that are given to us by other Federal agencies — for example. De- 
partment of Energy has a very aggressive foreign acquisition pro- 
gram--and also, other materials that we ourselves obtain directly 
through oui cooperating organizations in 60 foreign countries. 

Mr. Walgren. When you receive 25 percent from abroad, is 
there a greater demand for that kind of material in percentage 
terms than there is for the other three-quarters of the materials 
that you have? 

Dr. Clark. We have looked at the demand with exactly that 
question in mind and haven't seen a statistically significant differ- 
ence in the demand for foreign source material as compared to do- 
mestic source material. The subject area seems to be the principal 
determinant of demand. Superconductivity, for example, is hot. 

Mr. Walgren. Do you feel that there would be any impact on 
the interest of foreign providers of information to continue to pro- 
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vide if we were to privatize or to substantially put a private deci- 
sionmaker in the system? 

Mr. Nathan. Well, it is our intention under this proposal to 
retain that responsibility of working with the foreign governments 
in the Department and retain some staff to do that. We are not 
gomg to rely on a private contractor to do those negotiations for us. 
So, presumably, I could see no reason off the top of my head why 
they would be any less reluctant, for simply what we're talking 
about is the method of distribution, not the method of acquisition. 

Mr. Walgren. Let me recognize the gentleman from California 
and perhaps ask if he would take the Chair for a period of time. 

Mr. Brown [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Nathan, 
in your statement on page 2, where you mention a declining 
number of NTIS technical reports are being sold, you identified one 
cause as being the increased distribution of documents by the De- 
fense Technical Information Service and a decline in the number of 
new reports that other agencies are providing to NTIS. Could you 
elaborate on that just a little bit, and particularly in the light of 
my understanding that the Administration has reduced the bucket 
of the Defense Technical Information Service, or proposed a reduc- 
tion, of about $3 million. Is this a fact, and if so, what is this doing 
to the Defense Technical Information Service? 

Mr. Nathan. Mr. Brown, I must plead ignorance on the budget 
situation of the Defense— I am just reporting here information that 
we have obtained from NTIS, and just on the basis of the record 
that there appears to be a decline in the documents that we are 
gettang. I don t know whether frankly, that's because the Defense 
Tejhnical Information Service— maybe Dr. Clark knows— has 
simply decided, "well, we are going to do it ourselves" or because of 
budget reductions, they're not producing as much or what the par- 
ticular circvnijstances of that are. 

Mr. Brow... Well, is it related to the fact that the Defense De- 
partment s overall budget, as well as their R&D budget, has effec- 
tively doubled during the last six years? Has this generated o cor- 
responding number of technical documents that are being distribut- 
ed through their own internal sources? 

Mr. Nathan. Do you have any information on that? 

Dr. Clark. I would just share with you, Mr. Brown, one curious 
statistical correlation that we have uncovered in asking ourselves 
that kind of question. 

It seems that the 1 rger the defense contracting budget is, the 
less demand there is for certain of our reports. 

Mr. Brown. The less demand there is for certain of your reports. 

Dr. Clark. Right. Now, I don't know what the logical inference is 
that one might draw from that, but if you do a statistical correla- 
tion, pure numbers, number of dollars for defense contracting as 
compared to demand for certain NTIS reports, it's an inverse corre- 
lation. And that's counter-intuitive to me, but there seems to be 
something there that needs further investigation. 

Mr. Brown. Well, that is an interesting point and probably 
should be investigated. 

There is another phenomenon; I don't know how important it is 
and 1 11 ask you to comment on it. There was an effort made sever- 
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al months ago to create a new classification of technical infor- 
mation called "sensitive but unclassified" which led to a number of 
sources of such information being somewhat more reluctant to pub- 
licly disseminate it lest it nm afoul of restrictions on the "sensitive 
but unclassified" material. 

In yoxir observation, has there been such an impact? And actual- 
ly, this order creating this was actually withdrawn.^® But I have 
heard, and I am asking you whether you have any information 
that it did have an effect in reducing the number of documents 
that were made available for public distribution. 

Dr. Clark. I have not seen any impact on our input from the De- 
fense Depcurtment. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Nathan. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Brown. We have had some experience in this CJommittee 
with the privatization of certain functions of the government, and I 
point to the EOSAT example which is an information-producing 
operation, and the privatization efforts really have been a total 
mess, if I may describe it in that way. Would you care to comment 
as to why you are optimistic that the privatisation efforts of NTIS 
would create these vast new markets and improved efficiencies 
when EOSAT did not? 

Mr. Nathan. K I may, sir, I think the comparison with EOSAT 
is a little bit unfair. WeVe talking about 

Mr. Brown. We like to be tmfair sometimes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Nathan. Never promised to be fair, all right. 

I guess really the basic difference as I see it, here we are dealing 
with a fairly established marketing procedure; we're dealing with 
activity that people in the private sector have been engaged in for 
many, many years. LANDSAT has been— if that's what you are re- 
ferring to— LANDSAT 20 has been in the air I guess for several 
years. It has been perceived pretty much as a governmental func- 
tion, up until recently, but the private sector has had a wide 
amount of experience in defiling with information and knowing ex- 
actly where the customers are, who wants what or certainly being 
able to find out; has the resources to tailor the publications for 
these individuals. 



" Congressman Brown refers to the "National Telecommunications and Information Systems 
Security Policy 2". issued October 29, 1986. This policy statement defined "sensitive but unclas- 
sified information" to be ,j J , 

", . . information the disclosure, loss, misuse, alteration^ or destruction of could adversely 
affect national security or other Federal Ck>vemment interests. National security interests are 
those unclassified matters that relate to the national defense or the foreign relations of the U.S. 
Ckwemment Other government interests are those related, but not limited to the wide range of 
government or govemment^erived economic, human, financial, industrial, agricultural, techno- 
logical, and law enforcement informationj as well as the privapy or confidentiality of personal or 
commercial proprietary information provided to the U.S. Government by its citizens. 

Hon. Frank C Carlucci, Assistant to the President for National Secunty Affairs, by letter 
dated March 17, 1987, addroSsed to the Hon. Jack Brooks, Chairman, Committee on Government 
Operations, U jS. House of Representatives. 

EOSAT is the acronym for the Earth Observation Satellite Corporation. 

'0 Land Remote Sensing Satellite, operated by EOSAT under contract to the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration of the Department of Commerce. 

*> Secretary Nathan revised this to read: "It [LANDSATJ has been perceived pretty much as a 
governmental function, until recently. The private sector has had a wide amoupt of expenence 
in dealing with information and knowing exactly where the customers are, who wants what or 
certainly being able to find out; has the resources to tailor the publications for these individ- 
uals." 
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But I just think that the two activities are— the one that we're 
talking about, the distribution and sale of information, is one that 
the private sector is thoroughly familiar with. It has had obviously 
a great deal of experience with it. 

So we are at least optimistic to the point of view that there is the 
experience out there, apparently there is the interest— all right. 
But again, and I can't say this too often, we are not going to do it 
unless it makes sense. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I am encouraged by your pragmatic approach 
to the problem; I think we want to do what m^es sense here. But 
there are certain very important benchmarks as to what makes 
sense. We don't want to lose the valuable archives that exist here. 
Now in the case of LANDSAT, the Government retained title to 
the archived information; with EOSAT, the new private corpora- 
tion, having the responsibility to sell them at a profit but the Gov- 
ernment retaining title to the archives. 

Now, you are examining this question, as I understand it. 

Mr. Nathan. Whether we retain tit)e or not we will have to look 
at. Certainly, one of the conditions of the contract is that inventory 
has to be maintained by the private contractor. This is not an 
option. 

Mr. Brown. That is not an option; all right. That is reassuring if 
the deal goes throujgh, which I fervently trust it will not. 

But the other thing that bothers me a great deal; you pointed to 
the decreasing willingness or apparent willingness of the Federal 
agencies to bring their documents to NTIS. Have you got some 
magic by which a private organisation is going to reverse this? 

Mr. Nathan. And as I also indicated, 20 years ago I was working 
on this problem— obviously not very effectively and there still isn't 
a policy. And I have told 0MB that it is not an issue that the De- 
partment of Commerce can settle; it's an issue that needs to be {^t- 
tled at their level. 

One option, certainly, is to finally issue a directive with some 
teeth in it that says, ^'By God, whether we don't contract out or 
whether we do contract out, they must send their materials to 
NTIS." 

You know, if I were in the private sector, to be perfectly blunt 
about it, that's an assurance I tnink I would like to have. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think it's an indispennable assurance; other- 
wise, they face a diminishing volume of business. 

Mr. Nathan. The same spot NTIS is in. And as I say very frank- 
ly, that is an issue that needs to be resolved. 

Mr. Brown. Does the Administration have the current authority 
or would it require new law in order to mandate the greater utili- 
zation of NTIS? In other words, require the various Government 
agencies to make use of it. 

Mr. Nathan. Well again, during my own experience, when I was 
working on that issue specifically, there was no ne^* law required. 
It was just simply under existing authority of whatever that was 
back in those days, and I don't remember. I don't believe it would 
need new legislation. I think that's a basic management preroga- 
tive of— 

Mr. Brown. Since this Administration, along with many others, 
has contended that they can declare war and carry on foreign 
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poliQT without any new l^islation, you would think that they 
would be able to handle a little job like this. 
[I^aughter.] 

Mr. Nathan. I learned a long time ago, sir, there are certain 
questions you just don't respond to, and I think this is one of them. 
Thatfs why Fve survived for 30 years in this government. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Brown. Well, this gives me an opportunity to compliment 
you on your ability to survive. 
[Laughter.] 

And also on the recommendation that NTIS should be allowed 
the authority to produce their product at the lowest possible cost, 
whether or not that involves going to GPO [Government Printing 
Office] or to using private sources. 

Go over for me again why this isn't being done in the light of the 
fact that the GPO apparently contracts out m ;st of its printing 
anyway. Why can't the NTIS contract out its printing? 

Mr. Nathan. As I understand it, we are required to go to the 
GPO. And as I recall, we submitted legislation to the Congress to 
alleviate that requirement, and as I also understand it, it was de- 
cided that the l^ill would not be considered. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think that was a good recommendation and I 
think the recommendation that you refer to with regard to seeking 
the establishment of a revolving fund was a good recommendation. 
Now, I want the record to reflect, if you gentlemen recall, what it 
was that happened to those recommendations. I don't recall that 
this Committee acted adversely to them and I want to pinpoint 
who the villains are in Congress. And we have a lot of them, be- 
lieve me. 

Mr. Nathan. Well, that was I think in 1983, and in '84 we sub- 
mitted both a budget request of $5 million and appropriate legisla- 
tion—you have to obviously have legislation to establish the revolv- 
ing fund. And my recollection, and perhaps Joe's is crisper than 
mine, is that legislation never got considered at all. And I don't 
recall, sir, ^hich Committee had jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Clark, do you nave any 

Dr. Clark. I am told that this Committee did act favorably on 
that recommendation. 

Mr. Brown. I see. But you can't identify the Committee that 
acted unfavorably. 

Dr. Clark. I suspect— I am told that it is the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. Brown. Thai's what I am told, also. 

Well, may I express my regret that that happened, but let me 
ask you something else, Mr. Nathan. You offered substantial objec- 
tions to empowering the proposed corporation to borrow money 
which would have been used for the same purpose. Now, can you 
explain that? 

Mr. Nathan. Within the context of a government corporation, I 
really believe that the objectives of this Committee and what we 



"See "Technical Information Clearinghouse Fund Act of 1983; Report to Accompany H.R. 
2614/' Report by the Committee on Science and Technology, U.S. House of Repreeentatives, 98th 
Congress, 1st Session; H. Rpt. 98-94. pt. 1. 
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are proposing are pretty much the same. I think our objection, in 
addition to the specific ones, is frankly, government corporation is 
a rather cumbersome approach to this problem. Government corpo- 
rations that I am familiar— and God knows I am not familiar with 
all of them— lending institutions, Fannie Mae [Federal National 
Mortgage Association], Federal Home Loan Bank, some of those, 
very large amounts— we're talking billions of dollars, hundreds of 
millions of dollars— are very strict banking operations. NTES is rel- 
atively—certainly compared to the size of those organizations— rel- 
atively small, and a government corporation under the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act requires numbers of reports, certain 
accounting procedures. We have an advisory committee if I recall 
correctly, and a lot of other management paraphernalia as again— 
frankly, with all due respect, I can only describe as somewhat cum- 
bersome in relation to the problem that we're talking about.^^ 

It has also been my experience that government corporations 
sometimes get a bit out of— let me make sure I say this right— diffi- 
cult to exercise control over. Again, it goes back several years since 
I have been somewhat involved with some of these. 

Here I think we're not talking about a complex operation, we are 
not talking about loans and defaults and all those things; we're 
talking about strictly getting information out in the most sensible 
way and to the widest audience that we possibly can do it, which is 
what NTIS was created for. The corporation approach was a little 
bit of an overkill. 

Mr. Brown. But, Mr. Nathan, you have pointed quite properly to 
the fact that one of the problems with NTIS is that they do not 
have the resources necessary to modernize their facility and take 
advantage of the latest technology for cost reduction. If the corpo- 
ration is privatized, the first thing that the private corporation will 
do will be to iiyect that money, whether they borrow the money or 
whatever, and yet you're objecting to the proposed government cor- 
poration having exactly the same prerogative that the private cor- 
poration has. 

Mr. Nathan. Well, if I recall the provision, that the authority to 
borrow will be from the Federal Finance Bank. 

I think the msgor difference is that we're leaving it up to the pri- 
vate sector to modernize facilities, that they're going to have to 
invest the kind of capital that is necessary to make this a profit- 
making operation for them. And our view is, simply, let the private 
sector do it. Let them be responsible for getting the money. 

And I may suggest the other thing that goes along with that is 
that probably they have somewhat greater experience in the whole 

" Secretary Nathan revised his response to read: "Our objection, in addition to the specific 
ones motioned in nw statement, is frankly, a government corporation is a rather cumbersome 
approach to this problem. Government corporations that I am familiar with-and God knows 1 
am not familiar with all of them— lending institutions, Fannie Mp- Federal Home Ix>an Bank, 
some of those are very large-we're telking billions of dollars, hiirJreds of million of dollare-^ 
w-e very strict banking operations. NTIS is-certainly compared to the size of those organiza- 
tions-relatively smalL A government corporation under the Government Corporation Control 
Act requires numbers of reports, and certain accounting procedures. We have an advisory com^ 
mittee, if I recall cprreclly, and a lot of other management paraphenalia. Again, with all due 
respect, i can only describe as somewhat cumbersome in relation to the problem that we're talk- 
ing about. 
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market operation than we normally have in the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Nathan, the superficial objection which I hear 
voiced and which I voice myself frequently to the proposal that the 
Administration is making—and I understand that you're going to 
approach it cautiously and so forth— is that we have an existing op- 
eration which, with whatever minor flaws it has, is performing a 
vital public function and it is doing so at no cost to the Govern- 
ment. It doesn't seem to me that that should be the highest priori- 
ty for getting rid of. 

Mr. Nathan. This proposal— and it's my fault, when I tried to 
clarify what was being proposed I should have mentioned that 
saving money is not the principal objective of the proposal; the 
principal objective is what I described. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, it's to improve the operation. 

Mr. Nathan. To improve the basic function. We all want to get 
this information out there. I think we all agree, NTIS is having 
some problems under the current arrangement. These proposals 
have not been acceptable for one reason or another. The current 
ones that are being proposed by members of the Administration 
are not supported, so the proposal that we have here we feel is the 
most direct way of trying to achieve it. They've been paying their 
way for several years now. I remember the old clearinghouse days 
when they weren't. Not to save money, but to get the information 
out to more people. 

Mr. Brown. What happens if the private operator goes bankrupt, 
as the EOSAT corporation apparently is going to do before very 
long. You got a fall-back position? 

Mr. Nathan. I guess what we will have to do is take it over. You 
know, we will have some residual staff in the Department of C!om- 
roerce. If, in fact, the level of interest continues by the type of cor- 
poration that has shown interest in this, you know, I frankly don't 
see that as a major possibility. And if we get to the point where we 
write the RFP, lay out al) the conditions, we'll have to make sure 
that they will be in a position to meet them. 

Mr. Brown. We thought that about EOSAT. It was a consortium 
or a combination of two of the largest corporations in America, but 
they protected themselves; that is, they formed a separate corpora- 
tion and when that corporation doesn't make money they go bank- 
rupt. 

Mr. Nathan. I understand there is another proposal— I really 
don't want to get into this because I haven't been that close to it, 
but another proposal concerning the future of LANDSAT 4, 5, 6 
and 7. 

Mr. Brown. Well, this isn't a LANDSAT hearing. 
Mr. Nathan. It's a littk bit diflFerent. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have harassed the witnesses 
enough. I will yield back to you. 

Mr. Walgren. That is our function. [Laughter.] 

Let me just say that we would like to receive some more informa- 
tion on thSs federal co-operative plan. We, as a Committee, feel that 
we would like to know more about it, and whether there is enough 
for you to send us something or whether we should direct a— why 
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don t you send us something for the hearing record and we would 
follow up with you and develop the points that we think 

Mr. Nathan. Be happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walgren. Thank you very much; we appreciate your coming 
forward. Lets turn to a number of witnesses from various user or- 
ganizations, and I would like to call the next four together. Repre- 
sentuig the Anaencan Library Association, Mr. Harold Shill from 
West Virgmia University; from American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. Trivelpiece— nice to see you again Dr 
Tnvelpiece. Dr. Trivelpiece is the Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Association for ihe Advancement of Science. From Association 
ot Keaearch Libraries and Association of American Universities is 
John Shattuck, who is Vice President for Government, Community 
and Public Affairs at Harvard; and the Council of Scientific Society 
PrMidents, represented by Professor Martin Weingartner of Van- 
derbilt University. 

If you folks would come forward, your written statements will be 
made part of the record without more, and I would ask you to focus 
on some pomts tiiat you think you can give some life to in eight 
mmutes or so and will help us concentrate our thoughts, 
to Mr^sSu"^ the order in which I called you, so firat we will turn 

STATEMENTS OP HAROLD SHILL, CHAIR, LEGISLATIO I ASSEM- 
BLY, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION; ALVIN TRIVELPIECE 
EXFICUTIVE OPPICER, AMERICAN ASSOCUTION POR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OP SCIENCE; JOHN SHATTUCK, VICE PRESIDENT 
POR GOVERNMENT, COMMUNITY AND PUBLIC APPAIRS, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALP OP THE ASSOCIATION OP RE- 
SEARCH LIBRARIES AND ASSOCIATION OP AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES; PROPESSOR H. MARTIN WEINGARTNER, VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALP OP THE COUNCIL OP SCIENTIPIC SO- 
CIETY PRESIDENTS 

Dr. Skill. Mr. Chairman, I'd like to thank you very much for the 
opportunity to testify before the Committee, and I would like to ex- 
press the hbrarjr community's appreciation to you and to the Com- 
mittee for the mitiatives that you have taken in the Japanese 
^:^?'"^^"terature Act and also, in prohibiting through H.R. 
2160 further contractmg out of NTIS activities. These are very 
much appreciated by librarians and by much of the user communi- 

I bring the perspective of a librarian working at a land grant in- 
stitution. I serve clienteles in engineering, agriculture, computer 
science, forestry and education and seve;:al other disciplines I have 
direct contact with users in the library context and also with small 
businesses that we serve on the outside, and we are in a university 
where we, as a full Government depository, receive GPO publica- 
tions. We also receive a large number of NTIS, DOE, USDA and 
Department of Education documents. Our collection of NTIS docu- 
ments m approximately 400,000, which is, I believe about 20 per- 
cent of the total collection there. 
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The libraries are providing repeated and regular access to the 
same documents. I think we provide a certain kind of value-added 
ourselves in letting the same people use them repeatedly, which is 
of great benefit in dissemination to the ultimate user community. 
We are very interested in the content of the documents themselves; 
we don't view them as a discrete product, rather as identical prod- 
ucts. We view them as a discrete product, rather than as identical 
products. We view them each as an individual report of an intellec- 
tual effort. We are very concerned about bibliographic access to 
them, particularly through good indexing, and the availability of 
documents, particularly in a repository. 

The approach Td like to take in the eight minutes or so that you 
have allowed is to first talk very briefly about the foreign and do- 
mestic information policy context, and Mr. Day has covered much 
of that so rU skip over some of that; to talk about the present 
structure and improvements including a few comments on H.K. 
1615 and H.R. 2159; to give a few of my own thoughts on the public 
and private roles in the collection, processing and dissemination of 
government scientific and technical information; and to discuss an 
improved meciianism for providing policy guidance, which is some- 
thing I believe the Committee has sought. I am going to make sev- 
eral assumptions here, and Vll use the acronym STI for scientific 
and technical information, ^ , ^ . i • r 

First, that there is no real existing scientific and techmcal mtor- 
mation policy right now. We have a number of mini-policies ad- 
dressing components of it in areas like telecommunications, postal 
subsidies, copyrights, privacy and the Freedom of Information^ Act, 
but there has been a policy void in this area since COSATI went 
out of business in 1972. . 

I also think it's rather arbitrary to view information policy apart 
from the ends that that policy serves, such as developing a coher- 
ent science policy, supporting our research objectives m these 
areas, and supporting technology transfer. And I would also say 
that policy success criteria would include the broad dissemination 
of the products of government research, intellectual access, reten- 
tion through archives, and also an unpact on end user productivity. 

46.5 percent of our research today is Federally funded, 50.1 per- 
cent privately. Most of that is proprietary in nature and not avail- 
able to the rest of the potential user comm' nity, so the Federally- 
produced information has a great deal of importance. As was men- 
tioned earlier, only about 25 to 30 percent of the research done 
today is produced m the United States, but 50 percent of all major 
innovations in the last 30 years have come from small firms, ac- 
cording to the journal Business America. 

We are experiencing a change in the research environment as we 
become more and more involved with businesses, both small, as a 
servant to them, and larger corporations, getting research grants 

frcxTi them. , . ^ 

We have had some reference to the policies of other ^ ^verv 
ments. The Subcommittee last year learned a great deal L^^ni the 
Japan Information Center of Science & Technology, which has very 
assiduously collected, translated, indexed and disseminated a great 
many foreign documents which are probably a major factor m 
Japan's technological advance. 
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The USSR has been doing this since 1952. France does this. 
Others vnth a very active information policy include Sweden, 
brazil and Canada, too. 

When I testified Ljfore the committee on the Japanese Technical 
Literature Act back m March of 1986, one of the things I discov- 
ered in my own research was that a great many Federal agencies 
were doing translation activities without coordination, so I would 
agree with the previous witnesses who have said that there is not 
much coordination m some of these areas. Those included USDA. 
the Foreign Broadcast Information Service, NTIS and the Office of 
, Naval Research, among others. 

And I would also say that the NTIS effort is the most systematic 
m getting access to the foreign literature with about 26 percent of 
"lat collection now emanating from foreign sources. 

The present structure we have includes the Federal Depository 
«f &„f'i'^/l*"?TcS a" P'-ograms of NASA, sales programs such 
as that of NTIS, USDA and the Defense Technical Information 
Center. Improvements I might recommend in the current system 
would mclude placing more documents in the Depository Library 
program, or at least indexing them so we can know they exist, 
through the Monthly Catalog of Government Publications; a unified 
technical report index or database, perhaps combining access in 
one source to the technical reports in NTIS, the NASA files and 
«ie Defense Department files; lowering the costs of some of the 
ims documents m particular which are sold; and providing elec- 
tronic access to the Depository Library programs. 

One of our experts in librarianship, namely, Wilfred Lancaster at 
the University of Illinois, has estimated that about 50 percent of 
technical reports done will be available exclusively in electronic 
tonn by the year 2000, so we are very interested in seeing that 
elMtromc access to depository materials progresses. 

Ii.R. 1615 is very attractive to a lot of the library community as 
a single-stop source for Government materials, rather than going 
ttirough a number of different agencies. As written right now, we 
do see a couple of problems with it. I am not really finding any li- 
brary or archiving provisions in there; perhaps I haven't read it 
closely enough, but I am not seeing them rip' now. That is a con- 
cern, that the documents be permanently retained. 

Were concerned that the contracting-out provisions in Section 
114 are a little bit too broad and would permit virtually any con- 
tracting out for any part of the Government Information Agency's 
resporwibilities. We are concerned that we may not really see any 
te'^5y,P™^ionS' especially for the bibliographic tools from 
IS lib. I did not find any mention of indexing, which is crucially im- 
portant to permit people who want to use these documents to iden- 
tify that they exist m the first place. And there is no mention of 
dual distribution of documents in both paper and microfiche, as is 
now done through the Depository Library Program for many docu- 
ments. 

H.R. 2159 inckides many of the functions which we feel are es- 
sential to the NnS mission; of course, we're just focus-'ng on NTIS 
here and not all the Government information programs. It does 
provide a central source and permanent access for Federal, foreign. 
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state, and local documents. It provides bibliographic access through 
maintaining the Government Reports Announcements and Index. 

It provides for the dissemination of bibliographic information- 
publications such as catalogs, indexes, abstracting services, et 
cetera, through the existing Depository Library Program. It is very 
important that we get those free. At my own institution we have 
not had an increase in our materials budget in three years, and 
higher education in my own state is facing t 4.5 percent cut this 
coming year, and we are also seeing 30 to 40 percent increases m 
the prices of European journals as the dollar weakens in relation to 
European currencies. So that is a very important consideration for 
us in providing access for our own researchers and for small busi- 
ness. /^r J 

We also like the on-demand sales program at affordable prices 
for libraries, education institutions, business and faculty members. 
And we are pleased that the Japanese Technical Literature Act 
functions are included there, delegated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce as they were in that Act, too. „ , v,. x v . 

We have some reservations about Section 17(kXiv), about the dis- 
semination of bibliographic publications through the Depository Li- 
brary Program. There is a phrase at the end of that section that 
says, "To the extent that such information was being made avail- 
able for this purpose at the date of enactment of this section 
* * and our concern there is that information technologies are 
changing so fast that there may be many new forms of dissemina- 
tion that do not exist at this point, and we would rather include 
things which may not exist at this point as well as just the existing 
products of NTIS which have been created at this stage. 

As for public and private roles, I think we have a very healthy 
mix and f m looking at this from the standpoint of a person who is 
interested in the communications system of the sciences and tech- 
nologies. Public programs such as the Depository Library Program, 
the NTIS program, the ERIC program,** and education provide 
access to a wide range of materials. We have certain forms of dis- 
semination where we have mixed public and private responsibil- 
ities, includmg the availability of government data bases through 
such data base vendors as the Dialog Information bervices Corpora- 
tion,*^ which is very desirable because it reaches a broad number 
of users* _ 

In the private sector we have major indexes like Engineering 
Index and Applied Science and Technology Index, providing us 
access to much of the journal literature and also the conference 
proceedings literature. 

I would like to just briefly focus on two factors besides the collec- 
tion and dissemination which I think are important for the Sub- 
committee's consideration. One is organization of documents for re- 
trieval, very sound indexing. The Committee's instructions spoke 
about the collection and disseminaticn. I would also like to talk 
about the organization for retrieval of any products of Government 



** Educational Resources Information Center, operated under contract from the National In- 

DiafogiSifon^^^ Services, Inc., is a subsidiary of the Lockheed Corporation, t or further 
information, contact the marketing d^jpartment at 3460 Hillview Avenue, Palo Alto, California 
94304. 
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research being venr, very important if we're going to get maximum 
access for potential users. 

Secondly, I would like to talk about the cost. The cost is also a 
crucial consideranon, especially for those of us in the non-profit 

In Appendix E of my written testimony I've provided a compari- 
son of the perKX>nnect-hou7 costs of government data bases which 
are provided directly to Dialog by government providers in the first 
instance, and those provided and enhanced through private provid- 
ers in the second. The average per-hour cost of these is $93,26 per 
hour for the ones provided through both private vendora manipu- 
lating the mformation and then providing it to Dialog. It's $45 70 
for the government agencies which have provided it directly 'to 
Dialog Information Services. 

This w a m^or concern for universities. We have seen Federal 
grants dechnmg. As I mentioned a few minutes ago, our own uni- 
versity budget has been declining. We're concerned about small 
business, and we are trying to attract a lot of high-tech industries 
m my own area, and we cooperate with an initiative called Soft- 
ware Valley and something which extends up into the Chairman's 
area called the Monongahela River Summit Conference, which is 
attempting a development of the Monongahela River Basin area in 
southwefctem Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia, and we 
are concerned about the abUity of these organizations to afford ex- 
pensive products If they can't afford them, they are not going to 
get to the ultimate users of the products. 

For collection, I see this as primarily a public function. It may 
not be very costeffective for a private agency to spend a great deal 
of tune going after low-return types of information. The best thing 
1 can think of in other Department of Commerce pr<^ains would 
be the Census, where Census takers go around to individual house- 
holds and may have to make repeated calls on them. I don't think 
ttiis would be very effective for a private sector organization to do, 
but the type of data you get from that is essential for program 
planning m some of the social areas. 

Mr. Waloren. I'm going to have to call the time on you, and I 
apologizo for doing that because your comments are venr heloful 
Mr. Skill, Sure. I apologize. "piui. 
Mr. Waloren. Maybe we will get a chance to come back and you 
wiUsee places where thoughts you still have will fit. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Shill follows:] 
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St«tenent of 

Dr. Harold B. ShilX, Chair 
Legislation Attetnbly 
Aaarican Library Association 

b«fort th« 

Subcoomittte on Science, Hesearch, and Technology 
of the 

House CoMiittee on Science, Space, and Technology 
on 

Federal Information Resources Policy 
July 14, 1987 

Mr. Chairman and Subcoe»ittee Members, I an Harold ShiXi, Head Librarian 
and Associate Professor at the Evansdale Library, West Virginia University. 
Ky librery serves programs in engineering, agriculture, forestry, computer 
science, education end several other disciplines. As ^he lergest branch 
library at my state's land-grant university, we also have e statewide mission 
to share technical information in support of ec development and the 

Agricultural Extension Service. 

It is my privilege today to testify on behalf of the American Library 
Association (ALA), a nonprofit, educational organization of nearly 44,000 
librarians, library users and librery supporters devoted to the improvement of 
librery and information services for the entire population. Within ALA; t 
have served es a member of the Legislation Cowiittee of the Association of 
college and Research Libraries since 1982, and I will be serving as chairman 
of that coe«ittee in 1987-88. In addition, I chair the Association's 
Ugislation Assembly. I also have been Federal Relations Coordinator for the 
West Virginia Library Association since 1983. 

The Association coemiends the Subcommittee for focusing its attention on 
the future of the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) and on the 
broader questions of access to government-produced information in a 
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fast-changing information environnent. We are particularly pleased that the 
Houae-passed HR 2160, the Nt'cional Bureau of standards Authorization for FY 
1988, contains the Subcommittee's language prohibiting NTIS from contracting 
out activities not currently performed by outside contractors. When I 
testified for ALA on the Japanese Technical Literature Act in March 1986, the 
legislative focus was upon the importance of technical information as a 
i'esource in an increasingly competitive international economic order. At that 
tine, witnesses noted the importance of the Japan information Center of 
Science .ind Technology (JICST) for making Japan an economic power. JICST has 
assiduously acquired, translated, processed, indexed and distributed technical 
literature to all sectors of Japanese industry since its inception in 1955. 
systematic access to this literature has been a fundamental reason for Japan's 
rapid advance in both basic and high-tech industries since World War ix. 
Japan recognized early in its industrial development effort that fichnical 
inforwation was an indispensable resource for the upward clinb, and that 
country's present economic stature shows graphically the benefits which can 
accrue from a carefully crafted and progressive national information policy. 

Discussions of information policy in the United States have generally 
focused on constituent parts of a national information policy, such as copy- 
right, cost, privacy, telecommunications, postal subsidies, information 
reporting rsquirtMnts, the Freedom of Information Act, and the use of new 
technologiss, rathar than broader questions of government role and societal 
need. More recently, such Administration initiatives as Office of Management 
and Budget (0MB) Circulars A-76, Performance of Cosnercial Activities, and 
A-130, Management of Federal Information Resources, the establishment of a 
"sensitive but unclassified" information category, the NTIS privatization pro- 
posal, cuts in data collection, ^ar.d Administration challenges to the role of 
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the Joint Comiittee on Printing (JCP) in agency printing decisions by re/ismg 
the Federal Acquisition Regulation (see Appendix A) have brought information 
policy questions into the political spotlight. This Subcommittee's Own 
investigations into science policy, technology policy, and technology transfer 
programs also have given increased political visibility to information policy 
questions. When we further consider the profusion of bills relating to 
information policy now before Congress, the rapid emergence of new information 
technologies, and the current opportunity to begin the pilot electronic 
printing projects for the Government Printing Office (GPO) Depository Library 
Program, it is clear Oiat information policy has emerged in 1986 as a major 
political issue with far-reaching implications. 

The Subcommittee is addressing four sroad questions in these hearings: 
1) identification of federal agencies now providing scientific and technical 
information (STI) , the nature and extent ^f interactions among then, and 
possible i»5>rovements in existing systems; 2) identification of steps U. S. 
agencies are now taking to identify, acquire, organize and distribute STI from 
other countries? 3) definition of appropriate public and private roles in 
identifying, collecting, organizing and disseminating government and scien- 
tific, technical and statistical inforiLation; and 4) the identification of 
agencies oth^r than the Office of Science and Technology Policy which can 
contribute to the development of national information policy and successfully 
coordinate and unify the nation's STI resources to meet existing and potential 
information needs. The Subcommittee has also expressed a desire to examine 
the utility of HR 1615 and HR 2159 for improving federal STI coordination. 

I would like to address the Subcommittee's concerns by: 1) examining the 
national and international context of information policy today; 2) reviewing 
the federal government's current programs for acq-airing, processing. 
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organising, indexing end disseminating both completed research and statistical 
data? 3) analyzing the question of public/private responsibilities in the 
context of current national inforaation needs and the option of converting 
NTIS into a govemaent corporation? and 4) giving some attention to a policy 
■echanisa which might appropriately draft the type of information policy the 
SubcOMiittee seeks. 

I should state at the outset that 1 will proceed froo two operating 
assumptions: 1) we do not, at present, have an explicit national information 
policy (or policies); and 2) it is arbitrary to discuss a particular type of 
information policy, such as technical information policy, in isolation from 
the ends it is supposed to serve. Viewed from the standpoint of the second 
assuiq>tion, we cannot talk about naUonal information policy without 
considering our research and developoent priorities, technology transfer aims, 
STI user needs and the larger societal impact of choices made in this area. 
Decisions made in this area are not minor adjustments affecting a small sector 
of society but basic choices with potentially vast social consequences. 

The Information Policy Context : 

The United States has clearly lost the doodrtant economic position it held 
at the end of World War II. Many European and Asian countries have either 
re-built war*shattered economic infrastructures or advanced into the 
industrial age for the first time. We discovered the extent of our economic 
interdependence in 1973 and 1974, when OPEC oil embargoes created gas lines in 
this coun^try for the first time in a non-war situation. We have recognized 
reluctantly that other countries can build products not only more cheaply but 
also, in some cases, better, as we see from the profusion of high-quality 
German, Japanese, French, and Swedish cars on American highways. We have been 
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forced to re-examine previously unchallenged assumptions about the permanence 
of American standards of living and military superiority. The Subconaaittee's 
hearings are part of that important effort to define our current coopetitive 
situation and to chart new directions for a productive and peaceful future. 

The Japanese Technical Literature Act of 1986 was an important official 
recognition that we have a national interest, in monitoring technical 
innovations in other countries, though scientists and industrial researchers 
have been awcxe o£ the importance of Japan's literature for some time. As the 
oubcomiittee will recall, 81 percent of Japan's scientific and technical 
journals were not covered by Western language indexes in 1981 and 75.5 percent 
of them were not available at all in Western languages {Gibson and Kunkel, 
1981). As the result of JICST's efforts, Japan profitted immensely from 
Western technological research. While The Netherlands and West Germany early 
recognized the importance of Japan's literature and made concerted efforts to 
provide access to it for their researchers, it took a mounting trade deficit 
to arouse similar interests in this country. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture (OSDA) has actively collected, 
translated and disseminated "techrical translations" of significant research 
from numerous foreign countries. Approximately 25 percent of the reports col- 
lected by KTIS today originate in other countries, and these reports include 
such topic* of current research interest as robotics, artificial intelligence, 
fifth-generation computing, bio' schnology, fiber optics, and advanced mate- 
rials research. Most of these reports are acquired through intergovernmental 
agreements. The President's April 10, 1987, Executive Order 12591 "Facilitat- 
ing Access to Science and Technology" is another important st^p encouraging 
government initiatives to acquire and disseminate foreign STI. There are 
smaller programs as well, but coordination among them seems minimal. 
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America's research infrastructure has grown and evolved greatly since the 
end of world War II. Prior to that conflict, research was performed primarily 
in the industrial sector and by university-based investigators. The federal 
government first assumed a major role in this area during Korld War II by 
supporting research with potential military applications. In addition to 
profoundly changing university-government relationships, the wartime research 
effort also created a body of technical reports potentially useful for both 
applied and basic research. That literature was preserved and made available 
for repeated societal use by the Publications Board and the Office of 
Technical Services, the organizational ancestors of NTIS. 

Research in the private and public sectors has thrived since World War 
II, and much of that success is attributable to continued federal government 
support for basic and applied research and the ready availability of documents 
reporting the results of that research. The National Science Foundation (NSF) 
has estimated that $118.6 billion was spent on research and development in 
1586 ( Statistical Abstract of the United States , 1987, p. 564). NSF data 
shows that 50. X percent of research and development funding was provided by 
industry, 46.5 percent by the federal government, 2 percent by universities, 
and 1.4 percent by other sources. Most research in the industrial sector is 
proprietary in nature and not available to the general public or to other 
firms. Non-classified results of research done under government contract, 
however, are made available for repeated public use by NTIS. However, one 
potentially controversial provision of E.O. 12591 calls for the development of 
a uniform federal policy that would allow thos<» ith federal grants and 
contracts to retain the rights to technical data generated by their federally 
supported work. An article in the May 13, 1987, Chronicle of Higher 
Education, "U.S. Agencies Told to Disseminate Results of Research," discusses 
this provision. 
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Interest' d investigators and librarians can systematically determine what 
research has been done through Government Reports Announcements and Index 
(GRA&I)/ a superbly indexed reference tool which is made available to 
depository and other libraries, businesses, and the public. 

Despite this impressive record of technical achievement, American 
dominance in the development of new technologies is clearly a thing of the 
past. Only 25 to 30 percent of the world's research is now produced within 
the United States, and that percentage is not likely to rise. 

There also have been significant changes in the technical research 
structure within the United States. Fifty percent of all major innovations in 
the last 30 years have come from small firms ("High-Tech Services for Small 
Business," Business America , June 9, 1986, pp. 2-7). Alliances with industry 
also have become increasingly important as federal research patronage has 
dwindled in recent years. While some voices in academia object strenuously to 
the superxmposition of the private sector's research agenda, both universities 
and business have benefited from the sharing of human, laboratory, computer 
and library resources. 

This shift in the structure of technical research, however, has not moved 
us any closer to the kind of information policies developed by ot*^er indus- 
trialized countries. The Soviet Union has systematically collected and 
disseminated STI since the All-Union Institute of Scientific and Technical 
Information was established in 1952. The French Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique has aggressively collected and made available STI to 
researchers in France. Canada, Brazil, Sweden, and many other countries have 
developed information policies reflecting national STI needs (Wrenn, 1987), 
The contributions of Japan and JICST have already been noted. 

STI policy in the United States, however, has been virtually non-existent 
since the demise of the Committee on Scientific and Technical Information 
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(COSATl) in 1972. As the Subco«.ittee noted in its hoaring charter, only o«B 
«»ong feder.1 agencies with information concerns has displayed any coherent 
approach toward information policy, and that approach has emphasized 
cost-benefit analysis and reduction of government information activities, 
•Mxiwm feasible reliance on the rivate sector" for information dissemina- 
tion, non-duplication of private sector activities, and cost recovery through 
user chwrge.. Nowhere in this de facto policy is there any systematic effort 
to ascertain STI usjr requirements, national information needs, or the effec- 
tiveness of American STI programs in cou^rison with those of other nations. 
The National Teleconnunications and Information Administration and the Federal 
CooBunication. Co»nission, on the other hand, have focused on telecommunica- 
tions and computers rather than the content of STI being collected and 
disseminated. The result has been a policy vacuum. 

Two other developments, multinational corporation ownership of American 
information vendors and the profusion of new information technologies, should 
also be addressed in order to convey a well-rounded description of the 
information environment in which policy decisions must be made. 

Though it has received relatively little attention from the media, many 
private firms in the information sector have been acquired by foreign-owned 
companies or their subsidiaries. Among the three largest private database 
vendors, only DIALOG Information Services is still wholly American-owned. The 
other major private sector vendors. Bibliographic Retrieval Services (B^S) and 
Pergaaon/SDC oaBIT, have come under the control of Dutch (1979) and British 
(1987) firms, respectively. Although such change of ownership is normal in 
the course of business, a.-tual and potential foreign takeovers of American 
vendors must be considered when policy decisions regarding public/private 
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control of government-produced infoma .ion are considered (see Appendix B for 
MA resolution) • 

Far less subtle than the incremental shift to foreign ownership has been 
the explosion of new information technologies, most of which offer real or 
potential benefits for government information programs. The two most notable 
innovations have been the development of online database services and optical 
laser disk technologies for the storage and retrieval of information. 

The first major databases, NASA/RECOM and KEDLARS, -^ere the product of 
joint public/private development in the mid-1960s. The software developed 
from those early projects enabled the two private vendors, Lockheed Retrieval 
systems and Systems Development Corporation, to later mount the DIALOG and SOC 
ORBIT systems. The National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) and 
the National Library of Medicine (NLM) continued to offer their own database 
services with the original software, although NASA and the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics have jointly provided the AEROSPACE DATABASn 
through DIALOG. There are now approximately 4500 databases available through 
550 different searching systems, and 40-50 "gateways" enable searchers to move 
directly from one system into another* '"^ addition to offering bibliographic 
databases, the major searching system operators also have loaded a variety, of 
full-text, statistical and factual databases into their mainframe computers. 

The other development, optical laser disk, has in the last two years 
significantly transformed the electronic information environment. Where 
previously information searchers were able to access only print or online 
databases » with their trade-offs of time, cost and searching/retrieval capa- 
bilities, now users have the prospect of using Boolean searching capabilities, 
searching multiple years of a database at the same time, and eliminating 
online database connect and telecoimunication charges. Approximately 100 
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databases are now available in CD-ROM (compact disk, read-only memory) format, 
and librarians, database producers and vendors have shown great interest in 
using this new technology by investing in equipment and database subscrip- 
tions. Several federal databases, including ERIC, AGRICOIA, MEDLINE and NTIS, 
are now available on compact disk through private vendors or coon will be. 

Federal G overnment Organization for STI Collection and Dissemination 

It was noted earlier that the federal government does not have a 
conscious information policy, though it has established a series of mini- 
policies affecting copyright, technology transfer, deposit of government 
publications, etc. The absence of an overall policy became abundantly clear 
to me in 1986, when I discovered while preparing to testify on the Japanese 
Technical Literature Act that technical translations were performed by such 
diverse agencies as the Department of Agriculture, Foreign Broadcast informa- 
tion Service, the Office of Naval Research, NTIS, the Army's Foreign Science 
and Technology Center and several other agencies. These agencies were mostly 
unaware of what the others were doing or had done, and I reconnended at that 
time that inter-agency efforts at coordination and careful documentation of 
translation cctivities be undertak^sn. 

The U. S. government also has a multitude of agencies collecting and 
processing data, although central agencies (GPO and NTIS) do exist for the 
printing, indexing and dissemination of documents. In reality, only 50 per- 
cent of the documents prepared by federal agencies are actually made available 
to the public through the Depository Library Program or the GPO Sales Program, 
Many agencies are not fully aware of the deposit requirements. Most, however, 
either receive printing services through GPO or receive a JCP waiver to have 
their printing done elsewhere. When the printing is done on the outside, 
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unfortunately, the likelihood of a document being deposited with the 
Depository Library Program appears to be significantly reduced. 

This dispersion of responsibility notwithstanding, many federal agencies 
have done an outstanding job of collecting and processing data/information and 
making it available to the public through appropriate channels. The agencies 
with tha broadest programs of data collection/dissemination are the Department 
of Comnerce, Department of Labor, Department of Health and Human Services, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of Education, NASA, Environmental 
Protection Agency, GPO and its Superintendent of Documents. Much of the 
information collected and disseminated by these agencies fits within the 
scientific, technical and statistical parameters established by the 
SubcooBtittee as areas of interest. 

The most prominent data coll action /distribution agencies in the CoBkuarce 
Department are the Census Bureau and NTIS. The Bureau of the Census compiles 
data in 12 subject areas (population, housing, manufactxirers, agriculture, 
etc.) and ma3ces the data aviiilable through such publications as the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States , County and City Data Book , State 
and Metropolitan Area Data Book , national and state -by-state summary volucas 
for each of the 12 censuses* The Bureau also disseminates data from other 
government agencies and some non-federal research organizations in some of its 
publications* Census data is available on magnetic tapes for local manipula- 
tion. Data collected by the Bureau is widely recognized as indispensable for 
industrial, business, governmental and educational planning and for research 
in a wide variety of academic disciplines. 

The West Virginia University (WVU) Libraries are a Census Depository, 
'.rensus depositories and data affiliates collect and provide access to the 
Bureau's many publications. The WVU libraries also have sponsored a number of 
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workshops on the use of Census data which are taught by Census personnel ,t8 
part of their outreach program* We have arranged successful programs for 
small businesses, local government and academic disciplines ranging from 
sociology to agricultural economics to health services planning* Data tapes 
are maintained at HVU for researchers* use by our Office of Health Services 
Research. The Census outreach programs, unfortunately, have suffered from 
budget cutbacks. 

The SubcoBBiittee is already familiar with NTIS programs, so I will try to 
provide some perspective on their accessibility and use through research 
libraries in the university # corporate, and governmental research environ- 
ments. Many university libraries provide permanent access to significant 
parts of the NTIS document collection. Texas A£M University, for example, has 
70 percent of the overall collection in its libraries. At WVU, we have devel- 
oped a 400,000-document NTIS coll-»ction through standing orders in 33 subject 
categories (see Appendix C) and selective purchases of documents outside our 
profile. We generally try to borrow documents not exactly fitting ov*" 
research interests fro© other academic libraries. This recurrent access to 
NTIS documents through libraries is an important and lasting "value added" 
through the current distribution system. 

In addition to archiving much of the NTIS collection, university 
libraries also promote use of NTIS documents in a variety of ways. At my own 
institution, we include instn-^tion in the use of GRAM, the primary index for 
identifying NTIS documents f in all our bibliographic instruction classes for 
graduate and advanced undergraduate engineering students, it is our expecta- 
tion that these individuals will use NTIS resources both in their academic 
work and later in their working careers. We strongly encourage searches of 
the online NTIS database for all grant-funded and dissertation/thesis 
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research, and the online version is the fourth »ost heavily used of the 500 
plus datahasss ve can access* Use would be ever higher if DIALOG, the private 
vendor through which %<e use ths NTIS database, had not increased its online 
connect-hour charge from $45 to $69 per hour in the past few years. We also 
maintain SDI (selective dissemination of information) profiles on robotics and 
low-volume road maintsnance for two engineering faculty members. These 
researchers rsceive biweekly printouts of new reports added to the NTIS data- 
base rscently, end they feel thet both they and their students are kept 
abreast of tha scate-of-the-art in these areas, since research reports are 
usually well ahsad of the published joumel liters ture in currency. 

HTIS products are elso e mainstay of corporate and governmentel research 
library services. For examp:.i, at the Westinghouse Research and Development 
center Library in Monroeville, Pe., $7200 worth of NTIS documents were pur- 
chassd to support diverse Westinghouse research projects in the first five 
months of 1987 alone. The privetired Morgantown Energy Technology Center Li- 
brery has bought $5000-$6000 worth of NTIS documents annually since 1980. The 
Appalachian Laboratory for Occupational ©afety and Health Library, elso priva- 
tised, has purchased an averege of 360 NTIS documents annually for the past 
five years. Librarians in ell three of these facilities are extremely pleased 
with current NTIS cervices and concerned about possible cost incrsases, penna- 
nent evailability of docun^nts, and loss of the "one-stop source" feature 
should HTIS be privetired or otherwise dispersed among sevsrel organiretions. 

Deta collected by the OSDA is elso in very heevy demand in the Bvensdale 
Library. Agricultural Statistics , en annual compilation o2 production end 
market data, is in particularly heevy demand with faculty and graduate stu- 
dents in Agriculturel Economics end with Agriculturel Extension Specielists. 
Hany publications of the USDA's Agricultural Reseerch Service and Economic 
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Research Service are utilized regularly by researchers, extension personnel, 
Soil and Conwrvation .ta££, and local U. s* Forest Service personnel, thereby 
both promoting new discoveries beneficial to the agricultural sector and 
transfeiring existing Juiowledge to agricultural producers in fulfillment of 
the University's land-grant mission* systematic access to this literature and 
to the publications of state university extension stations is provided by the 
Bibliography of Agriculture and its online equivalent, AGRICOU, Current 
research can be monitored through the USDA/CRIS (Current Research Information 
Service) database. Both AGRICOU and CRIS are available through DIALOG and 
BRS, and AGRICOLA is now available in CD-ROM format through silverPlatter, 
inc. The National Agricultural Library is also using optical character recog- 
nition and laser disk technologies to increase access to state experiment 
station publications « 

Access to a wide range of educational and education-related publications 
and unpublished documents is available through the printed Current Index to 
Journals in Education and Resources in Education and the online ERIC lile* 
Both the printed and online ERIC files are the most heavily used resources in 
their formats in the Evansdale Library, The Department o? Education has 
recently conducted a review of the ERIC system's effectiveness. As the result 
of favorabl* input from librarians, educators and other users, relatively few 
changes will be made. The ERIC system is the primary mechanism for the 
dissemination of educational knowledge, particularly that collected by 16 ERIC 
clearinghouses ind not otherwise indexed or published. Given the current 
attention* to educa^rional reform as a national priori'^y, it is extraordinarily 
useful for identifying "what work^" and reducing duplication in program 
development and educational research. 

The National Library of Medicine makes available research results, 
clinical program reviews. Information on toxins and a great variety of other 
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infoxcAtion 7«l«v*nt to bioMdical rct«arch«rii and practitionars throu9h its 
printad Indax Hadicua and such online filas as Nadlina, Cancarlit# Htalth 
Manning and Adainistration and Toxlina. Univarsity aadical librarias sarva 
^s tha cantral nodas c£ ragional aadical library natvorks, all coordinatad 
£ro« HIM and providing iiaadiata patiant cart infonation to hospitalsf 
clinics and privata practitionara throughout tha country. Tha sharing of 
inforsation through lfLM*s bibliographic products and tha ragional nstworka has 
clsarly banafitad both haalth cara and bicpadical rassarch in tha Unitad 
Statas, as is shown by tha strong support in both tha Exscutiva Branch and 
Congrass for tha Madical Library Assistanca Act* 

HASA has usad both public and privata aganciss through its Tachnology 
Utilisation Frograa to dissaainata ''spin-off" knowladga froai tha spaca program 
for cosMsrcial and industrial usa. MASA also producad an indax to its own 
tschnical raports, Sciantific and Tachnical Atrospaca Kaports ( STAR ) , and 
collaboratas with tha Aaarican Instituta of Aaronautics and Astronautics to 
produca tha printad Intamational Aarospaca Abstracts and tha onlina AEROSPACE 
databasa. Xn addition # aany NASA tachnical raports and tachnical publicationa 
ara distributad to dapository librarias through tha Dapository Library Pro- 
gram. Though NASA is clsarly aaking a cortaciantious dissaaination affort# va 
hava .found it confusing on occasion to dsal saparataly with NASA officials for 
databass accounts for NASA/MSCON saarching# with a privata vandor for 
training, and with anothar privata vandor for tschnical support* 

Environaantal Protaction Agancy <£PA) publications ara aval labia in 
raport sarias which can ba idantifiad through aithar printad indaxas ( Monthly 
Catalog of U. S. Govamaant Publications # Salactad Watar Rasourcas Abstracts , 
ate ^ or onlina databasa a, such as WATER RESOURCE ABSTRACTS. Tha EPA raport 
^ariaa ara also fully catalogad in tha Evansdala Library, anabling librarians 
and usars to access thaa diractly by titla or ssrias naaa. 
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The Library Program Service at GPO in conjunction with the library 
conmunity has established criteria for selecting publications to go to deposi- 
tory libraries from the material printed at GPO and elsewhere. There is at 
least one full depository library in /ery state, and more than 1400 libraries 
are at least partial depositories. Depository libraries maintain these 
collections over time for free public access, and the Depository Library 
System is an extremely effective mechanism for placing government documents 
close to the public and removing econociic barriers to their v.se. However, as 
a result of budget cutbacks and the implementation of Admii..stration policy, 
25 percent of government publications have been curtailed or eliminated. The 
Depository Library System's usefulness as a means of free, equal access has 
been eroded by these measures. 

Representative Brown is to be commended for offering hr 1615 for- 
consideration by Congress. The "one-stop" source feature of an information 
superagency is certainly attractive to many librarians and other government 
users. Though there is clearly considerable merit to his approach, uhere are 
also some pitfalls in this bill which should be brought to the Subcommittee's 
attention. 

First, HR 1615 contains no library or archiving provisions. will 
documents collected by a Government Information Agency be maintained perma- 
nently for public access in a central location? Will a back file or master 
copy be maintained to permit later distribution to requesters outside the 
Washington, D, C,, area? If we assume that doc -^ents in present information 
systems such as NTIS and ERIC have long-.^rm value, which they clearly do, 
provision must be made for the maintenance of that archiving function in a 
Government Information Agency. 

Second, the contracting provisions in Section 114 are so broad as to 
permit virtually any type of "contracting out" for the performance of. any part 
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of the agency's responsibilities. The only limitation on the Administrator *s 
discretionary ability in this area appears to be financial* Where does this 
leave the GPO and its Superintendent of Documents? Considerable concern has 
been raised with the Subconmittee and elsewhere about the contracting out of a 
resource so precious as government information, so it %rould appear that a 
clearer statement of government responsibilities and their limitations is 
needed here* 

Third, there are no depository provisions in the bill as currently 
written* If the value of the Depository Library Program is to be preserved, 
clearly, provision must be made for the distribution of at least the set of 
documents currently sent to depository libraries and hopefully more. This is 
a serious matter of both citizen access and program effectiveness, so the 
present form and level of distribution at least "ihould be maintained, if not 
strengthened* 

Fourth, there is no mention of indexing in the bill. The uechanism 
providing systematic access to any body of literature is an index, 'xhe 
Monthly Catalog of 0. S* Government Publications provides precisely that type 
of access to all depository publications and some non-depository documents* 
Government Reports Announcements and Index provides subject, author, title, 
corpoLate sotirce, report number and series indexing for NTIS documents, and 
' this is one feature of thaw service which makes ix. ;o usable* Any new agency, 
such as the proposed Government Information Ag&ncy, must have a comparable 
tool providing bibliographic access to the documents it has collected, or 
retaiu existing indexes, if that col) action is to be truly accessible* 

Finally, though mention is nade of pr^nt, microfiche, and electronic 
formats, there is no mention of the current system of dual distribution (paper 
and microfiche) of many depository items* Such dual distribution is essential 
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if libraries are to provide govenasent infor»ation in the most appropriate 
fomat for that library's users. 

In addition, F. Wilfrid Lancaster of the University of Illinois has 
predicted that 50 percent of all technical reports will be disseminated in 
nachine-readable fom only by the year 2000. Thus, as more «md more govern- 
mfc^nt information becoa^s available only electronically, it is essential for an 
informed public that they have access to information in this new format 
through depository libraries. 

In response to this need, JCP pissed a resolution on April 9, 1987, 
urging GPO to take the appropriate steps to initiate tests of the dissemina*- 
tion of federal information in electronic form to the depositories. The JCP 
letter to the Public printer cited the Comittee's "belief that new and emerg- 
ing technologies could make it possible to distribute government information 
to depository libraries at substantial cost. savings to the program." JCP also 
conveyed its support for funding of the pilots to the Appropriations 
Committees. 

The Public Printer responded to CZB's desire to test the feasibility of 
dissemination of electronic information to depositories by attking the Appro- 
priations CoHiittees for $800,000, by transfer from the GPO revolving fund, to 
establish a pilot project office and begin the work on tests. The Public 
Printer also established an information technology program within the Library 
Program Service at GPO to begin work on planning for pilots (see Appendix D 
for ALA resolution) . 

It is important that the pilots be funded for FY '88 because at least 16 
agencies have volunteered to participate in the program and they see the 
Depository Library program as a vehicle for fulfilling their legal mandates to 
disseminate information to the public. For example, the Census Bureau plans 
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on publishing aost of the 1990 Census electronically and are now experinenting 
with CO-MOIto. EPA Is Mndated by law to sake the Toxic Release Inventory Data 
available to the public through coi^ter telecosaninications and other nMans 
and they see the depository progrsM as a way of Cc-^ng this. The longer the 
delay, the less likely it is that the public will get free access to this 
data* since a coordinated prograM will not exist and agencies left to their 
own My or mmy not provide free access and if they follow 0MB 's direction they 
will charge as auch as they can for the data. 

The Advisory Coaedttee established by JCP issued reports in 1984 and 1987 
st^porting the pilot projects. That coaadttee is coi^sed of representatives 
froa the Inforaation Industry Association, the Coa^uters and Business Equip-* 
aent Manufacturers Association, as well as library associations, executive 
branch agencies and legislative ccaaittees. A nuaber of private-sector 
coapanies offering to participate in pilots have aet with GPO and JCP. 

Public and Private Responsibilities 

A healthy aix of public and private sector prograas for the distribution 
of govemaent inforaation existed long before OHB issued Circulars A<-76 and 
A-130. Thi^ aix is aost clearly deaonstrated in the government's use of 
private inforaation vendors with a broad user base, such as DIALOG, BRS and 
Pergauon/SDC OXBIT, to provide access to govemaent databases in acadeaia, 
public and corporate libraries # and state and local governments. It should be 
noted, however, that user costs in accessing government databases through 
private inforaation vendors are often substantially higher than those incurred 
•in using databases stored in government coaputers. Government information 
re**pac)caged by the private sectov is also usually expensive for end users. 
Appendix E shows that the average cost of government information databases 
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provided through DIALOG by the private sector is $93.26, while databases 
provided directly to DIALOG by the collecting agencies costs $45.70 per 
connect hour. Privatization more than doubles the cost to end users. 

There is very strong user and librarian sentiment that the present NTIS 
system, for example, works extremely effectively. Much of the corporate and 
governmental agency use cited in NTIS statistics really reflects the work of 
corporate and medical librarians, who have systematically identified and 
procured requested documents for researchers and administrators through this 
"one-stop source." One librarian at a privatized federal library has 
emphasized the importance of the "one«stop" feature, noting that one has to 
call or %rrite many different agencies or organizations if responsibility for 
various stages of the collection/processing/distribution process is dispersed 
to several different public /private organizations. The inclusion of documents 
procured through bilateral agreements with foreign governments is also a 
feature which is essential if the United States is to remain competitive. 

In addition, the archiving, rapid delivery, excellent indexing, and 
relatively low cost of NTIS documents are necessary features of a system which 
meets user research needs and enhances American economic competitiveness. It 
is very doubtful that a private firm, operating under market incentives, would 
be able to deliver the entire array of services presently provided by NTIS at 
a competitive price. The Landsat privatization experience is an excellent 
example of the risks inherent in the uncritical delegation of public 
v^sponsibilities to the private sector. 

The -private sector has contributed very significantly to the current 
structure of STI dissemination. For example. Engineering Index , compiled by 
the Engineering societies Library of New York, provides the most comprehensive 
coverage available for engineering journals and conference proceedings. 
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including many foreign contributions to the literatxire. The Evansdale 
Library's printed version of j:.nqineering Index is among the nost heavily used 
of our abstracting and indexing services. It is a "must" tool for graduate 
students doing thesis/dissertation research, and %re exaphasize it along with 
GRA&I in our bibliographic instruction program. Unfortunately, access to this 
fine service's online counterpart, the COMPENDEX database, has been inhibited 
by its $108 per connect-hour cost on DIALOG. In addition, the conference 
proceedJjigs portion of the database has been brolcen cff into a separate file, 
called Ei ENGZNEERIllG HEETINGS, and it is necessary to search both files at a 
cost of nearly $2 per minute to secure complete coverage of the online 
equivalents of Kngineering Index . As a result of their high cost and the 
inability of many students and faculty members without large grants to pay, 
COKPEMDEX and Ei ENGINEERING MEETINGS both receive far less use at West 
Virginia University than their importance would indicate. The technical 
cowunication system clearly suffers, in this instance, from the injection of 
ZMirket considerations. 

Historically, Americans have arrived at pragmatic solutions to practical 
problems rather than being bound by ideology. This approach is still valid in 
the information policy area today. The Chaxrman and the Subcommittee deserve 
the sincere appreciation of the user and library communities for not standing 
by and allowing the dismemberment of a technical information system which has 
served its purpose well, provided accountability to the American taxpayer, and 
preserved our options for future information recpilrements • 

Although ALA has not taken a position on HR 2159, we are convinced that 
NTIS functions should be performed by a government agency, we believe th'»t 
the government corporation option is definitely worth further examination if 
it would preserve the strengths of the existing technical connunication system 
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and its report literature hub, the nTIS. HR 2159 appears to include the 
functions vhich ALA considers essential to NTIS. In. January 1987, ALA»s 
Council adopted a resolution (Appendix F) which spelled out the vital 
functions currently performed by NTis which should be continued whatever 
changes are made to the structure of NTIS: 

a) provision of a centralized source and permanent 
repository for a broad range of federal, international, 
state, local, and other unclassified scientific and 
technical reports; 

b) provision of bibliographic access to the material 
through tools such as NTIS' Government Reports 
Announcements and index ; ' 

c) dissemination of bibliographic information products of 
such a repository, i.e., catalogs, indexes, abstracts, and 
newsletters, through the Government Printing office's 
Depository Library Program; 

d) operation of a timely, "on demand" sales program for 
this scientific and technical information at prices 
affordable for not-for-profit libraries, educational 
institutions, students, small business entrepreneurs, and 
other similar groups. 

We particularly appreciate the inclusion of the requirement to make 
biblio<;raphic information products available to depository libraries in 
section 17 (k) (4). However, we are concerned that the phrase at the end of 
that section, "to the extent that such information was being made available 
for this purpose on the date of enactment of the section," will not restrict 
th^ bibliographic information products provided to depositories in the future. 

We recognize that 0MB prefers to move in the direction of privatization, 

rational arguments notwithstanding. The folly in that approach was stated 

very clearly in the April 10, 1987, issue of Science ; 

While upholding Commerce's position on privatization, 
agency (NTIS) officials say there is no clear ec< omic 
rationale to support it. In fact, 0MB has yet to respond 
to an NTIS staff request for a justification that can be 
used in the testimony before Congress. 0MB also was 
unable to provide Science with an econcsic case to back 
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claiBS that a privately run NTIS would be more efficient. 
Agency officials simply say that looving NTIS is consistent 
with the Administration's policy of having the private 
sector talce over federal activities wherever possible. 
(Crawford r p. 140) 

Similar concerns have been expressed in Technology Review . ("Privatizing 
Tech-Info," Technology Review , February/March 1987, pp. 8, 10). We applaud 
the Chairman and the Subccnnittee for ta)cing so seriously the need for a sound 
technical infonnation policy, particularly in the present competitive climate. 
The ultimate measure of an information policy's success is its impact on end 
user productivity, not disseminator profit margins, and we are grateful that 
the Subconnittee had maintained this focus through its investigations in this 
policy area. He are hopeful that a coherent STI policy based on user require- 
ments and national needs will emerge from the Subcxmnittee * s deliberations. 
Both public and private sectors have important contributions to offer to an 
STI cooBtunications system meeting those neels and requirements. 

Policy Mechanism ; 

The Subconaittee's hearing charter requested input from affected parties 
on the identification of federal agencies which could contribute to the 
development of an information policy meeting user needs and preserving the 
government interest. The Subconnittee clearly expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the lac)c of response by the Office of Science and Technology' Policy in 
that charter. 

While not claimi^.j expertise in the development of policy mechanisms, the 
American Library Association would lilce to suggest that consideration be given 
to assigning this tas)c to the National Comission on Libraries and Infonnation 
Science (NCLIS) . Public Law 91-345 charges the CoDiiiissio.t with responsibility 
for advising the President and Congress on the nation's library and 
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information needs, and developing and impleraenting policies and plans in this 
area. That charge covers the kind of overall policy impact concern which the 
Subcommittee is seeking, and the Commission has in practice been very careful 
to solicit input from all viewpoints and to develop thoughtful recommendations 
for action. As a national commission, NCLIS is also somewhat insulated from 
the type of partisan political pressures which might lead another body to 
consider short-'term expediency rather than long-range benefit in making its 
reconmendatJons. It is conceivable that a better agency for this task might 
be identified or created, but we would urge the Subcommittee to look seriously 
at NCLIS as the potential holder of this responsibility. 

It has been a pleasure to have the opportunity again to share insights 
and knowledge with the Science, Research and Technology Subcommittee. I will 
be glad to answer any questions you may have. Thank you. 
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APPENDIX A 



Resolution Relating to the Federal Aci^uisition Regulation 



WHEREAS, An aaendMnt to the Federal Ac<iuitition Regulation <FAR) was published 
in tha March 20, 1987, Federal Register (52 Fed. Reg. 9036); and 

WHEREAS, Part 8 of the FAR was revised to allow executive agencies to bypass the 
printing procedures re<iuired by 44 U.S.C. 501<2); and 

WHEREAS, This aiaendMnt was bas«d upon an executive agency opinion of the 
unconstitutionality of 44 U.S.C. 501(2) without a»y judicial review; 
and 

WHEREAS, Tha effact of this regulation is to eliminate the authority of the 
Joint Contittae on Printing over executive agency printing and 
Congressional control over printing appropriations; and 

WHEREAS, The reduction of JCP authority over government printing will diminish 
the amount of information availabla to the public through the 
Government Printing Office's Depository Library and sales programs; and 

WHEREAS, This regulation will result in reduced access and higher fees for 
govenvient information vital to the economic and social well being of 
the nation; and 

WHEREAS, This revision was implemented without any provision for public comment; 
tharefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That tha Department of Defense, the General Services Administration, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration be urged to 
raacind the revision of FAR Subpart 8.8; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the heads of each of the 
three agancias, the Director of the Office of Management and Budget, 
and appropriata members of Congress. 



Adopted by the Council of the 
American Library Association 
San Francisco, California 
July 1, 1987- 
(Council Doouvsnt #63) 
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APPENDIX B 



Resolution on Foreign Control of Federal Libraries 
and Oocunent Depositories 



W:.EREAS, 
WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 
WHEREAS, 
WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 
WHEREAS, 

WHEREAS, 
RESOLVED, 



The information resources of the federal government are vital to the 
security and economic well being of the United States; and 

Federal libraries and document dapositoriea provide crucial suppor^ and 
unique reaourcea for the development of policies, implementation of 
programs and ongoing operationa of governaent agencies; and 

Federal librariea and librarians are Jcey to effective utilization of 
theaa information resources, performing an inherently governmental 
function; and 

Federal libraries provide the longitudinal corporate memory of their 
agencies and their jtaffa, perform agency evaluationa and actions under 
the Freedc«B of Info.-mation and Privacy Acta; and 

T»*e American Library Association haa oppoaed contracting out of federal 
Ibraries; and 

Adminiatration has expressed ita concern egarding the sensitivity 
cf certain types of federal information; and 

Thia Administration ia uaing Office of Management and Budget Circular 
A-76 to force the contacting out to organizationa outside the federal 
government of the information services provided by federal libraries 
and docuawnt dapoaitoriea; and 

Circular A-76 do«a not reatrict contracting for federal library and 
depository aervicea only to United States firms and organizations; and 

At laaat one major departmental library and Jcey functiona in other 
fcdaral librariea are already contracted out to U. S. aJbaidiaries of 
foreign firms; and 

It has been announced that a foreign owned firm is to be the successful 
bidder on another A-76 action which would allow thia firm to take over 
thv. operation of a major scientific library in the federal government; 
nov . therefore, be it 

'Thau the American Library Association believea it is not in the best 
interest of the American people to contract out federal information 
programs and organizations to foreign owned or controlled firms; and, 
be it further 
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RESOLVED, That th* AMrican Libriry Aiiociition urge the Congreii of the United 



Stat«t to declare a inoratoriun on all contracting out of federal 
librariea and docuMnt depoiitories and to hold further hearings on 
this Mtter; Md, be it further 



RESOLVEOf That copies of thie Resolution be transaitted to the President of the 



United Ststes and hie National Security Adviser, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, sppiopriate 
coMittees of the Congress, snd the Director of the Office of 
KanageiMnt and Budget. 



Adopted by the Council of the 
Aaerican Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
January 21, 1987 
(Council Document t26«7) 
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XPPEWOIX C 

AKEAS IN WHICH EVAWSDXtE COIIXCTS HTIS MATERIALS 

ENVIWWOSHTAL COMTHOL TECHNOUXJY AKO 2ARTH SCIENCES 
HEAT EJECTION AKD UTILIZATION 

CENEML, MISCELLANEOUS, AND PROCKESS KEfOKTS (NONHUCLEAR) 
NATEIUAU 

HATKEHATICS AMD COKPUTERS 
APPLICATIONS OP EXPLOSIONS 
INSTRONBCTS 

BNCINtSRING AMD EQUIPMENT 
HEALTH AND SATETY 
CRITICALITY STUDIES 
BIOLOCr AML /ODICXNt 

HEATING AND COOLING - RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 
WIND ENERGY CONVERSION 

BIOLOCtCAL AND CHEMICAL CONVERSION OP SOLAR ENERGY 
WASTE PR0OUC7 CONTROL 
COAL MIMING 

COAL CONVEKSICN AND UTILIZATION 

COAL CONVSMIOM DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 

OIL SHALES AND TAR SANDS 

PETMOLKUN AMD NATURAL GAS 

SNSMCY CONVERSION 

ENERGY STORAGE 

ENERGY COMSKRVATZON 

ENERGY CONSERVATION - TRANSPORTATION 

nrCTRIC ENERGY SYSTEMS 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION - GENERAL 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION - COAL AND COAL PRODUCTS DATA 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION - PETROLEUM /ND PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION - NATURAL CAS DATA 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION - REWWBLE ENERGY RESOURCES 
DATA 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AMD STATISTICAL INFORMATION - ELECTRIC POWER DATA 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AMD STATISTICAL INFORMATION - ENERGY ANALYSIS, PROJECTIONS 
AND HODELXNG 

ENERGY PROJECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION - ENERGY CONSERVATION, 
CONSUJtPTION, AND UTILISATION 

• • • 
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Mfolution on BUctrenic Pilot Projects for Depository Libraries 



WHCMAS, Th« f«4«r«l Depository Library Pro^ran w«s •st«blish«d by Congress 
to provide f«d«r4l govtrnMnt infoxMtion, •t no cost to th« public, 
through df->ository librsrissi tnd 

WHEMUIS, rsdsrsl yovsnoMnt infomtion is incrsssingly bting diss«Bin«t«d 
throufh slsctronic ii««nsi snd 

WHEUAS, Accsss to govsmMnt information in slsctronic foncit is «sssnti«l for 
•n infon«d publici and 

WHEKZAS, Th« Joint CoMiittss on Printing rssolvsd on 9 April 1967, to urgs ths 
CovsmMnt Printing Offics to initists pilot projscts tssting ths 
disstsiinatiop of fsd«rsl inforMtion in slsctronic foriMt to dspcsitory 
librsrissi And 

WHEKEAS, Ths JCP h«d full kncvlsdgs of ths psnding Offics of Tschnology 
Asssssasnt study on fsdsrsl inforMtion distribution st ths tin* ths 
rssolution w'.s passsdi sM 

WKZKEAS, Ths infomation industry wss w«il rsprsbsntsd on ths JCP*s Ad hoc 
CosAittss on Dspcsitory Lihrsry scc«ss to r«dsrsl sutoaatsd dst* 
basss snd participatsd fully in ths work of ths covaittssi and 

WHEXEAS, At Issst sixtssn agsnciss hsvs volmitssrsd to participats in ths 
projscts, rscognixing ths Dspcsitory Librsry Program 's « vshicls for 
fulfilling ths Isgsl aandsts to disssainsts inforMtion to ths publici 
snd 

WHEREAS Elsctronic distribution of govsrnMnt inforMtion to dspcsitory 
librsriss My rssult in substsntisl long*rsngs cost ssvings to ths 
CovsrnMr.t Printing Officsi snd 

WHEKEAS, Ths Houss Appropristions CoMittss dsnisd ths trsnsfsr of aoniss from 
CPO*s rsvolvirji fund to support ths pilot projscts in FY *66, psnding 
rssults of An oCCics of Tschnology Asssssasnt study of f«^«"al 
infoxMtion dissssdnAtioni 'nd 

WUEKEAS, Continusd d«lsys in ths iaplsMntstioA of ths pilot projscts ssriouxiy 
CGS^rosiss public sccsss to govsrniMnt information i now, thsrsfor^ be 
it rssolvsd 

RESOLVED, That ths AMricAn Librsry Assoc is t ion urgs Congrsss to suthorizs 
sdsqusts funds for rv 1988 to ivplMMnt pilot projects for 
-difssaination of govsnwent inforMtion in slsctronic forut through 
ths Depository Librsry Systea. 



Adopted by ths Council of the 
Aaericen Librery Associstion 
San rrsncisco, Cslifomis 

July 1, 1987 

(Council Docuaent 162) 
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APPEKDIX i: 

Per-Hoar Connect Cost of Access to Government 
Intonation Through DIAZXX; Information .-cxvices 
Databases Provided by Public and Private Organizations 



Database (Governaent Provider) 



Agricola (HAL) $39 

Agris (KAL) 50 

APTIC (EPA) 54 

Aqueculture (NO^A) 35 

his Consumer Price index 45 

(Bur. of Labor Stat.) 
his ^ployvent/Hrs/Earnings (BLS) 45 

BLS Producer P.i. (BLS) 45 

Cv) «rlit (NLM) 36 

Cendata (Bur. of Census) 36 

Child Abuse £ Neglect (HHS) 35 

Connnerce Business Daily (U.S. 54 

Dept. of COBonerce) 

CRIS/USDA (USDA) 40 

DOE Energy (Energy D^pt.) 84 

ERIC (Natv Inst, of Educ.) 30 

FCDRIP (NTIS) 48 

Foreign Traders index 54 

(Dept. of Cosnerce) 

GPO honthly Catalog (GPO) 35 

GPO Publications Reference 35 

(GPO) 

Health Planning t A<hdnistration 36 
(KtM) 

IRS Taxinfo (IRS) 18 

LC MARC (Library of Congress) 45 

Medline (HLM) 36 

NCJRS (National institute of 35 
Justice) 

MTZS (HTZS) 69 

Occupational Safety £ Health 66 
(NIOSH) 

THIS (Dept. of Tr-v)sportation) 45 

Water Resources Abctracts 84 

(Dept. of inteLior) 



Database (Private Provider) 



Aerospace (AIAA £ NASA) $78 

Aquatic Science & Fisheries 87 

(NOAA £ Cambridge Sci. Abs.) 

American Stat, index (CIS) 90 

Chemical Regulations/Guidelines 70 

(USXRLG £ CRC, Inc.) 

CIS (Congressional info. Serv.) 90 

Clains/Citation (IFI/Plenun) 95 

Claims/Coopound (IFI/Plenun) 95 
Claims/Reassign. £ Reexamination 55 

(IFI/Plenum) 

Claims/Reference (IFI/Plenum) 95 

Claims/U.S. Patent Abstracts 105 

(IFI/Plenum) 

Clains/U.S. Patent Abstracts 105 

Weekly (XFI/Plenum) 

Claims /Unit.em (IFI/Plenum) 300 

Conqressionnl Record Abstracts 96 

Disclosur- nancials (Disclo- 45 

suxu, . ' .< 

Disclosure ifanagement (Disclo- 45 

surer Inc.) 

Disclosure/Spectrum Ownership 60 . 

(Disclosure, inc.) 

Federal Register Abstracts 75 

(Capitol Services) 

Laborlaw (BNA, Inc.) 120 

Mencal Health Abstracts 66 

(IFI/Plenum) 



Avg. Cost - $93.26 

(w/o Claims/Uniterm « $81.78) 

n - 19 



Avg. Cost - $45.70 
n - 33 
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APPENDIX F 

Resolution Concernin.. 0KB 's Proposed PrxvatizAtxon of NTIS 



WHEREAS, 



WHEREAS, 



WHEREAS, 



WHEREAS, 



RESOLVED, 



RESOLVED, 



The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) proposes to contract out 
privatize the National Technical In^>rmation Service (NTIS) ; and 

Strong ob-<ections have been submitted to NTIS and 0MB by the 
American Library Association, other professional library and infor- 
mation science associations, the academic and research community, 
individual*;, and private sector organizations requiring rapid, 
economical access to scientific and technical information collected or 
generated with U. S. tax dollars^ and 

AIA has expressed its concerns regarding the maintenance of the vital 
functions currently performed by NTIS, namely: 

a) provision of a centralized source and permanent repository for a 
broad range of federal, international, state, local, and other 
unclassified scientific and technical reports » 

b) provision of bibliographic access to the material through tools such 
as NTIS* Government Reports Announcements and indexj 

c) dissemination of bibliographic information products of such a 
repository, i.e., catalogs, indexes, abstracts, and newsletters, 
through the Government Printing Office's Depository Library Program; 

d) operation of a timely, "on demand- sales program for this scientific 
and technical information at prices affordable for not-for-profit 
libraries, educational institutions, students, small business 
entrepreneurs, and other similar groups; and 

Such contracting out or privatization of NTIS would adversely affect 
equal and ready access to scientific and technical information crucial 
to the competitive position of the U. S. in the world economy, and to 
the security of the nation; and 

The Office of Management and Budget has not responded publicly to 
these concerns; now, therefore, be it 

That the American Library Association calls upon the Congress of the 
United States to hold hearings on OMB's proposal and, if necessary, 
draft and pass legislation designed to assure that the interests of the 
American public and the functions identified above will not be vitiated 
should 0MB pr-ceed with its plan to contract out or privatize NTIS; 
and, be it further 

That copies of the Resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
Senate, the Spearer of the House of Representatives, appropriate 
comittees of Congress, the iiocretary of Comtierce, the Director of 
the National Techi ical Information Service, and the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 



Adopt «i by the Council of the 
American Libraiy Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
January 21, 1987 
(Council Document #26.6) 
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Let's turn to Dr. Trivelpiece. ^ . i.. * 

Dr. Trivelpiece. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the invitation to 
appear before you today as you consider unportant national policy 
on Federal scientific and technical information in the context of 
governmental and private sector roles. World War n sort of forever 
changed the way certain things are done, and . lot of information 
came out of Wo.rld War H, and before that there was sort or the 
individual scientist publishing in science journals, and afterwards, 
a tremendous amount of technical information. Some of that cam*> 
out in the form cf papers, some of it came out in the fonr of data 
tables, and there was kind of an ad hoc approach to it. But eventu- 
ally, technical reports became a large element of it, and tnis grew, 
and there literally was an explosion of knowledge. And eventually 
it became recognized the role that this played in the U.S. enter- 

^^e trouble is there was some dismay at the inefficiency that 
began to mount as <^his kmd of ^x^ ad hoc pluralistic approach 
b^an to be recognized for the rather large size event that it was. 
And rd like to go back and point at something out of my own expe- 
rience as a research scientist, and that is that there are a lot of 
things aroimd laboratories ca!^-)d. machine shops, and machine 
shops sometimes are of a satellite nature. And occasionally, an aa- 
ministrator at a university will see a satellite machine shop and a 
machinist reading a comic book and he will get very distressed at 
that, so they will have a central machine, or try to have a central 
machine shop— I always fought against them. And when yop get 
the central machine shop you find then all the machinists are busy 
and the scientists are reading comic books. 

So you have to make some distinction between what you mean 
by efficiency and what you mean by effectiveness, and the object is 
to optimize the highest-priced element of the system, the talent m 
the system. And to that extent, recommendations that I can make 
m this regard are very short. . . , , j >i. r- 

With reppect to NTIS, I don't thmk that it is broke, so don t fix 
it. Although clearly, some unprovements are called fur. Perhaps 
the bills go a little bit beyond what is needed in order to effect the 
kinds of improvements that are needed, but one of the thmgs u\ if 

Sou want to improve the efficiency of the system, look mto whar 
as been discussed here previously m the hearing and that is to ex- 
amine here the internal mechan:'jal aspects of the kinds of technol- 
ogy necessary to make NTIS the slickest information dissemination 
system that the world has ever seen. Not to worry then about 
trying to gather into one large bureaucratic organization all the ac- 
tivities that are done by the various agencies, but rather first try to 
get NTIS the best it possibly can be. . . i . 

So in that regard then, try to do something about this revolving 
fund issue so that the kinds of capital assets that are needed m 
order to accomplish that can be obtained and the activity can be 
modernize^ in a fairly effective way. , , . , ^ ^ ^ „ 

I know that your staff is familiar with it but I want to cail your 
attention to it because m preparing for "^his hearing I read it. 
There is a docum-^^^ from the National Academy of Public Admm- 
- istration called /in Assessment of Alternative Organizational 
Structures for the NTIS". If you are not familiar with it, I com- 
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mend it to you. I don't endorse all of its recommendations but it is 
a very thoughtful study. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to answer ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Trivelpiece follows:] 
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Introduct ion 

Thank you for the invitation to appear before you today as 
you com 'er important national policy on Federal scientific and 
technical information in the context of governmental and private 
•ector rolea. This is my first Congressional appearance since 
leaving the Department of Energy to e*.':ome Executive Officer of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. As a 
brief reminder, the AAAS is an organization of aome 130,000 
acientisra and engineers which publishes the journal Science* 
Background 

Since your subcommittee has been wrestling with the general 
topic of scientific and technict:l information (STI) for many 
years, I '*ill not devote time to reviewing all the reasons why we 
are here today. However, there are several important features of 
past debates, reports, and policy dccuraents (including 
legislation) which m«y bear noting briefly. 



Policy Task Force Study, articulating appropriate national policy 
on scientific and technical information collection and 
diasemin«tion has been the focus of much debate during the past 
forty years. Beginning with Vanevar Bush's Science! The Endless 
Frontier and the debate over establishment of the National 
Science Foundation, strong Federal information role has been 
seen as being integral with the development of a healthy 
scientific and scientific enterprise in the United States. 



o First , as 



you are well aware from your recent Science 
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0 Second , in this context, Federal responsibility for 
scientific and technical information has evolved gradually ov^-r 
the years throughout the Federal Government, often in associat;on 
with legislation which had neither information nor science and 
technology as a principal focus. (The richness of this history 
has been documented in a number of studies by the Congressional 
Research Service.) 

0 Third, over the years a growing number of Feder-l agencies 
increasingly produced scientific and technical information both 
•s part of their research and developoent efforts and their 
operations. Examples include the Departmenr. of Agriculture, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of Energy, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, the National Institutes of 
Hea.th, and MASA. Further, these agencies have traditionally 
developed their own methods and policies for managing 
distribution and access to their information under a rather 
decentralizes framework. 

0 Fourth, partly in response to this rather decentralized 
information framework within the Federal Government, the concept 
of introducing greater policy uniformity and facilitating easier 
access by prospective users jrose during the 1960s. The 
evolution of the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 
over the past twenty five years is a manifestation of this 
concept. Gertainly the predecessor organizations to NTIS the 
Gommerc. Office of Technical Services, then the Clearinghouse for 
Scientific and Technical Information - were major milestones ir. 
the development of a more centralized approach in Federal 
scientific and te-hnical information activicies. 
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0 Fifth, while much legis tion has dealt with information 

poli.y, it is important to note that the National Science and 

Technology Policy Act of 1976 (P.L. 9A-282) — under which the 

Office of Science and Technology Policy was established 

includes provisions aimed at firmly e'tablishing the basis of 

Federal scientific and technical inform <tion activities as a 

central ptrt of R&D poMcy. The Act specifically states that: 

it is recognized as a respon s i bi I i t y of the Federal 

Goverrmant not only to coordinate and unify its own 

science and technology information systems, but to 
facilitate the close coupling of institutional 

scientific research with commercial application of the 
usefu! findings of science. (90 Stat. A6I) 

o Sixth , in recent years another dimension -- virtually 

absent in earlier times — has been adOr-d to the policy debate: 

privatization of governmental functions where possible. For 

example, in March 1979 0MB Circular A-76 was revised to emphasise 

that "the government's business is not to be in business.** More 

specifically, the Circular stresses reliance on the private 

sector for the provisions of goods and services. During the past 

few years, the 0MB has sought to extend this principle to the 

realm of scientific and technical information and specifically to 

the NTIS. 

o Seventh, another facet of information policy has risen to 
prominence in recent years -- particularly during the past three « 
four years as part of the overall national concern and debate 
over what has come to be called '*the competitiveness problem." 
This is not to say that the international dimension of 
information has been unimportant in the past; however, it is fair 
and accurate to suggest that it is relatively more important 
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today than it was a decade ago. 
Priva tization of Governmental Activities 

Complicating our analysis of scientific and technical 
information issues (STI) ^s the fact that on the one hand we have 
the large issue of priva isation of governmental activities in 
general with all of the attendant arguments tor and against. On 
the other hand, we have the much more narrow — but not fully 
separate — issues of STI and the NTIS. The central focus of my 
testimony is on the latter issue. However, it would be ignoring 
reality not to acknowledge that the debate over the future of 
MTIS is affected by basic philosophical differences concerning 
the proper role of t t Federal Government in providing 
information services, products and resources. 

Those who favor restricting the role of government and 
relying more on market forces place a high value on the American 
tradition of competitive private enterprise, and believe that the 
private sector can distribute information mure economically arfd 
more widely than government. They believe that the presence of 
government inhibits private sector investment and can reduce the 
efficiency of the marketplace in allocating resources. 

Those who would prefer not to privatize various information 
capabilities of government emphasize a different set of values 
related to the public interest. For example, it is argued that 
there is a significant need for equitable, open access to 
scientific and technical information which has been generated, 
collected, processed, and distributed with taxpayer fuTds. There 
is much stress placed on a proper governmental role to meet 
information needs not served well by the marketplace and to 
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Stimulate the development of information at a resource for 
dealing with societal problems. 

In actuality, both persnectives have much validity and are 
legitimate ways of viewing the world. However, the most 
productive way to proceed with the STI and NTIS issues is not to 
argue in the abstract from philosophical principles. Rather we 
should *ook at the specific circumstances surrounding the 
organizatioi* and the nature of the Federal R&D enterprise and the 
complex set of relationships with STI. 
The Federal Framework for STI 

I noted earlier in the background section that Federal 
responsibility for STI has evolved gradually over the years and 
has come to encompass a large number of Federal agencies which 
produce information as parts of their R&D efforts and operations. 
Important features of these various STI activities and programs 
are that they are rich in variety and often integril with the 
basic missions of their agencied. 

Allow me to give you an example from the Department of Energy, 
where I served before joining AAAS. The Depari..ient ' s STI 
appears in a wide variety of formats (bibliographic, numeric, 
full text, factual) and types. Many of the research results ar»i 
made available through scientific journal articles and other 
commercial publications. In addition, large numbers of reports 
are prepared and distributed by DOE itself above and beyond the 
distribution through the NTIS. Also, there are numerous numeric 
and factual databases, some centralized and some maintained by 
originating sites. Because of the highly technical nature of 
much of this dat\, these databases must remain closely connected 
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to the inttitutions where the technical expertise resides. 

Other Departments «nd agencies h«ve developed sinil«rly 
sophisticated STI activities «nd programs covering «n enormous 
range of topics «nd expertise. Ho'sver, to facilitate access and 
provide a federal archival function in STI, the NTIS has evolved 
over the past twenty five years as noted earlier. An intricate 
set of relationships has grown over these years between the NTiS 
and the various agencies with respect to collection, storage, 
dissemination «nd distribution of STI, The NTIS has also been an 
important centralizing force in bringing about greater policy 
uniformity and coordination in Federal STI while retaining the 
strengths and values of decentralization associated with the 
agency programs* 

Nothing has changed in recent years to lessen the intricate 
involvement of scientific and technical inforujtion with the 
Federal R&D enterprise, as stressed by Vannevar Bush over forty 
years ago. Indeed, with the rise in national concern about our 
international competitiveness, ;hese connections have become even 
more central. 

This central involvement and importance of STX in the 
context of our Federal R&D enterprise has led periodically to 
suggestions for greater central tion of government information 
activities, I do not chink this is the way to go, given the 
kinds of arguments I and others have presented about the strength 
of American science and engineering arising from our pluralistic 
system of support and performance of R&D, Quite directly, STi 
activities must and should reflect this pluralism as an 
organizing principle within the Federal Government, 
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However, it does 9een to me th«t « iittinct «nd positive 
.*ole for the Federal Covern,>ent iriiei from a iet of needs at 
follows t 

o Deteraining how best to cope with an exploding quantity 
of STI in an increasing number of fields* 

0 Assuring a reasonable degree of com^/Ct i bi I i ty among the 
various STI activities of various federal agencies. (And 0MB has 
certainly focused on this issue as well as the Congress,) 

0 Coordinating the individv-? agency practices and policies 
with respect to STI. 

0 Establishing secrecy and access policies and practices 
which achieve an acceptable balance among competing interests. 

0 Establishing policies, wechanisns and programs leading to 
access and sharing of foreign STI (inclu/*ing fortign patent 
data). 

o Supporting R&D on information technologies aimed at 
im;>rov)h,^ collection, storage, dissemination and d i i<t r I but i on of 
STI, 

Appra,,^ l of NTIS 

In your letter of invitation you aflted for an evaluation of 
the present STI structure. Having already addressed the overall 
Federal structure generally, 1 would like to turn to the NTIS 
since it seems to be a major focus of current debate, 

OveraU, the customers of NTIS and its Federal partners seem 
to be satisfied with the organisation. The record on this is 
rather clear. The public responses and agency responses to the 
OHB Federal Register notics in April 19C6 taken in the aggregate 
strongly support the general NTIS orgi«n 5 rat i on and its 
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relaC ionshi ps to the other Federal agencies. 

Also, a Department of Commerce task force conducted a study 
of NTIS and concluded that NTIS has effectively balanced goals of 
(I) becoming self-sustaining from user fees and (2) responding to 
a wide array of public requests for governmental ly produced 
information in a manner consistent with agency missions. This 
appraisal seems to be widely shared within the Federal Government 
and among many NTI S user comroun i t i es . 

Further, there a re no obvious major defects or failures in 
the information collection and dissemination systems of other 
Federal agencies. The present pluralistic system, including 
NTIS, seems to be working reasonably well. 

Having said this, I must note that problems do exist and 
need attention. The plant and equipment — and especially the 
information technology components — of NTIS are old and less 
efficient than they ought to be. There is a much larger reliance 
on manual processing of STI than there should be in today's 
modern information world. In short, NTlS is less efficient than 
it could or should be. 

However, NTIS itself has long recognized this set of 
problems and has been working on ways to solve them. A key 
factor is, as you know, the matter of how best to authorize and 
establish what amounts to a capital account for NTIS. This would 
permit the kind of investment in modern information ^.echnology 
and other measures which would lead to substantial efficiency 
increases and improved service. 

-■ichieving such efficiencies is one of the arguments advanced 
for the privatization of NTI:* as it is for the establishment of a 
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government corporation. However, it seems quite possible to deal 
with the capital account problem in the form of a public 
enterprise revolving fund without requiring substantial 
legislative or organizational change. 

Recommendat ion 

Ou. recommendation will be very short. It boils down to 
a version of this ancient saying: If it ain't broke, don't fix it. 

Clearly we do not believe the scientific and technical 
informatio;» arrangements within the Federal Government are 
perfect. But to embark upon a new and uncertain approach with 
respect to STI — either in the form of privatization or a 
government corporation — would not seem to be the prudent choice 
unless severe current problems were to be corrected. But we do 
not believe that those problems which have been identified 
require major organizational and policy changes. Hence, my 
specific recommendations are as follows: 

(1) Retain the basic structure of Federal STI — including 
NTIS — essentially as it is. 

(2) Establish a legal basis for a public enterprise 
revolving fund for NTIS which can se» -e as & capital account for 
modernizing its facilities and operations. 

(3) Encourage the Administration to establish a stronger 
focus on STI matters within the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy — including a new focus within the Federal Coordinating 
Council on Science, Engineering and Technology (FCCSET). Such 
moves would serve to meet the needs outlined earlier for the 
Federal Government's role in STI. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
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Mr. Walgren. Thank you, Dr. Trivelpiece. Mr. Shattuck. 

Mr. Shattuck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to begin 
by adding my thar.ks and the thanks of the associations that I rep- 
resent to you, Mr. Chairman, and to Mr. Brown and the Subcom- 
mittee for the leadership you have exercised in protecting the Fed- 
eral role in disseminating science and technology, most recently in 
barring further contracting out of the functions of NTIS. 

I agree with much of what Mr. Shill and Dr. Trivelpiece have 
said, but I would like to offer in my opening remarks a somev/hat 
different perspective on the question of the Government's role in 
creating a structure for collecting and disseminating scientific and 
technical information. I will begin by very briefly looking at this 
evolving structure in terms of its impact on traditional First 
Amendment values, and then take a look at the negative impact 
that parte of the structure that are in place are bc^ning to have 
on certain desirable scientific and technological communication 
practices, as well as on certain clearly identifiable national inter- 
este. And then finally, to look at the legislation you are considering 
to remedy some of these difficulties by insuring a continuing Feder- 
al role in promoting the communication of science and technology. 

Mr. Chairman, from a First Amendment perspective, the broad 
and unimpeded communication of information is a bedrock princi- 
ple in our society, obviously. That's not anything that we must be 
reminded of, but occasionally it is useful to bring it out. And the 
Government is really charged with protecting this principle, and in 
practi^ what this has meant in traditional terms h a very limited 
area of prior restraint or limitation on the communication of infor- 
mation. And then further, a limited system of classifying national 
secunty information which is in the hands of the Government. 

In the case of scientific and technological information, these 
principles have been strained in recent years because a variety of 
Federal policies have been developed to restrict communication 
much more broadly. For example, as I am sure you are, of course, 
aware, export controls have been placed on a variety of categories 
of technical information— the classification system that I spoke of 
has been broadened substantially and proposals have been made to 
go even beyond the system of classification that we have and to re- 
strict sensitive, unclassified data. Finally, new limitations have 
been placed on the kinds of communications that scientiste can 
have between and among themselves in groups and in smaller and 
larger areas. 

I think the question is why then is scientific and technological 
information being treated differently from other types of informa- 
tion which has been broadly communicated under the Fii'st 
Amendment. TTiere are several justifications that have been of- 
fered, and I think the two that are most compelling in many re- 
specte are that scientific and technical information in some areas is 
uiherently dangerous, or seen to be so, in that it can lead immedi- 
ately to the creation of weapons systems or other forms of danger- 
ous material. Second, that it is perhaps economically more useful 
than other forms of information that is more traditionally thought 
of in terms of the First Amendment. 

And there is a general theory thac is underlying the new restric- 
tions of which I spoke, which I think speaks to the differential 
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treatment of scientific and technological information and it's gen- 
erally referred to in Government circles and elsewhere as the 
"mosaic theory," which is that bits and pieces of publicly available, 
individually— I hope that was for the last witness but I will not 

Mr. Walgren. You can take another four minutes. 

Mr. Shattuck. That bits and pieces of publicly available informa- 
tion can be assembled to make something that is very dangerous- 
something that I refer to occasionally as the paradox of the H- 
bomb design which when you put it all together can be consider- 
ably more dangerous than in separate parts. 

Now, this theory sounds very reasonable on the surface but in 
practice it has created some very troublesome effects, which sug- 
gest that it may be a cure far worse than the disease. And in my 
prepared statement I explore a variety of these practical effects in 
detail; let me just very briefly list a few that are treated at greater 
length there. First, the restriction of unclassified technical papers 
presented at scientific conferences is a phenomenon that we have 
seen recently. Second, some decisions by a number of scientific as- 
sociations to reluctantly restrict their proceedings informally to 
foreign scientists in order to be able to discuss technical research 
without fear of running afoul of export control regulations. 

Broader definitions of espionage we have seen occur in recent 
years, subjecting the publisher of any classified information to the 
risk of possible criminal penalties. New efforts to control all scien- 
tific and technical information in electronic data bases. And final- 
ly, of course, and most cogently to the proceedings here, proposals 
to limit the Government's role in publishing scientific and techni- 
cal information. For example, by privatizing the National Techni- 
cal Information Service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question, it seems to me, that ought to 
. be asked as we look at this evolving structure is what is it doing to 
certain clearly identifiable nation^ interests? And I think we are 
beginning to near some of the answers. 

First, as the National Academy of Sciences has been very careful 
to tell us on several occasions in recent years, basic scientific re- 
search in this country depends so much on open and free communi- 
cation. And one only has to look at the Soviet example to see what 
can happen in the event that an overly restrictive system gets put 
into effect. 

Second, the economic growth and international competitiveness 
of our country depends so much on open and free communication. 
A^ain, the National Academy of Sciences reported this year that 
export controls have cost $9 billion per year and 188,000 jobs.^s Na- 
tional security itself depends in many respects on rapid scientific 
and technological development, and people like Dr. Edward Teller, 
who are certainly very strongly committed to a very broad defense 
system are deeply concerned about the development of some of the 
control systems, that I have been speaking about. 

Findly, of course, democratic values of freedom of speech and 
openness in the society are all implicated. 
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Let me just finally turn, with that kind of broad background 
which I hope I have contributed to this Committee's proceedings in 
a somewhat different way than other witnesses, to the legislative 
propc^als that you are considering to shore up and open up aspects 
of our national STI structure. 

At the center of the structure stands the National Technical In- 
formation Service, which admirably has served universities and li- 
braries and industry and the general public for more than 30 years. 
And on page 10 of my statement I list a number of the very impor- 
tant aspects of the Service's functions from the point of vie v of re- 
search libraries and universities. 

We are concerned that efforts to turn this service over to private 
development could lead to a variety of serious erosions and changes 
m some of the aspects of its public service that are identified in my 
statement. We're concerned about the probable elimination of docu- 
ments with low sales value, the probable loss of a permanent archi- 
val collection of older reports, the probable loss of foreign research 
reports, increased prices for documents, establishment of proprie- 
tary rights over NITS products, and the increasmg pressure to 
delete sensitive but unclassified information. 

With that in niind, Mr. Oiairman, the proposal that— the two 
proposals before you certainly are each very admirable efforts to 
save this essential service. The proposal in H.R. 2159 to establish 
NnS as a government corporation would, in our view, do a great 
deal to preserve its essential nature. On the other hand, we have 
some reservations about the centralization of all government infor- 
mation activities in a single agency as would be done under H.R. 
1615. In a complex and large government such as ours, it seems 
preferable to place responsibility for collecting information in each 
agency, while giving a reconstituted NTIS the responsibility for cir- 
culatmg that information as it now does. 

Apart from the structural issues, we favor a strengthened system 
of Congressional oversight of Executive Branch information poli- 
cies, and I know that that is certainly the thrust of both of the leg- 
islative proposals. 

Let me simply close by suggesting reasons for optimism, that the 
Federal information policy concerns that this Subcommittee is ex- 
pressing in efforts to make more rational and useful the policies of 
the Executive Branch. I think there is optimism to think that we 
will be able to achieve some of your goals. A growing national con- 
cern about U.S. competitiveness, and a desire to unleash science 
and technology to serve the economy, is certainly there. A public 
concern about excessive secrecy and compartmentalized decision- 
making that we see in the unfolding Iran-con^m affair is another 
backdrop for that. And I think finally, there is really little evi- 
d^ce that the restrictive policies I have described are having the 
effect that they were mtended to have and, in fact, are having 
quite a number of rather negative effects. 

So for all these reasons, Mr Chairman, Mr. Brown, we certainly 
look forward to offering the Subcommittee any help that I and the 
associations I represent can provide as you work toward this very 
important goal. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Shattuck follows:] 
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fMtdoa of .p„ch. Th".,.r.«tr*i- , i ' CMdieion of 
pollcl.. c.n prof;u„5i; IfflJ? o^r lnfor™«lon 

fg°g«AL INFOmUTtON POLICY A»m Tw, ,r.» ^Hrtimr"T 
Th* theory, of cour!" ll th^riJi * P^i«^/**Cr*lnc on coomiunlcatlon. 

••cuci.y. tn eh» c*** of tnform»tlon noc controll.d ),» m,. 
Io».rn..nc, publlc.cion could bt rotrlfr.ronlv 1„ l \ 
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■ra in cha Inforaatlon btit of an induicrial ciehnolofx* Sue cht 
concept of frii and opan eoinuoicacion li aora iBportanC Chan ivir in 
a vorld whara informacion and knowladgi ara Chi aoic IsporCanc 
raaoueeaa wa havi« Tha quiicion how can Chi iovirnnanc baic 
procacc Chan valuabli informacloa raiourcid? puccing cha quiicion 
aora iCirKly, can wi proaoci cha grovch of iaforaadon av\d knowlidgi 
on Cht ont hindi vhili riicricciaf chair couunlcacion on Chi ochar? 

In racanc yiari Chii quaadon hai craaCid lubaCinClal 
dlfficulciai for CradlClonil Firit Aaandaanc prlnclplii* 

la policy Canii» w havQ laan Incriaaing govarnainc sanigaaanc 
of iclinciflc and Cachnical inforaaClon* In lagal Carsi, va hiva in 
axpandlag law of prior tiacraiac and a growing lyacaa of cliiilfiad 
InforaACton* In acadaaic Ciraa, va can obiarva a raducclon of 
icholirly axchangai and ? raacri<:Cion on cha conduce of opin riaaarch* 
And in huaan Caraa, wt can caka noci of Chi chilling afficc ChaC 
cooaunlcacion riiCriccioni can havi on parional and InCiIIactual 
ralaCionihipi aaong icianclici* 

Why ara va facid vlch Chan challangaa lo Cradictonal flrit 
Aaandsinc principlai in cha araa of aciinca and cachnology? Or.a 
raaaon li ChiC ictinclfic Inforaacion li diffiranc froe ochar kindi ot 
mtoraicion prociccid by cha Fine Aaaadaanc* Scianca can criaCi 
Chingi ChaC an inharancly dangiroua, lika vaaponi ayiCaai* 
Tichnology hai a cliar and iaaadlaCa iconoaic ucilicy ind ii 
charatori aori lika a conodlcy Chan an idaa« Sciandfic or 
Cachnologicil braakchroughi ara ofcan producid vich Chi diracc 
involvaaanc of govamaanc ai a aporaor of raiairch* And finilly, 
tachnical dica li diffaranc froa ochar kinda of coaaunicacion baciuii 
■van in ici aoic prliClna for«, i iclanctfic dlicovary 1» Ilkily Co ba 
cloiar coday Chan ic vould hava bian a dicada ago Co cha iCiga of 
pracclcal applicaCion* 

Saeh of chaipa characcariiclci of icianca and Cichnology haa bun 
uiid In r'kcinc yaari co juicify craacing a vidi rangi of fadiral 
raguliCtry ri/^laai ChaC ara anachiaa ta cradictonal Fine Aaindaanc 

princij,''-, . 

Ac Chi ctncar of chiia ragiaia ti a Chaory — a Chaory chaC ti 
Chraitaning Co Cranifora Cha vay va look ac iciincif Ic and Cichnicil 
daca and parhapa ochar kinda of inforaacion ai vill, Tha Chiory, 
alxply icaCtd, la chaC carCain inforaacion ii inharincly dingiroui ind 
suic bt raicriccad by cha govamaanc avan If cha govirnaanc doain*c 
ovn or concrol It, avan if ic' ii almdy publicly avallablai avan if 
ic ii cha produce of a privaca diicovary, and avan if ic ii noe by 
icialf likily CO cauia any daaaga* 

Thia ii vhae ii Vinotfa ai chi "aoiaic Chiory** of inforaacion* 
ici orlgini can bi cracad co vhac L call cha paradox of cha H-Boab 
Oaaign* Thli paradox involvii Chi availabilicy coday of axciniiva 
public daca-baaaa and aophiiCicaCid aaarch cachniquii chaC can ba uitd 
CO pitea cogachar bici of Innocuoui unclaiaifiad inforaacion Co 
produci an aggragaca produce ChaC aay bt vary dangaroui — ilka Cht 
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to !top pubiL.«^ of h. " " 

•clMtlflc docuMnt,. <»>Mtn«d opw 

00 «ny e«t.,ort."of t«;M?ii*f jr!:;;^''* control. 

co«u„ic.tion. th.t J Jim s.*:.":o";\tL:?.::: " 

«. 5" d!? „t!; '.sj -«"cuiti.. i„ ..t.bu.hin, 

"'• agM f" " ~ > ,-,n,-r 

clMtly d.»>nttr.t.t tht d.a|.r is th. curr.nt tr.nd. """'"''«'' 

Cf.... ..rnm,. th.t th., ight »t.i.t. .Kp5" eon«o?*?;iiu"o«. 

bv th.'JSJl!!,'''' ori.nt«,ttono l.d to tue cl.rtfytBf mvm 

'•<««*1 •o-'on-ont, rwttbtr of «hteh want to th. ho.rt oi thi 

Act, which .uthort...r..trlctlon. oa th. ..port of "tichaoloitc.l 
..cJJttv In th! 5!« J con.ld.r.tton of Mtton.l 

" c:i^rr.«:.".„"*:::t*t"„',*i?? " •«* "'""^"^ ^"""•"'■o-. 

«ot auch ch.n|.d followtaf th. pro«ttlf.tton of th... tira rul... 
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Xn Junt 198$ » for tht Linttr AcetUrttor Aaioclttlon htl4 tcc 

«ntiutl conftrtnco ond 13 unelooolflod v^tf tud to \m lubalctod tcT 
clttrinct 6 ttitkt in •dvonet* On cht of tht cotiftrtnct OoO 
rtfuftd CO •pprovo chi« b«eautt of th« liporc Control Act; on urgtnc 
•PpMl to tht focrotory of Dtftntt cittrtd 10; i vtro loft out 
•ntlrtly* 

A iocottd iffict of thi roitrlctlTi lafonuitlon pollctoi c«a b« 
•••n la tht rtducid t«o«at of conttct tnd colltborttlon bttvttn U«8« 
tttd fortlgn tcltfitlatt* In ordtr to tvold th# kladt of probltat tht 
photo*optletl tftgU'itrt h«d txptrltttctdi iom tdtatlflc tad ttchnlctl 
toclttltt htvt InfotMlly btrrtd fortlga tcltatlitt fro« ttttndlQf 
thtlr MttlAft* Thtit Includt luch prtttlglout ttiod^iloat tt tht 
Sodtty of KtnufActurlag Inflnttrii tht Aatrlcta C«rt«lct loclt'cy tnd 
tht Sodtty for tht Advtnettttnt of M«ttrltl tnd Froctii lnglnttrla|« 

CltaarooM trt cnothtr trtt fthtrt U«S« idtntltti «utt b« 
ctrtful tbout fortlgn coattctt* For txtiplti • atttrlclt tdtnct 
courat offtrad tt UCU In 1984 on "Mtttl Matrix Compoalttt** bad to bt 
rtttrlcttd to 0«8« dtlftnt bactuat It lavolvtd uncltitlfltd ttchnlctl 
dttt tppttrlng on ta txport control llat« Aaothtr txtaplt vtt tn 
affort by tht Otptrtatat of Stttt In 1981 to gtt uaivtrtltltt to 
rtport on tny caapua coatacta batwaan U*8* dtltana and Chlnaaa 
axchanga atudaata* 

A third araa vhara U«9« adcntlata ara having Incraaalng 
difficulty In eollabor«tlag with thtlr foralgn countarparta la tha 
araa of Inatrusantatloa and aqulpMnc* Ona pro*lnaat axaapla Involvaa 
auparc&ttputara — tha aaxt ganaratlon of csaputar tachnology* Hara 
tha govarnatnt la not trying to raatriet accaaa to infor»itloa, but 
only accaaa to a hlfhly advancad computational capacity* For tha laat 
t\io ytara thara ha^ baan a dabata laalda aad outalda tha govarnnant 
ovar vhathar unlvaraltlaa ahould ba raqulrad to axcluda 
Conufllac^eountry atudanta and faculty «ai»bara froa auparcoaputar 
facllltlaa. 

A particularly troublaaoaa aapact of tha raatrlctal contact 
battftan U«8« and foralgn aelantlata la tha authority that tha ftata 
Papartaant haa undar currant lav to bar foralgaara froa vlaltlag tha 
0«S« on tha baala of thalr Idaologlcal or political bacbgrounda* In 
racant yaara thla authority, vhlch dataa back to a atatuta paaaad by 
Congraaa at tha halght of tha McCarthy Ira, haa baan uaad to axcluda 
aoma 800 to 900 foralgn vlaltora anch yaar baaad cn thalr aaaodatlona 
vlth foralgn political orgaaiaatloni that appaar oa a Stata Dapartaant 
black llat. 

layond thaaa raatrlctlona on coatana batvaan U«S« and foralgn 
aelantlata, vra ara baglnnlag to aaa gan^iral catagorlaa of raaaarch 
daalgnatad aa laharantiy aanaltlva aad tharafora aubjatt to govarnaant 
control* A proalaant axaapla la crypcographyt alnca 1981 thla f laid 
haa baan affactad by a Matlonal 8acurlty Agancy daalgnacion Aa 
aanaltlva; Goat cryptologlata aov iroutlnaly aubalt £halr work to N8A 
for prapubllcatlon ravlava* 
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Mcrt.. la ItSl Conirtii iMndttf tht Atoale fmrix Act to •uthortM 

Wyond th«i« •^•elfle of oeloneo roiooreh, »irtuoll» til 

|o».rnMBt..?on.or.d f....rch 1. ,ot.«tt.Uy .ffoctSc'v tte 
cum.t. of rootrletod ocUntlflc co«wncotioa. for « lit,! tt«.\tny 

J**"/!"'" thoototuouy ovolUblo to li.it tho 
MMlTw«°:!«'i f:*"«|«-«^«>»"«* r....rch r..«lt.. fcut th.y ho*, 
rortly U*n uotd for ouch rurroooi uatll rteoatly. ly f«r tho foitoit 

ry^«vio"«i^5i;n:;;?' " ^«cr..i.d'^.':i Mr 

Anothtr prtcclcti •fftcc ef ch« mv cllMta of rticrlcud 
coMunUtclon Involvtt • Md.flnltlon of vhoc conocUutoo ••plotMfo 

hy U.S. clUiont» XlttXo iCCintlon hoo b«on p«U to tho voy our 

Jw^/ro now b«ln| lacoryrotod ^ ¥och tho oMcuclvt bronch 
•nd cho fodoroX eourco* ThU tro«d iBCoryrococloB hor h«d XlttXo 

•cUntlfic ood cochnlcoX pubxicoclono la tho U.I. Accordiax to tho 
fovornMBC** pooldon, vhlch No boos occopcod W oc Xoooc ono court. 
• potoon u fuUty of ooploMfo If ho pubXlohoo InforMClon choc ho 
hoi rooion CO boXlovo cho fovornMnc l-.cottdo co koop locroc, ovon if 
hi hoi no IncondoB Co ch« soclonoX oocurlcy ond no doMgo 

occuoXXy occuri. Thlo Incorprococlos li ooMvhoc Xlko ch« Irldoh 
OfflcliX Socroco Acc, wfcJch Mkoo o porion icrlccXy XlobXo for 
coMUnlcAClnf ony fovornaonc oocroc. 

A flnox oroo X vonc Co mbcIob In chlo brlof rovlov of cho 
procclcoX offocco of roocrlcclng cho comubIcocIm of odonco ond 
tichnoUfy InvoXvoo leloftClfle o&d cochnlcaX InforMClon In oloccronle 
doco b«ioo. Thlo li by for ch« Xorgoic cocofory of pocondolXy 
roicrlccod loforaodon, bocouoo Ic covoro vircuoXXy oXX coMorcloX, 
icidoalc ond fovornMncoX co«pucorliod InforMdon oyicoao. Tho 
thiory bihlnd cho nood C6 concrol chlo InforMdon, of couroo. lo onco 
ofoln Cho chiory of cho "Inforuclon Moole" — blco ond plocoo cf 
OMBlnfXy htrsXoio doco choc con bo oooo»blod chrou«b oophlidcocod 
oloctronlc i«orchlns In luch o «oy m Co bo doaft|laf In cho o|SriS«co. 

Hoic of tho occondoa la chli oroo hoo boiw focuood on o 
^fodonol Socurlcy CouaclX Olrocclvo promXfocod Xooc foXl by cho 
AdBlroX polndoKCor» cho Proildonc*i forMr iTodonoX Socurlcy Advlior. 
Tho Polndoxcor Olrocclvo loufhc Co rootrlcc noc only uneloiolfiod 
InforMdon offocdng nodonox oocurlcy lncoroico« buc oXio ony 
coapucortsod tnforMCloa choc couXd offocc "ochtr govornMnc 
Incoroici, IncXudlng buc noc Xlalcod co oconoilc, flnonclol, 
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lii4u«trttli •grleulcurt7.» c«chAolo|l''al, %M Uv •afotetMAC 
inforMclon^** 

lotndMcar*a 4lraeclv« r«lM< cht tMcttr of U«l« InctlltgtQea 
•ftnelM Maltorlnf •vd rtgultcing vlrcutXly til co«Mrel«l tnd 
•cadMtc dtta teaaa mrptvAClM tsehtfiftt ta thU eoutcry* Tha 
41raeclva vaa vlchdravn la Aptll uadar eo^iiraaalonal praaaurai %uc tha 
OAdarlylni ?ollex la adll m flae«« Tha roller la aac auc tn 
Haddnal Saeurltf Oaclalaa Olraccivt 145, vhicb ra^ulraa cha Kacional 
Saeurlcy Afaney ca davalar '*a cesfrahanalva aa4 coordlnacad Apyroavh" 
for all talaeovMOleaciooa aa4 au<OMca< infatMClon a/ataM, undar 
ch« chaory chat "infanMCloa, avaa if uaelaaalflad In laolacton, ofcan 
ean ravaal aanalclva lafarMClan vHan cakaa U cha a|fr«l«t««** U«c 
•ench cha Vvuaa yaaaad HR U5» cha C««yucar Sacurlcy Aec of 1917, 
vhleh cranafara raayaaalhlllcy for davalarlag a covaroaa&c-vida 
CMifucar aacuricf »ragraa fro« cha ir«clanal Saevrlcy Agancy co 2ha 
Hactonal luraau af lcaA<ar4a« Tha la|lalacl«n la allaac on cna laaua 
of vhachar naw c^ctgarlaa af raacrlccad lafataadon ean ha Incroduead 
aa yarc «f cha yragraa* 

A apaclal cargac of cha raacrlcdva yaUcy for alaccronlc daca 
haaaa U ctra fadaral $avanMMnc*a cradltlaoal rola aa a daarUghouaa 
for adancltlH« ^li caehaleal lnfor««clon« Aa chla SuhcoMlccaa la 
wall avara, #/ariaua afforca ar« aov ttadarvay ca "yrlvadaa" cha 
Kadanal fachnleal tnfarvadoA lar<lca« vhlch laauaa tiXllon 
tachnlcal rayarca avary yaar — aara chan any ochar aclanea yubXlahcr 
In cha vorld* In lacdon V» I will addraaa In dacaZl cha dangara 1» 
chia ayp^roaeh coward irTIS am* cha laglaladva yrepoaaU which hav« 
baan offarad co yraaarva cha aanrlca aa a govanuMAC cndcy^ 



Vf* ioiic-Ttut_ i>rtcTg or mTKicTivi risitAL mromATioM poticxts 

Vhac ara cha lUaly long tarm affacca af a fadaral policy chac 
Incraaalnfly raacrlcca cha coMunlcadon of aclaaca and cachnology? 

Tha flrac aad aotc ohvloua la chac too vany raacrlcdana vr 
laad CO a acagnadoa of baalc adanca* Va do noc hava co go fur ^ 
Chan tha Sovuc Union for cha baac axa»pla of what can happan* 
According co cha AaarlcaA rhyalcaX godacy, Sovlac aolld acaca 
aXactrodca and bloXogy ara far behind oar own bacauaa of official 
raacrlcdana on aclaadflc co«iMnlcacloa« . Tha Daf aAaa OaparcMAC haa 
raporcad chac In 20 kay cachnologlaa cha U*S« la laadlng In U and ia 
ac laaac tlad in 6« Hora gaaaraXXy, cha KadonaX Acada«;' of Sdancaa 
wamad in a raporc Xaac yaar chac cha eondnuad haaXth of U«S« adanca 
dapacda oa opaanaac and coanunltadoa* 

A aaeond affaec chac wa ara aXraady faaXlnf la cha nagadva 
l«pacc of aXX chaaa raacTlcdona on cha aeoao«y* Ancchar National 
Acadaay of tdancaa raporc laauad la April of chla yaar ladlcacaa chac 
cha coac co cha U«$* of '<:ha curranc raglva of asporc coacrola la 
IBtiOOO joba aad 99 bllXlo:\ a -yaar* Thla la ao bacauaa our own 
aconaay dapanda aubacandaXXy on foralgn axpardaa* tot axaapXa, 40t 
of aXX fhC anglnaara ancarlnc cha work forca avary yaar ara foralgnara 
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StUMw"*"" " • "•»• •hort.f. Of 



Utt but circilnly noc l«ttc, dtaoeracie vtluaa tr^^Aam «f 
policy contlautt m ch« dlr.ctlon It U^oIm bn S!r..i iS^S . 

MUrUI chtt can conduct th# flow of tUctrlctty without ImIm 
•nargy tt vary low ta«paratttraa. Thla dlacovaw waa oubll.h!i^« . 

?s:r:ura:\:ji";jr'tri^rs:^* in'%o^\'io^" loi o"nd 

MtJL if !J • <*«v«lop a practical 

••«■•"« Indu.trlilli.d world wtM Co havt b««n 

•xeludt thn, but r,h«r art vatshttd dom wtth triv.l rtttrtetlon* 
bur..ucritlc r..tr.tat. ;n eoneaet. with for.tfn.M. and . »td»Dr..d 
auaplelon of talaphon,, ,„d copying Mchlnae. F^rMMtalJ ouJ 
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V. LECISUTIVC PtOyOIALS TO IMCOUIUCE THg COMMUHICATIOH Of gCIEKCg 
AMP TgCHNOlOGY 

Zn rtvlawlnc cha rtctne ertad In ftdtral txtcuclva poller covard 
rtacrlcclng eh« eoiMalcaclon of tclttiM and cochnology, Ic It uoaful 
to rtfar eo tha work of chla CoMletaa In aacabllahlng laglaladva 
policy In chla araa. Tha Vaclonal Sdanca and Tachnology Policy, 
Organlaadon and Prlorldaa Acc of 1976 (P*L* 94-282 )» vhlch vaa 
drafcad by chla Cowlccaa, provldaa chac ctu fadaral govarnaanc la 
raap»naibla fort 

— proftodng tha cranafar of adandflc and tachnologlcal 
Inforaadoni 

— coordlnadog and unifying fadaral adandfie and 
tachnologlcal loforaatlon ayataaa; and 
facilitating tha ''coupling of laatltutlonal adantlflc 
raaaarch vith coaaardal application of tha uaaful 
flndittga of adancaa*'* 

With thla laglalatlva policy «< background » lat m cosaant on 
two racant blXla that hava baan Introducad to altar ona aapact of 
axlatlng fadaral Infonatlon raaourcaa policy — HX 2159 to aatabllah 
tha National TachalCAl Information Sarvlcaa a govamMnt 
corporation, and HR 1615 to aatabllah a govamaant Inforvatlon agancy* 

You ara alraady familiar with argumanta agalnat tha 
Adalnlatratlon*a propoaal to prlvatlsa Nllg. Ut m tharafora brlaCly 
auHMrlia tha principal coacaraa of raaaarch univaraltiaa and 
llbrariaa of nha conaaquaacaa of privatlaatlon: 

— tha probabla allminatlon of documanta with low aalaa 
potantlal{ 

— tha probabla loaa of a parmanant, archival collactlon of 
oldar raporta; 

— tha probabla loaa of foralgn raiaarch raporta; 

— Incraaaad prlcaa for documanta; 

— tha aatabliahm«nt of proprlataty rlghta ovar ITXIS 
producta; 

— commardally drltan dadaiona about all collactlona and 
aarvlcaa; and 

— inctaaaiog praaaura to dalata "aanaitlva** but 
unclaaalflad information* 

mi$ vaa craatad mora than thirty yaara ago to "maka tha raaulta 
of tachnologlcal raaaarch and daTalopmant raadily avallabla to 
tnduatry and bualnaaa, and to tha ganaral public ao that thla 
laformat'.on could bm uaad to atimulata aconomic compatitlvanaaa and 
productivity. Tha raaaarch unlYaraity and library comunlty ballavaa 
that MT;5 haa baan parfcrming admirably and that Congraaa ahould 
tharafora procaad with caution in anacting aubatantlva changaa. 

As tha fubcommlttaa aiamlnaa altarnativa atructuraa for NTISf It 
la aaaantlal to conaidar tha impact of aach propoaal on tha currant 
miaalon and aarvlcaa of thla vital agancy. Tha moat aignlflcant 
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•nd uchnlctl InforMClon •rat ■v*.nfci.ii.c 

— tha concittuad availability, fraa from any copyrliht 
raatrlctlona, of fadarally fundad raporca; 

tha parsanant availability of aclantlfle and cachnlcal 
raporta; 

• coBprahanalva and cancrallaad aourca for ciaaly 
IdantlfJca ion and daacrlptlon of fadarally aupporcad 
aclantlfle and tachnlcal raporta and tha eontlnuad 
•vallablUty of thla bibliographic Information In tha 
Oapoaltory Ubrary Program; and 

— a cantrallsad aourca for tha aala of auch raporta at 
rataonabla prlcaa* 

Adilnlatratloa'a propoaal to 
prlvatlia mS would aavaraly crlppla tha agancy, «, think that tna 
propoaal to aatabllah «!$ aa a goTammant corporation holda 
conaldarabla promtaa for algnlflcantly atrangthanlng tit capacity of 
tha aarvlca to raapond to Incraaaad daaattda for adantlilc and 
tachnlogtcal Infor^tlon to maat cht challaniaa of a dynamic and 

of BX 2159 la congruant with tha racoamaadatloaa of a racanc raport by 
a paftal of tha National Acadaay of Public Admlnlatratloa. A 
particularly Important faatura of tha bill la that It anauraa that tha 
aaw govarnaant corporation would contlnua to participate In tha 
Covaraaant Printing Off lea Dapoaltory Ubrary Program upon which 
naarly all of our mambar Inatltutlona dapand to racalva U.S. 
Govnmtnt publlcatlona. 

Wa hava raaarvatlona about tha craatlon of a alngla fadaral 
Information agency aapropoaad In HR 1615. Va aaa much marlt In what 
wa undaratand to ba tha ganaral Intant of tha laglalatlon — to 
provlda a coharant aat of polldaa govarnlng fadaral information 
raaourcaa, with improved Congraaalonal ovaratght of thoaa pollclaa. 
Wa ara concerned , however, thet in a goveromant aa lerge end complex 
•a oure, with a reeponelblllty to eerve a wide array of information 
ueere> euch centrellaetloa of information policy ee would ba 
eetebllehed by Ht 1615 might creete more problem* then it would eolve. 
Apart from the eetebliehmant of e new egency, however, there ie 
c.cerly merit in examining whether the exieting macheniem for 
Confreeelonel over^'ght of executive brench information policiee end 
practlcaa ehould be etrength<rRed. 



VI. COHCmsiOH 

Ut ma conclude by eeying thet there ere mixed eignele todey 
ebout vhather tha recant trend toward a more raitrlctlva federal 
information policy ie eubeiding. Certeinly the intereet of thie 
Committee in looking at the nature and impact of thie trend ie 
algnlficent. In eddition, I believe there ere eoma impoctant recent 
developaente that are fevoreble to a change in policy. 
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FlttC* cht IrtoH^ontrt •fftlr hat lacrtMtd public undmCtadlnf 
of cht dtnftr of txeooolvo govoroMae ••ero:/ ond eoiporCMOCoIlood 
dteltlon«*kln|. 

Soeottdi Cht gTowt • natleiul eooeon obouc U*8* eompitltlvtaoot 
hot erootod •croag pratcu*. for on unloMhlag of oeloneo ood 
ctchaologx to cho •eonoay* 

Third* ifcor • doc«do of growing ••erocf choro io vorx littU 

•vidtaci thoc rootriecivo ioforMCion polieioo oro oehiovlng choir 

purpoooiy ond ehoro oro m$ny ochor dovoIopMocot ouch oo tho iocroioo 
of '*iiuidor oopioQogo*, th«t oro ufldoraiaing choa* 

How, chta» eon otrotogioo bo dovolopod for rovoroing tho troad 
toword aoro rootrtctioo of ocioatific coMunicotioaT I hovo no grond 
plon to of for I but o tisplo rulo of thuab to ouggoot: ovorbtoring 
rootrlctiono oa tho flow of ocioatific ond tochnicol iaforaotioa eon 
oovotoly hurt tho procooo of dlocovor/t iavontion, rooooreh, ond 
dovolopaont no sot tor vhot ono'o vion of tho rolo of govomotat My 
bo* Thio propooition hoo ao politicol lobol, ond thot ohould holp to 
ootoblioh ito brood oppool* 

Thonk you for thio opportunity to oppoor boforo tho 
SubcoMittoo. 
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Mr. W^REN. Thank you, Mr. Shattuck. Let us then turn to 
Professor Wemgartner. 
Dr. Weingartner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Representa- 
Brown- Thank you for the opportunity to appear here. My 

Mr. Wausren. I will ask you to pull that mike right in. These 
mikes tend to-be very directional and apparently designed not to 
^Mi conversation. So if you really speak right into it you 

will find It really does project very easily. 

Dr. Weingartner. Thank you. My name is H. Martin Wein- 
gartner, I am a professor at the Owen Graduate School of Manage- 
ment of Vanderbilt Umveisity, and immediate past president of 
Management Sciences. I represent the Council of 
bcienfafic Society Presidents, which is made up of the presidents of 
over 30 scientific societies with a cumulative membership of ap- 
proximately 800,000 spanning the physical, mathematical and life 
sciences. 

As a member of CSSP, I chaired a committee which wrote a posi- 
tion statement on H.R. 1615 and 1G16 which was adopted by^e 

^^^"^S^^.i" .H^y^^o^, ^^'^^ ^ attached to my written remarks. I 
might add that H.R. 2159 had not yet been mtroduced when my 
committee did its work. 

In brief, the position statement on H.R. 1615 strongly supports 
the proposition that government information is a vitel economic 
and social resource; that citizens have a right of open access to un- 
classrfied, non-proprietary, non-private information; and that effec- 
tive dissemination of this information is necessary for the achieve- 
ment of national goals. The statement also stresses the importance 
pt ease and reMonableness of cost of access, the essentiality of good 
mdexmg and abstractmg, and the necessity for archiving of govem- 
ment^fomation. These principles are substantially also contained 

The concerns expressed by CSSP are concentrated on two issues, 
itie tiret IS that the proposal to include dissemination of Govern- 
ment statistical information, in H.R. 1615, by a new agency should 
be approached with great caution. Interposition of an additional 
agency between the statistics collecting agency and the data user 
may create delays and could make the use of the data more diffi- 
cult. Also, funus available to a Federal agency for coUectmg and 
proceMing statistics are likely to be reduced if revenues from the 
sale of statistical information are taken from the collecting agency, 
or allocations for distribution of the information are taken away 

We have expressed our concern that statistics gathering by the 
federal Government is not nearly keeping pace with the growth in 
size and complexity of the economy. This impacts adversely not 
only the Executive Branch and Congress, but also hurts the busi- 
ness world and researchers in universities. 

^.Y^^^-v?^ t^® desire, which was also expressed in H.R. 2159 to 
provide effective indexing and abstracting of government informa- 
tion, among other issues which we regard as highly important, we 
expressed concern over the adequacy of the proposed funding level. 

Next, I wish to turn to the principal questions before the Sub- 
committee this afternoon. My personal bias on issues of private 
versus government activity favors the private sector. StUl, we— and 
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here I speak for the Executive Board of CSSP— approach the pro- 
posal to privatize the National Technical Information Service with 
considerable trepidation. 

First, NTIS won for itself strong? support from the research com- 
munity. The system works. Access to research reports is quite 
simple and reliable, documents are comparatively fairly priced 
even while the Service is self-supporting, and documents are ob- 
tainable within reasonable time delays. It has not been demonstrat- 
ed that activities now carried on by NTIS, if they were privatized, 
would be carried out more effectively or more economically either 
to the Government or to information users. 

The transition to private management is likely to prove highly 
disruptive to users. Further, the evidence to date suggests that not 
all present services would be picked up by the private sector. Con- 
gress may have to mandate activities such as archiving reports; 
otherwise, we may find that availability of infrequently requested 
items ceases after as short a period as a year. And I might add that 
present tax laws, and especially the Tax Reform Act of 1986, as 
they pertain to the treatment of business inventories, really 
strengthen this inference. 

The private sector already plays a significant role for users, such 
as providing online access to the NTIS index. Private enterprise m- 
volvement in the total service can and will expand, and other pre- 
mium services could and should be offered by private firms as is 
now tho case. , « • j i. r 

Market discipline that keeps quality of service up and costs ot 
service down, however, is not likely to function with r^ard to col- 
lection, storage and retrieval of information items. It seems unlike- 
ly that more than one firm would be willing to take over the entire 
set of tasks that is central to NTIS, and yet one-stop shoppmg is 
the reason for the existence of NTIS in the first place. „ 

To sum up, we generally favor the approach taken m H.R. 2159 
which retains NTIS as a self-supporting activity of the Federal 
Government. The bill permits contracting out such tasks as ab- 
stracting and indexing of government material, and leaves room 
for private business to furnish premium services. It also protects 
the mtegrity of the Government information collection. 

Including dissemination of Federal statistics in the new agenpy 
implies risks which, so far as we can judge, are not adequately 
compensated for by the advantages to be gained. Thank you. 
[Hie prepared statement of Dr. Weingartner follows:] 
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Background 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name Is H. Martin 
Welngartner. I am a professor at the Owen Graduate School of Management of 
Vanderbllt University and Immediate Past President of The Institute of 
Management Sciences. I am representing the Council of Scientific Society 
Presidents (CSSP)» chaired by Dr. L. Manning Muntzing, who accompanies me 
today. The Council of Scientific Society Presidents Is made up of thd presi- 
dents and other senior officers of over 30 scientific societies with a cumula- 
tive membership of approximately 800,000 spanning the physical, mathematical, 
and life sciences. 

As a member of the CSSP, I chaired a committee which drafted a Position 
Statement on H.R.1615 and H.R.1616 which was adopted by the full Comicll In 
May. (I should point out that H,R.2159 had not been Introduced by 
Representative Walgren at the time the CSSP committee did Its work.) 

For the record, I have provided as an attachment the Position Statement 
adopted (on May 13, 1987) by the full CSSP addressing those two pieces of 
legislation Introduced by Mr. Brown. 

In brief, the Position Statement on H.R.1615 and H.R.1616 strongly supports 
the proposition that governiaent Information Is a vital economic and social 
resource; that citizens have a right of open access to unclassified, non- 
proprietary, non-prlvato Information; and that effective dissemination of this 
Information Is necessary for the achievement of national goals. 
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The Statement also stresses the Importance of ease and reasonableness of cost 
of access, the essentiality of good Indexing and abstracting, and the neces- 
sity for archiving of government Information. These principles are substan- 
tial ly also contained in H.R.2159. 

The concerns expressed by the CSSF are concentrated on two distinct Issues. 
The first Is that the proposal to Include dissemination of government statis- 
tical Inforftiatlon by a new agency should be approached with caution. There 
Is need for greater standardization of data formats which a new agency may be 
able to bring about. Yet. Interposition of an additional agency between the 
statistics collecting agency and the user of the data may not only create 
delays but could make It more difficult for consumers of the data to be able 
to use It. 

In view of the desire, which was also expressed In H.R.2159, to provide effec- 
tive Indexing and abstracting of government Information, among other issues. 
Which we regard as highly Important, we expressed concern over the adequacy of 
the proposed fundinq level. 

Privatization Issue 

Next I wish to turn to the principal questions before the Subcommittee this 
afternoon. 

My personal bias on general Issues of private versus government activity 
generally favors the private sector, still, we (Here I am speaking for the 
Executive Board of the CSSP.) approach the proposal to privatize the National 
Technical Information Service (NTIS) with considerable trepidation. First, 
NTIS has wen for itself strong support from the research community. The 
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system work» ; accass to rosoerch reports Is quUs simple and reliable; docu- 
ments are comparatively fairly priced even while the Service Is self- 
supporting and documents are obtainable without unreasonable cielay. 
Improvements In these dimensions naturally are always desired. New technology 
will make seme changes feasible even within the framework of flr^c&l 
self-sufficiency. 

It his not been demonstrated that activities now carried on by uJ\S, If they 
were privatized* would be carried out more effectively or more economically, 
either to the government or to Information users. The transition to private 
management Is likely to prove highly disruptive to users. Further, the 
evidence to date suggests that not all present services would be picked up by 
the private sector. Congress may have to mandate activities such as archiving 
reports. Otherwise, we may find that availability of Infrequently requested 
Items ceases after as short a period as a year. Present tax laws, and espe- 
cially the Tax Reform Act of 198S, as they pertain to the treatment of busi- 
ness inventories, strengthen this Inference. 

The private sector already plays a significant role for users, such as provid- 
ing on-line access to the NTIS Index. The role for private enterprise Invol- 
vement In the total service can and will expand, even under present 
arrangements. Other "premium" services could and should be offered by private 
firms, as Is now the case, for example, with certain Information collected and 
disseminated by the Securities and Exchange commission. Marketplace competi- 
tion offers rewards to entrepreneurship and Innovation here. Market dis- 
cipline that keeps quality of service up end cost of service down, however. Is 
not likely to function with regard to collection, storage, and retrieval of 
information items, it seems unlikely that more than one firm would be willing 
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to take over the entire eet of tasks that Is central to NTIS. Yet. -one stop 
shopping- Is the reason for the existence of NTIS In the first place. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, there Is a considerable potential for par- 
ticipation by private firms In the performance of a number of the functions 
assigned to the National Technical Information Corporation (NTIC) In H.R.2159. 
some of this Is not Just potential but already exists. In particular, under 
Section I7(k), the Corporation Is directed, among other duties, -...to Index 
and catalog such Information...-, and -...to make such Information 
available... through the preparation of abstracts, digests, translations, 
bibliographies...- m many Instances, timeilness of the Information is crucial 
and performing thess essential tasks exclusively in-house may delay the 
availability of reports and other Information, it would be appropriate for 
NTIC to contract out some of these tasks, as does the National Medical 
Library, for example, so long as the Agency (s held responsible for the 
resulting products. 

Additionally, private firms exist which serve as -Information brokers- to 
libraries and other Information users. They already fin m gaps by simplify, 
ing the acquisition of both government and other materials for libraries where 
multiple Items or standing orders are Involved, for example. These firms 
generally do not Inventory the Items but transship them. Inmost Instances. 
They are also able to sell on credit. If tr.ey are willing to take the credit 
risk. Which the NTIS cannot do. Such firms exemplify the -premium services* 
for which some users are willing to pay while not all users are forced to do 
so. 

In sum, we would Judge that the optimum balance strongly favors retention by 
the Federal Government of substantially all present NTIS activities, such as 
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Is proposed In H.R.2159, except as already discussed. This leaves plenty of 
room for private bus)r.ess to expand the range of services as they discover a 
demand for them. 

structure of Dissemination Activities 

In response to the question regarding the structure of all government 
information, I have already expressed CSSP's concerns regarding statistical 
Information. The trade-offs between centralizing the dissemination of govern- 
ment statistics and retaining this function In their presfnt agencies cur- 
rently favors the latter. Timeliness, accuracy, and possibly cost consldera- 
tlona argue In favor of maintaining organizational proximity between collec- 
tors and diasemlnators of statistical Information. Such data are always 
processed by the collecting agency. Additionally, when made available to 
users In electronic form, such as census data on computer tape, knowledge of 
da 1 formats by personnel of the distributing agency Is essential. Users must 
have iccess to such personnel. The collecting agency has less of an Incentive 
to offer such service when sale of the Information Is handled at another 
agency. Training of experts by the collecting agency Introduces time delays, 
cost and Increased chances for communicating Incorrect Information. 

One additional comnent on this subject seems appropriate. Funds available to 
• Fe'-^ral agency for collecting and processing statistics are likely to be 
reduced If revenues from the sale of statistical information are taken from 
the collecting agency, or If allocations for distribution of the Information 
are taken away. We have already expressed our great concern that statistics 
gathering by the Federal Government Is not nearly keeping pace with the growth 
In size an(S complexity of the economy. This Impacts adversely not only the 
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•tacutlvt branch of th« Qovjrfmnt and Ccngr«aa but It alao hurts tht butinaaa 
world, ta w«ti at rtsearchtrt in unlvtrtltltt. 

tnformt lon Policy lianaon»<nt 

Tha Qu«ttlon of InforMtlon policy iMnagMi«nt It a vtxlng ont. At It tht catt 
with numtrout tvolving ttchnologltt. prtmaturtly locking into ttandardt of 
form or tubttanct can bt iwrt harmful than ftltlng to ttt tuch ttandardt. Tht 
praaant tttt« of Information ttchnotogy troutt apHntt tttting ttandardt now 
that would apply to all Information formatt, taptclally at thty tpply to 
tlactronlc Information tourctt. Tht tamt conclutlon applitt to tht tytttm for 
tht crtatlon of abttractt tnd indtxtt and t:mltar productt. A Fadtrtl -Infor- 
mttlon Cxar- would ftti comptlitd to makt rultt. tvtn though tht prtttnt ttatt 
of knowltdgt dott not Juttify thtr. in »any trtat. 

Otapitt thit obatrvttlon. grttttr cohtrtr.st In FtdtrtI Informttlon policy it 
dtalrtblt. Tht Prttldtnft Scltnct Advitor hat bttn chargtd with that duty 
for aom« timt. Lack of follow-through on thIt tubjtct. deapitt turoovtr In 
that offlct. tuggeatt tht difficulty of tht tatk at much at. ptrhapt. tht 
r«tatlvtly low priority givtn It. 

To aum UP. Itt mt ttttt that wt gantrttly favor tht approach taktn in 
K.*.215Q, which rttaint NTIS tt t ttlf-tupportln.q tctlvlty of tht Ftdtral 
Govarnmtnt. Tht bill permitt contracting out tuch taakt tt abttrtcting tnd 
indtxing of govtrnm^nt mattrltl. tnd Itavet room for privatt butlneat to 

furnish -presslusi s«rvJc«-. it «ita proiactt tht Integrity of the Covtrnmtnt 
nformat Ion col lection. 
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including dlMtmlnat Ion of Ftdtral tUtlftIca In th« n%m agtncy Impllit rltkt 
which, to far at I can Judgt, art not adtquattly comptntattd for by advantagia 
to bt galntd. At tont not too dittant timt In th^ futurt. whtn ctrtain ttch- 
nological ttandarda havt bttn ttt. It may ^t uttful to takt anothtr look at 
thit aubjtct. 

Thank you. 
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ATTACHMENT 



COUlii 



iciioF mm soanr presidehts 



Poiition StAteBent 



Regarding LegiilAtion on Eit«bliihing & 

Governaent InforMtion Agency 



MAy 13, 1987 



The Council of Scientific Society Preiidenti (CSSP) endoriei the 
following general principle! with reipect to billi H,R,1615 and H,R,1616 on 
the itibject of Acceii to Federal Governaent InforMtion* introduced by 
Represent At ive George £• Brown » Jr. 

1. Information collected by the Federal Governaent ii «n 
ir.valuable reiourca for the econoay and for society. 
Legislation that promotes full utilisation of this 
resource deserves the support of the scientific 
coaaunity* 

2« Access to unclassified* non-proprietary or non-private 
information collacted by the Federal Governaent must be 
xminhibited* Open access to this information is a 
citizen's right in a free society and is essential to the 
achievement of national goals, 

3« The Federal Government has a responsibility to insure 
that the information it collects is disseminated 
affectively* 

In light of these general principles* CSSP further asserts that 
any legislation in this area should embody certain policies: 



1* Access to Federal Government information should be 
simple and economical. The information itself should 
be accurate and timely, 

2, Collection of information by the Federal Government 
must be adequataly funded* particularly when the 
Federal Government is the only body able to obtain the 
information, 

3, The Federal Government should develop indexes and 
abstracts of its source materials so that information 
seekers can easily and effectively retrieve what they 
need. 
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4. Federal Government infomAtion nust be archieved, even if 
the archiving activity cannot be nade self-supporting,^ 
8U\ee future needs for the information cannot be anticipated. 

5. Federal Government information must be marketed to 
those who can benefit from it in order to maximize its 
value to the nation* 

CSSP endorses H.R.1616. It also endorses the objectives of 
H.R.16I5 (insofar as it pertains to the sale of government information), 
but expresses its concerns vith H.R.161S: 

1. Passage of the legislation must not be allowed to 
reduce fxinding of information collection activities, 
especially government statistics, which are already 
woefully underftmded. 

2. The proposed new central agency will be an intermediary 
between the users of information and the agencies that 
collect it. The legislation should require the informa- 
tion agency to provide assistance in interpreting data 
formats. This assistance is now provided by the collect- 
ing agencies. 

3. Funding of tlie agency as proposed in the legislation 
does not appear adeqttate to accomplish the objectives 
central to its purposes: 

(a) centralized and improved indexing services; 

(b) research into better abstracting schemes and 
implementation of these improved schemes; 

(c) developing standards for information inter- 
change or, at a minimum, of standards for 
specifying document and data formats. 

4. The private sector now offers "value-added" services 
connected with Federal Government data bases. The 
legislation should encourage these complementary 
private sector activities and not impede then. 

5. The name "Government Information Agency" has negative 
connotations such as invasion of privacy. A more 
appropriate name, without these connotations, should be 
selected. 
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Mr. Walgren. Thank you, Professor Weingartner. Let me ask 
the panel generally, is it true that the use of NTIS in terms of 
volume has fallen dramatically, and to what do you folks attribute 
that to. And thirdly. Dr. Trivelpiece mentioned that you have to 
tocus on tiie internal structure and how thmgs are being carried 
?u 1 ^ I " i *° P"* "^^^^ his mouth but the idea was 
that they have been operating under a handicap. Can you measure 
how well they are operating now and whether improvements inter- 
nally, I gatiier, as to equipment and information technology, would 
improve this situation? 

I apologize for asking in three parts or two parts but I'd like to 
hear your conversational responses to that. Can we start in the 
order that we went through the panel to begm with? Dr. Shill? 

Dr. Skill. I don't have a clear explanation for why recorded 
use— IS this use or sales of MIS documents, sir? 

Mr. Walgren. I confess not to know. Probably sales 

Dr. Skill. All right. I presume that it is sales. I would say there 
might be several reasons for this. One of them would be that we do 
a good deal of online searching of the NTIS database now, which 
goes back, I believe, to the late 1960's, and it is our fourth most 
heavily used database among the more than 500 to which we pro- 
vide access m my own library. And people are able to get a short 
summary or abstract of the article as a result of the search, and 
they are probably able to identify their preferences a little bit more 
haw ""^^^^ ^ thought that I might 

I am, frankly, a little bit surprised at the conclusion, though, be- 
cause we str^ NTIS very heavily in our user instruction program 
to virtually all of our graduate engineering students, and many of 
the advanced undergraduates are exposed directly to Government 
reports Announcements and Index, and we emphasize that nobody 
Should be doing a dissertation or submitting a research grant with- 
out doing an online search in the NTIS database. 

So I think I've responded to the first part of your question. Could 
you repeat the second and third parts? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Walgren. The second part is because they have operated 
under, apparently, a rigid financial reinvestment policy and had to 
give their money back to the general revenue, and they have not 
been able to acquire the kinds of efficient information handling 
systems that might enable them to do their job better— is that obvi- 
ous to users from the outside, or is that not the case? 

Dr. Skill. Not really. There is really a high degree of user satis- 
faction with the system. I spoke to several librarians in two priva- 
tized Federal hbranes and Westinghouse Research & Development 
Library outside Pittsburgh before coming; they are using it very 
N^oV- Westinghouse purchased $7200 worth of documents from 
JNllb m the first five months of the current calendar year, and the 
other two libraries are purchasing $5000 to $6000 worth annually, 
bo I am not seeing it in my own environment or among people that 
1 know. But this is just an anecdotal type of impression from a few 
arcumstances, and some of the other witnesses might hav2 some 
light to shed on that. 
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Mr. Walgren. I guess part and parcel of this is you folks are sort 
of saying it isn't broken, your experience with it is positive and rel- 
atively efficient. They are saying that the access to it has fallen off 
and that they see great room for improvement in how they do their 
job. Can you sense the room for improvement in that service? 

Dr. Skill. The only area of improvement that I might suggest 
would be perhaps bringing in more foreign documents, since about 
75 to 80 percent of the research done today is done outside the 
United States. But apart from that, I don't get any feedback what- 
ever from our users— and we do interact very actively with them— 
that they are dissatisfied. We have a vocal user group, and they are 
not reluctant to express dissatisfaction, but I think I have never 
heard any dissatisfaction about NTIS in the seven years that I 
have been in my present position. 

Mr. Walgren. Dr. Trivelpiece? 

Dr. Trivelpiece. I can't comment on the technical aspects of the 
degree to which the use has either been maintained or is falling, 
but with regard to the other, it's more a matter of principle than a 
matter of particular. The users may well be satisfied; that does not 
necessarily mean that the internal utilization of tools and methods 
and so on for information dissemination are the best that are cur- 
rently available. , r 

As you may recall, I was recently in the Government and one of 
the things that troubled me about that— which I probably can 
speak more freely on now than I could then— is the degree to 
which at times there is almost a contempt for the value of govern- 
ment employees' time, and that there is sort of the mentality that 
persists in suggesting that the quill pen mode of operation is the 
one that is the most effective because it results in the least cost. 
Well, I challenge whether or not it really does, in the long run, 
result in the least cost because it doesn't lead to a high degree of 
morale and so on. ... 

And so here is a case where this organization I know is not using 
the most modem technology associated with the kinds of things 
that could be done, and I believe that the first major improvement 
to do is to make that internal improvement and give them an abili- 
ty to get access to that kind of technology, and then stop and take 
a look and see whether or not that has improved. And in fact, I 
believe it would result in reduced costs of operation because these 
things are people intensive and the more people you use, thats 
probably the higher cost element of this. It would take some finan- 
cial analysis to reveal that in detail. But I would be rather sur- 
prised if it didn't turn out that the net cost to Government and the 
improvement in efficiency and the improvement in morale would 
all occur by going at this in a way which would pe. mit that kind of 
apparatus to be acquired and utilized. 

Mr. Walgren. Mr. Shattuck? 

Mr. Shattuck. Mr. Chairman, the two associations that I repre- 
sent, the Association of American Universities and the Association 
of Research Libraries, involve a great deal of research that is con- 
ducted through library facilities that are on our research universi- 
ty campuseSv And witn respect to our library facilities on universi- 
ty campuses*, we are satisfied, to be sure, with the amount of mate- 
rial that we get from NTIS, but we would certainly be pleased if, as 
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J^JjJhill was indicating, there was more availability of foreign ma- 

7 Si]j°f^?u^? universitiM, of course, only comprise about 
7 percent of the total user activities with respect to NTIS, and in 

research libraries, we get 
eyeiTthmg that they put out; we have a standing order for all the 
matenal, just about-Idon't want to say virtually everything but a 
great deal of what MIS produces. We don't, of course, ^uest 
StioS c°P*®s- 1 ™ean, we are a relatively small number of insti- 

So the amount ofinformation that flows through the research li- 
branes from the MIS to researchers who are a)nductinrSnce 
research on our campuses is very high, but that doesn't nSSrily 
mean that the volume of material that is turned over by NTIS to 
thatch ^ research universities is necessarUy going to be 

I would say that the great fear of the researchers that I repre- 
sent is the restriction of avaUabUity of n-aterial that now thev aw» 

S^'^^/Wv,^^' -^'' ^¥ ^^' I is 'ShS by the 

^^""^ ^ privatized and the cost of ob- 

S^,-^„.u™^*®'"i^ '\"^®" "IJ' indeed the attractiveness of 
publishing the matenal, from the perspective of the private entity 
that became the contractor, would be 1^. ^ 

So that is our main concern. I mean, we are indeed satisfied 
Sf^"* #rr*^y concerned that the direction that the Service 
mightgo if the current Admmistration proposal were to be imple- 
mented would restrict the amount of information that is now avdl- 
able through research libraries to users 

Mr. Walgren. Professor Weingartner? 

^Slh^^^^A^^"^^- 1 r"^'^ ^i^« ^ add a few points, some of 
which I made m my full comments that are in the record. First of 
all, the question of is the decrease in the number of sold documents 
oo • * f something wrong, is a question in itself since, 

^ tWt^"'J^.°"*' ^^^'^^'^g the access to pinpointing 

to the item that is needed will allow not only the purch^ ^ fewCT 

fk^ni^f^i "^^,^^.1^°^.!^ *™« o^the researcher filing 

through a lot of things that he didn't want in the first place. That's 
w f-f reasons w% we stress the great importance of the sub- 
ject of mdexmg and abstracting. 

On that subject, let me add that I understand on occasion there 
are delays m getting documents into the MIS index because of the 
indexing process. That is, even after a document report is written, 

^.^^^ ""^ *he index because it passed 
tiirough the process either within MIS or the outside contracting 
tarn of doing that mdexmg, and speeding that up would be helpful 

i understand that m many instances researchers concerned with 
a specific subject necessarily must keep in contact with all the 
other researcheraworkmg m that area because by the time thev 

sohition for that problem m all cases, but certainly, the abUity to 
speed up that process and focusmg on that aspect-namely, index- 
ing— is extremely important. And as I mentioned in my remarks 
ifcff -ffT reason wV that has to be done exclusivelj in-house! 
smce It takes experts to be able to do the indexing and to be able to 
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do that abstracting, and there are exciting developments that are 
taking place in doing that indexing; not only by titles of abstracts 
but key words and so on, various logical computer-based processing 
that would help. And for that matter, the whole research commu- 
nity has to learn the importance that they play when they write 
the reports in order to make it easier for the later retrieval of re- 
search reports. Often, the researchers are at fault in not participat- 
ing adequately in that process and in valuing it. , . _ , ^, 

There are other issues that get to be fairly technical about the 
availability of the NTIS index and in what form it should be for 
depository libraries, as well as others. There are a number of com- 
peting electronic media, each of which has desirable characteristics 
as well as negative ones, the negative ones being primarily that the 
best ones are the most costly on the one hand to obtain, and second 
of all, to use. . . 

For example, if you have the index on magnetic tape, it takes a 
larger computer to be able to use that. If you put it down— now on 
CBrs, which is done with some other data bases, that means you 
have to have individual work stations and essentially only one user 
can use it at a time. There are a whole series of issues, which is 
the— one of the reasons why there are some technical problems 
that really need to be gone into before merely spending more 
money is going to prove effective in accomplishing these tasks of 
getting the users to the documents that they want. 

Mr. WaijGren. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. May I say first that all of you gentlemen have pr^ 
sented very carefully thought out and lucid comments with regard 
to the general problems of scientific and technical information pro- 
duction and dissemination. I think our fundamental purpose here 
is recognizing the importance of this problem and bringing about 
some coherence to the policies that we use to manage this resource, 
and I think you have made a great contribution to helping there. 

A number of the witnesses, l^nning with our first witness, Mr. 
Day, commented on the decline and lack of policy leadership 
within the Federal Government with regard to the management of 
this resource. Is this a feeling that all of you share, that we do 
have a going incoherence with regard to the management of this 
resource? Are there any of you who feel that the opposite is true? 

Mr. Shattuck. I think, Mr. Brown, in some respect the oppjosite 
is true, but perhaps not within the purview of this Committee s in- 
quiry. 

One of the developments in recent years has been the centraliza- 
tion of authority, within the Office of Management and Budget, of 
the management of information systems, not necessarily science 
and teclmology but all information systems. As a result of that cen- 
tralization process and a number of 0MB directives that have gone 
out, we find in a variety of agencies there is simply less informa- 
tion being maintained and disseminated for a variety of different 
reasons, some of them having to do with the deficit reduction ef- 
forts that are underway and preoccupying the Congress, of course; 
others of which may have to do with determinations simply not to 
keep and maintain certain information. 

So I don't mean to dilate on that problem before your Subcom- 
mittee, which I know is focused on science and technology, but I 
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would simply point out that there has been a concerted effort in 
f'^^sed within 0MB in particular, to restrict the 
availability and the maintenance indeed of Federal information 
systems. 

Mr. Brown. But at the same time, the 0MB does have a respon- 
sibility under the legislation that we are referring to here 27 to 
bring about a better organization; thai is, the Act requires that 
be designated officir^' , in each department with policy respon- 
sibilities and that ther ^. K,e indexes maintained so that the public 
would have better access. 

The focus of this, however, does not deal specifically with scien- 
tific and technical information but more with information collected 
by the Government from business and the citizens of this country. 
Am I correct in this? 

Dr. WsiNGARTNER. I would agree with you totally, that I get a 
sense that it is a conscious policy of the Administration to forestall 
any possibility of a national effort at planning of that kind, which, 
while one can sympathize with that in the broadest sense, never- 
theless inhibits a lot of sensible activities that are necessary by the 
private sector to carry out its functions. And I can see that in 
many numerous ways, of which this is one, there are others that I 
could name, but this I believe is one. This is just not a priority; if 
anything, it is a priority to keep down the level as if Big Brother 
was more to be feared than making use of very important re- 
sources. 

Mr. Brown. Well, the title of the act is the Paperwork Reduction 
Act, you know. So I presume that the 0MB feels they are carrying 
out the purpose of the Act in suppressing the amount of such data 
collected and the amount of paperwork resulting therefrom, which 
in some degree is contrary to what we're trying to do with scientif- 
ic and technical information. We're trying to provide for the more 
adequate collection and dissemination of this kind of information. 
I m just trying to differentiate between the two cat^ories. 

Dr. Weingartner, you made some comments about not bringing 
together the statistical information under the same umbrella as 
scientific and technical information. Ck)uld you elaborate on that a 
little bit? Are the systems for the collection and dissemination of 
statistical information adequately managed today so that we do 
have appropriate collection and adequate dissemination? 

Dr. Weingartner. Let me assert that I cannot speak to the ques- 
tion of how well they are managed; I think I can demonstrate to 
you that the total effort, total appropriations for those activities 
has not nearly kept pace with the growth of the economy. IVe done 
a little analysis of this as background for my appearance here, and 
looking at— basing my analysis on data prepared for the Congress 
on the subject of outlays on statistical activities of the Government, 
and using data from Fiscal 1980 through 1986, making a compari- 
son with the Gross National Product on a fiscd year basis. 

We saw that the allocation, the appropriations, dropped by ona- 
Oiird between 1980 and 1986. Let me be clear what I mean by that. 
The ratio of the outlays for statistics gathering to the Gross Na- 
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tional Product, both in inflation-adjusted terms, dropped by one- 
tMrd in 1980 to 1986. At the same time, our ability to use such in- 
formation has increased tremendously because of the widespread 
use of computers and microcomputers and so on. So we are, in a 
sense, being starved of the data, the basic input, and I must say 
that applies as much to the Weather Bureau as it does to a lot of 
other areas. That is one of the answers to your question. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I was a little surprised at your comment be- 
cause some analysts that I have read over the years, going back 
quite a few years as a matter of fact, have pointed to the impor- 
tance of this soiled statistical data as really providing the am- 
munition on which sound national policies must be based. That if 
you want to make sound decisions with regard to health or trade or 
you name it^ you have to have an adequate collection of statistical 
data and this, in effect, becomes almost a form of— it is a form of 
scientific data with regard to the management of the society. 

Dr. Weingartner. If I appear to disagree with you, let me make 
it clear. I agree 100 percent with you that gathering statistics and 
making them available is essential, and that includes economic 
data and data about all of society, and not only for national policy 
but also for the decisionmaking by the entire private sector, profit 
making and nonprofit making. We need data to make intelligent 
decisions. 

Mr. Brown. And at the minimum, the social science discii>lines 
require this kind of information in order to promote social science 
research, I would think. 

Dr. Weingartner. Absolutely. My concern that I expressed in 
the statement was twofold; one was somewhat technical and that is 
by bringing the dissemination of this information into a central 
agency and removing it from those who gather it, there could be 
problems. 

The other one is that if you're not careful, even less money 
might be appropriated to the statistics gathering because it would 
be siphoned off to this new agency. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I want to nave a system which accomplishes 
its goals, its aims, in the most efficient possible way, and if we can 
do it on a decentralized basis or with a minimiun amount of extra 
layers of intervention, certainly that is to be preferred. 

On the other hand, sometimes it's necessary to have the central 
coordination in order merely to achieve the overriding national 
purpose that is to be achieved here. 

Let me ask a question or two just because it intrigued me at the 
time. Dr. Shill, you have mentioned that you had some experience 
in investigating the Japanese translation problem and foimd what 
was to me a surprising number of agencies doing this, but with no 
coordination. How can we resolve this kind of a situation absent 
the development of some form of central policy coordination? 

Mr. Shill. I don't think there is a way short of some form of cen- 
tral polipy coordination, sir. When I testified before this Subcom- 
mittee back in 1986, I did recommend that some sort of coordina- 
tion be developed, some mechanism, whereby all translation activi- 
ties being undertaken by one agency would be known by the 
others, and that there would also be some sort of an index of trans- 
lations being undertaken, a sort of research-in-progress type of da- 
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tebase developed, as well as an annual summary of translations 
which had been done to be disseminated. 

I think there does have to be some sort of directive; otherwise we 
go back to the type of voluntary cooperation that Mr. Day was talk- 
mg about earlier with CENDI there which is very commendable 
But from the research I did in preparing to testify in 1986 it was 
apparent that many of these agencies really didn't even know that 
the others were doing much in the area. And if they didn't know it, 
obviously there is no systematic means of access to these transla- 
tion3. 

Mr. Brown. Yes? 

Dr. Trivelpiece. One of the problems has to do with the time at 
which you need the information. You probably could not prevent 
scientists from communicating with one another on a hot scientific 
subject regardless of what policy you try to implement. That is 
smiply beyond the pale of government to stop that. 

But on the other hand, there are areas where clearly some policy 
helps because the statistical data— that depends on whether or not 
you create it and collect it and disseminate it and so on. So it's 
hard to define a simple policy that covers all of these situations. 

And the translational area is an area where I think it's the same 
problem; there undoubtedly are situations in which getting it 
translated in the matter of a day or two days or 10 days is of criti- 
cal importance to some resefircher, and he will do what he can- 
get on the phone, call people, find out if it has been translated, and 
after some period of time have it translated himself. Now, if it 
were possible to have that information available instantaneously it 
would be highly desirable, but I doubt that you could really invent 
a system that would handle that class of the problems. 

Then the other side of it is the routine translation of larger jour- 
nals and thousands of reports and so on. For that end of it, then 
perhaps some poHcy Is needed. But it's this difficulty of trying to 
define a single policy statement that encompasses not only the sta- 
tistics but the short-term and the hot fields of science as well. 

Mr. Brown. One of the problems, going on to a slightly different 
subject, with regard to NTIS seems to be the decreasing number of 
research documents that are flowing to NTIS, and I think the 
figure— was it is somewhere less than half now, but the number 
seems to be dropping. Is it necessary to— would it be necessary and 
IS it desirable that we seek to alleviate this with some mandate 
that would require the agencies producing the research material to 
make them available through NTIS? 

Dr. Shill. Does that not exist at present, sir? Isn't that a require- 
ment of a Federal grant? 

Mr. Brown. Well, it may be but I can't reconcile that with the 
percentage of research documents that are coming to 
NTIS. There must be 

Dr. Trivelpiece. Wasn't the basis of the assertion that there is a 
reduction- are fewer reports being written or are the reports being 
written and they aren't being transmitted by the agencies, are the 
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agencies not collecting reports that are due them as a result of re- 
search being supuorted? 

Mr. Brown. Well, apparently the agencies are not providing the 
material to NTIS and there is apparently not a mandate that they 
do so. I don't know whether they are doing so on a strictly volun- 
tary basis or not, but apparently they are not doing so. There was 
testimony, for example, that the number of such reports coming 
from the Defense Department to NTIS is decreasing. 

Dr. Trivelpiece. Does this reflect some quality issue that per- 
haps they aren't burdening NTIS 

Mr. Brown, Well, I raised the question of whether it might re- 
flect the sense in this Administration that there should be less dis- 
semination of some of this material under the doctrine of sensitive 
but unclassified, which bothered me somewhat as an infringement 
upon this whole issue of freedom of information. 

Dr. Trivelpiece. You can think of it in two sides, though. One, it 
might be a friendly act which is to reduce the burden of unneces- 
sary data being sent on to NTIS and the subsequent cost to the tax- 
payers associated with that, or it could be something more malevo- 
lent as you are indicating. 

Mr. BROWN. Dr. Trivelpiece, we have already established that 
there is no cost to the taxpayers for NTIS dissemination. There 
may be in sending it to NTIo, possibly that is what you're referring 
to. 

Mr. Trivelpiece. No, I mean if suddenly a lot of agencies were to 
send information that was not to be further disseminated, that just 
the workload of cataloging and organizing it would obviously be in- 
volved in the overhead of NTIS. Small amounts obviously would 
not produce a differential problem. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I won t belabor that question. 

Mr. ShA'ituck. Mr. Chairman, if I could just offer two sentences 
in response to the question. Your observation is consistent with the 
testimony that I was offering regarding the effort to extend the se- 
curity system in formal and informal ways. And I have no sense of 
the volume and therefore, I would—and Dr. Trivelpiece has also- 
questioned whether or not this is a matter that involves a high 
volume. But whatever the volume, it is certainly disturbing to see 
that technical research doesn't get wide circulation as a result of 
some efforts to categorize it under export control systems or other 
forms of security classification. 

Mr. Brown. Let me just raise one question about the technology 
aspects of this and then I will not go further. Is it possible that we 
are or can move toward a system in which the kind of data which 
is supplied to NTIS or to other information disseminating centers 
in the Government— and there are many of them, apparently—- is it 
possible that we are moving toward a situation in wnich the mate- 
rial can be submitted in machine-readable form, including both full 
text, index and abstracts, and that can then be recorded using opti- 
cal laser disc technology and stored in some sort of an on-line data 
base, so that we might get to the point where this might reduce the 
distribution of copies, paper copies particularly, but in a more se- 
lective way it would be available on a broader basis both more 
quickly and efficiently, with the whole process being done on a ma- 
chine basis to begin with? So that there would be no delays due to 
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the indexing and abstracting process— or no extensive delays— and 
the information could be much more quickly available to the user 
community in that way? 

Dr. T^iVELPiECE- 1 hope you have iust described the future, 

Mn Brown. If that is a reasonable future, can we identify the 
obstacles to moving toward that future? 

Dr. Skill, It's a future which needs to be broken up into several 
component parts. 

Mr. Brown. I might mention that I think there is in my bill a 
requirement that the data submitted be in machine readable form 
with abstracts an^ indexes to facilitate this process. 

Dr. Skill. This is the way that many authors are submitting 
either articles to a journal or larger manuscripts to a publisher 
npht now. The submission is not a problem; they^re doing it mainly 
on flexible discs, although I believe that it could also be done elec- 
tronically, communicating directly from computer to computer 
rather than sending a physical product through the mail. The tech- 
nology 18 there right now to do that. 

The second part of what you discussed, the indexing, you would 
really not want to delegate to individual authors because it's very 
important for retrieval from a database that you have consistent 
indexing, usually using a thesaurus and using the same people 
doing the indexing over and over again who will have experienced 
the whole set of documents— let's say in a subject area like thermo- 
nuclear physics. 

And the third part, the storage, could certainly be done on-line, 
which IS magnetic tape. The production of documents to distribute 
on compact discs is something which is a problem of economics. It 
is expensive at the moment to master the first disc, but after that 
the cost per disc goes down dramatically. And this is something 
that we are seeing with the vendors who are getting into that area; 
they are mamly going for the high demand data bases, the ERIC 
database; NTIS is one which I believe is going to appear on com- 
pact disc ve^ soon. So that form of dissemination is certainly pos- 
sible for high demand documents but perhaps the electronic stor- 
age and electronic transmittal with reprinting at the far end would 
5^ more desirable for the less high demand documents. 

Mr. Brown. This seems to be another example of where the tech- 
n ology IS outrunning the policy in great strides and where we need 

Dr. Weingartner. May I just add that there is no doubt that 
tills IS in the future. I am less convinced that it is in the present in 
the following sense; the formats that we now have are not stand- 
ardized, both for creating the information on disc and communicat- 
ing it over telephone lines and the like. And I think the industry is 
heading towards standardization but it is far from there. I would 
not say that 1987 is going to be the year when this is going to be 
standardized. 

Now perhaps the Congress can take the lead in sort of knocking 
heads together and saying, "damn it, come up with some sort of a 
standard, whatever it is."^ I don't know if the technology is ripe 
enough in a sense to do that wisely. And doing it too soon can be 
very costly. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, we've seen some examples of that, I think. 
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Dr« Weingartner. On the other hand> there are obvious cost con- 
siderations. The different media have different costs to be borne by 
different people. If you b^ve a depository library program, which is 
to make available to ordmaiy citizens all the iirformation of gov- 
emment» then that presumably means at the minimum in print 
form so that anybody who can read can walk into the library and 
look at it. If you require that whoever gets the material have 
access to computer equipment of one kind or another, who pays for 
that? 

These are some of the issues and the same thing applies when 
you break it down into the alternative, electronic media. So I think 
that moving this process along is extremely desirable; pushing it 
along too fast could be harmful if we don't know where we are. 

Mr. Brown. That is precisely the reason why we need some re- 
sponsible policy focus for trying to make these decisions in a pru- 
dent way and which we perceive a lack of at the present time. 

Dr. Shill, you recommended the National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science as a possible focus for policy develop- 
ment in this area, and while I have a great appreciation for the 
im^rtance of the National Commission I have some difficulty in 
seeing how it could do a better job than the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy which is already mandated to do it and has done 
a lousy job. [Laughter.] 

Maybe you can explain that to me. 

Dr. Shill. Well, we would hope they would do a better job. What 
I was doing in responding to that part of the Committee's mandate 
was to take a look at other alternatives now existing within the 
Federal Government rather than new offices which might be cre- 
ated, and the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Services has provided some guidelines for the devebpme^^.t of li- 
brary and information services; it does get substantial input from a 
wide array of different sectors of the society in making its recom- 
mendations. 

But the other existing agencies— the FCC's [Federal Communica- 
tions Commission] focus is on telecommunications, the NTIA [Na- 
tional Telecommunications and Information Administration] is on 
telecommunications and computers, OSTP has been inadequate, 
the Office of Management and Buuget, as I think one of the Com- 
mittee documents has stated, has a de facto policy which is one of 
depressing the distribution of documents rather than promoting. So 
that is one organization which I could recommend — which has been 
recommended for funding by the Administration for this year, 
too— which, hopefully, would have both the broad persf^tive and 
also the continuity because it is a Presidential commiselon which is 
appointed and is not subiect to turnovers every two years or every 
four years. So we would nope there might be some continuity here. 
It is a hope, honestlv. 

Mr. Brown. I understand, and it is desirable that we examine all 
the possible alternatives here. But I would be extremely hap])y if 
the Administration would just follow some of the recommendations 
that the National Commission has made with regard to strengthen- 
ing libraries, to say nothing of an overall information policy for the 
Federal Government. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, it's been very helpful. 
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Walgren- Thank you, Mn Brown, and thank you on behalf 
of the Committee for being witnesses for us. 

The next two witnesses— from the Information Industries Asso- 
ciation, Kenneth Allen, who is a Vice President for Government 
Relations wth the Information Industry Association; and from the 
Amencan Chemical Society, Mr. James Seals, from the Chemical 
Abstracts Service. 

Welcome, gentlemen, to the hearing. Your written remarks will 
be made part of the record with more, and we appreciate your pa- 
tience and your being here to give us your comments and your per- 
spectr >s on this area. Let's start with Mr, Allen, 

STATEMENTS OF KENNETH ALLEN, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, INFORMATION INDUSTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND JAMES V SEALS, JR, DIRECTOR OP MARKETING 
AND CORPORATE DEVELOPMENT, CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 
SERVICE, AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It being late, I will trv to 
keep my remarks fairly short. I would like to start by sayia'' ' <»t 
the Information Industry Association is a trade association x e- 
senting over 500 companies pursuing business opportunities associ- 
ated with the creation, distribution, processing and use of informa- 
tion. On behalf of the Association ar.d its member companies, I 
w'sh to thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to participate 
in today's hearing. ^ r r 

Today we have been and are discussing the management of our 
nation s scientific and technical information. This is one of the 
most important areas of Federal information policy. If we as a 
nation are to maintain our position as a world leader, we must 
ensure that our society has efficient and effective access to the 
latest m scientific and technical information. 

Today, as we have heard, such access is provided through a varie- 
ty of mechanisms. The National Technical Information Service 
within the Department of Commerce has long served the nation as 
scientific and technical information developed 
with Federal funds. ^ 

Similarly, we have witnessed the emergence of a vigorous and 
healthy private sector information industry. Operating in a com- 
petitive environment, there are many innovative companies which 
offer scientific and technical information products and services spe- 
cifically tailored to the needs of the user community. These comple- 
mentary activities have provided the information products and 
services needed by our research and development community. We 
believe the current S3^tem has worked well. 

At the same time, it is not sufficient to say that we are meeting 
today s needs; we must also be sure that we will be able to meet 
tomorrows needs. An important issue in meeting that challenge 
and ensuring that we can meet tomorrow's needs is the role the 
1 intends to play in the information market- 

place. Tliat role is personified through organizations such as the 
National Technical Information Service. 



By serving as a single source for Federally-funded scientific and 
technical information, the NTIS has facilitated more efficient use 
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of our nation's resources. Researchers and others desiring access to 
that information do not have to waste time and effort by going to 
individual agencies. As we well know> they can go directly to the 
NTIS. 

Similarly, a number of private information companies provide 
value^ded products and services based upon NTIS data. Through 
public*private cooperation, more users have better access to a wider 
variety of information products and services than would otherwise 

^^hile 1^ will be the first to recognize the value of N11S, we also 
have concerns that certain aspects of its current operation may» if 
not addressed, be counterproductive to the ffoal of providing better 
access to our nation's scientific and tec4inical information. 

For example, requiring users of NTIS to pay for the collection, 
storage and indexing of documents, as well as other functions as- 
signed to the agenoy, unnecessarily drives up the cost of NTIS in- 
formation and reduces its availabihty to the public. In addition, the 
agenpy is able to avoid tiiie Congressional oversight provided by the 
authori«ation and appropriations process. This lack of Ck)ngression- 
al oversight has permitted NHS to embark upon activities which 
we believe are beyond the scope of the Congressional intent and 
improper for a Federal agency. We believe these activities are inap- 
propriate and should be addressed by Congress. 

The question therefore becomes, what to do next? Some have sug- 
gested that the Government abolish the NTIS and let the private 
sector pick up those activities. Although we firmly believe the Gov- 
ernment ^ould rely upon the private sector to provide such infoi> 
mation products and services, we do not support that proposal. We 
do not support the Government's abandoning its responsibility for 
access to scientific and technical information* It would not be in 
tiie public interest 

Another alternative that has been put forward is the Admmis- 
tration proposal to privatize the NTIS. We do not support the pro- 
posal as it has been laid out A nuyor problem is that the Govern- 
ment is seeking to make this a no<»st contract. Instead of using 
appropriations, the contractor will be required to invest private 
capital to operate and improve the NTIS operation and recoup, if 
possible, that investment through the sale of information products 
at nrices regulated the Government 

Such an approach was recently tried by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission m attempting to implement its EDGAR [Elec- 
tronic Data Gathering Analysis and Retrievallsystem. In an Octo- 
ber 1986 report,** the General Accounting Office concluded, "The 
xxBer fees— as we see here— for information may not include coats 
incurred primarily to serve general public interests." We firmly be- 
lieve it is clear that the function of collecting and managing Feder- 
ally-funded scientific and technical information serves the general 
public mterest and should be funded through appropriations. At- 
tempting to fund this function through user fees is both bad public 
policy and inconsistent with existing law and statute. 
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There are other problems with the NTIS privatization proposal 
that may maKe it extremely unlikely to attract qualified bidders. 
One of them is that the Government is unwilling or unable to 
promise that the contractor will be able to continue to receive 
source information. As a result, the value of the NTIS collection 
will rapidly begin to diminish and less information will be avail- 
• able to the public. 

Finally, the contractor will be unable to protect his investment 
through copyright or similar activities. We can only conclude that 
the approach that has been laid out is unlikely to attract bidders 
and most importantly, offers little hope of improving access to fed- 
erally funded scientific and technical information. 

A third alternative tha^ has been put forward is to reconstitute 
the NTES as a Government corporation. We believe such a corpora- 
tion would be counterproductive to the interest of our Nation's sci- 
entific community. The most effective way to meet the information 
need^» of our Nation's community is through a competitive market- 
place which encourages the investment of private sector capital to 
develop Droducts and services. Such investment will quickly be dis- 
couraged if these companies must compete in the marketplace 
against a non-profit Government corporation. To some extent, the 
presence of the current NTIS already discourages greater private 
sector investment in this arena. The Government corporation 
would only compound this problem. 

We have heard today unsolicited testimony as to the value of the 
private sector in providing access to our Nation's scientific and 
technical information. We should be seeking to encourage greater 
investment by that part of our economy, not less, as would happen 
with a Government corporation. For that reason, we do not believe 
that this alternative is the solution. 

Yet we agree with this Committee and, I think, most of the 
people in this room that it is essential that we continue the techno- 
logical process that is critical to our Nation's economic strength. 
We believe that can be done through a partnership between the 
public and private sector. That partnership can materialize by re- 
turning NTES to its original functions and establishing boundaries 
around its operation that will encourage private sector investment. 

Our testimony puts forward such a proposal, and we will be de- 
lighted to provide additional information. Our testimony also in- 
cludes some thoughts we have on managing the Government's 
overall information resources and some other concerns we think 
the Committee may wish to consider. In the interest of time, how- 
ever, I will conclude my remarks. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Allen follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH B. ALLEN 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
INFORMATION INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY, 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE AMD TECHNOLOGY, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Kenneth Allen, Senior Vice President for Government Relations of the 
Information Industry Association (IIA). The Information Industry 
Association is a trade association representing over 500 companies 
pursuing business opportunities associated with the creation, 
distribution and use of information. These companies are on the leading 
edge of the information age * providing information products and services 
to enhance our nation's economic, technological and political growth. On 
behalf of the Association and its member companies, I wish to thank the 
Subcommittee foe the opportunity to participate in today's hearing. 

The primary purpose of this hearing is to address Federal policies 
relating to the collection and dissemination of scientific and technical 
information. This is an increasingly important issue in our rapidly 
changing world and I commend the Subcommittee for addressing it. I am 
also pleased that the Subcommittee intends to address the proper role of 
the private sector in the collection and dissemination of such 
information. It is the position of the Information Industry Association 
'chat access to our nation's scientific and technical information can btr t 
be met through a partnership in which government and industry work 
together. 
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THE EMERGING INFORMATIOH AGE 

Information has long enjoyed a unique role in American society. The 
ability of citizens to freely create and acquire information has 
contributed to our nation's economic, political and technological 
strength. Today, with the advent of innovative new technologies, 
information - and the ability to access it quickly, efficiently, and 
effectively - has become even more important. This point was well made 
in the 1982 report issued by this Subcommittee on The Information Science 
^and Technology Act of 1981: 

•American society is now well advanced into the 
"Information Age." The United States is continuing a 
rapid transition from an economy based on industrial 
production to one based increasingly on information 
products and services. Information and the ability to 
access it quickly and reliably is becoming a vital source 
of political and economic power. The products of 
microelectronics technology now permeate virtually every 
aspect of commercial and industrial activity, and the 
importance of microelectronics is manifest not only in 
the dollar value of information products and services 
themselves, but also in the central role played by 
information technology in increasing productivity and 
promoting innovation in other sectors of industry and 
commerce." 

The speed with which this new age is emerging can best be seen in the 
progress being made in squeezing ever more components on tiny integrated 
circuit chips - the single most important force in the evolution of 
information technology. Between 1972 anJ 1981, when this Subcommittee 
wrote the above report, the number of transistors and other components 
that could be packed on a single chip doubled each year (from 11,000 in 
1972 to 600,000 in 1981). Six years later we can pack nearly a million 
components on a chip about one square centimeter in size, ar* packing 
density is still increasing by a factor of 100 per decade. At the 
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current rate of progress, we will reach at least five Billion componentj* 
per chip by W90 and between XO and 100 million by the year 2000. 

Driven by these exciting new technologies, the information age offers a 
future of tremendous potential which promises to benefit all members of 
our society. At the same time, new challenges and issues are emerging 
from this information age. How we address these issues will be a major 
factor in our ability to realize the full potential of the information 
age. 



Last year our Association released a major report entitled The 
Infornation. Mllleniumr Alternative Futures . The pu rpose of this study 
was to assess the technological, social, economic and political impact of 
the information age on our society and, more importantly, identify some 
of the major emerging issues we must begin to address. By doing this 
report we seek to encourage a public discussion of these issues as a 
basis for making deliberate, informed decisions about policy 
alternatives. The end result will be an information society which 
operates for the good of all. 

As our report states, the information policies adopted by the Congress 
and the Executive Branch will play a major role in shaping our future. 
In developing such policies it is worth noting that infcr.iation issues 
have thrc«* characteristics that, while not unique to this area, are 
important to keep in mind. 

First, information policy is not g- ided by a national overarching goal, 
like "energy independence," or by coherent national plan, like that for 
interstate highways. Second, information policy issues contain large, 
inherent uncertainties about technology and market behavior. Soch 
uncertainties can lead reasonable people to quite different judgments 
about the nature and seriousness of issues and the most effective ways to 
resolve them. Third, information policy choices are not usually between 
"good" and "evil," but between legitimate and competing values, goals and 
interests. As a result, these issues are not likely to be resolved 
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completely in f»vor of any polar position. The challenge at any 
particular time is to strike an appropriate balance aoong the conflicting 
values and interests. 

These basic characteristics have an important implication: the long tern 
resolution of information policy issues must involve the participation of 
all stakeholders* points of view. Hearings such as this provide an 
excellent forum for obtaining that participation. 

,Today ve are discussing the aan-c^ement of our nation's scientific and 
technical information. This is one of the most important areas of 
information policy. The information produced through scientific inquiry 
and research contributes to our understanding of the world around us, 
leads to the development of products and services that can improve our 
quality of life, provides the technological base of our economy « both 
domestically and internationally - and enhances our national defense. If 
we are to maintain our position as a world leader, we must ensure that 
our society has efficient and effective access to the latest in 
scientific and technical information. 

Today, such access is provided through a variety of mechanisms. For 
example, the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) within the 
Department of Commerce has long been a major source for scientific and 
technical information developed with Federal funds. In addition, during 
the past two decades we have witnessed the emergence of a vigorous and 
healthy private sector information industry. Operating in a competitive 
environment, there are many innovative companies which offer scientific 
and technical information products and services specifically tailored to 
the needs of the user coTimunity. These complementary activities have 
provided the information products and services needed by our research and 
development community. We believe the current system has worked well. 

At the same time, it is not sufficient to say that we are meeting today's 
needs. We must also be sure that we will be able to meet tomorrow's 
needs. in developing our nation's information policies to achieve this 
objective, we should recognize that a num-er of significant changes have 
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occurred in the scientific and technical environment. First, thore has 
been a virtual explosion in the amount of scientific and technical 
information available. Second, new technologies have emerged which nake 
it easier to collect and use information. Thirds and perhaps most 
importantly, the information needs of the scientific community have 
changed dramatically in that they have become increasingly complex and 
specialized. The challenge before us is to develop an information 
infrastructure responsive to these changes that will provide effective 
and efficient access to scientific and technical information by those in 
,ou^ society who need it. 

An important issue in meeting this challenge is the role che Federal 
government decidas to play in the information marketplace through 
organizations such as the National Technical Information Service. 

THE ROr^ OF THE NATIOtfAL TECHNICAL INFORMftTION SERVICE 

The Federal government has made a substantial investment in research and 
development and the cr,iation of scientific and technical information. As 
citizens and taxpayers, we believe the government has a legitimate and 
appropriate interest in ensuring that citizens obtain full value from 
this investment. Since its establishment more than forty years ago, the 
National Technical Information Service has contributed to achieving this 
objective by serving as a clearinghouse for federally-funded scientific 
and technical information. This, in turrf, has done much to foster our 
nation's technological advancement and innovation. 

By serving as a single source for federally-funded scientific and 
technical information, NTIS has facilititated more efficient use of our 
nation's resources. Researchers and others drsiring access to such 
information do not have to waste time and effort by going to individual 
agencies; they can go directly to NTIS. Similarly, a number of private 
information companies provide value-added products and services based 
upon NTIS data. Through public/privaf* cooperation, more users have 
better access to a wider variety of information products anJ services 
tlian would otherwise be possible. 
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While we recognize the value of NTIS, we also hive concerns that certain 
aspects of its current operation may, if not addressed, be 
counterproductive to the goal of providing better access to our nation's 
scientific and technical information. For example, as this Subcommittee 
is aware, the NTIS operates on a full-cost recovery basis. Requiring 
users of NTIS to pay for the collection, storage and indexing of 
documents - as well as certain other functions assigneo to the agency - 
unnecessarily drives up the cost of NTIS documents and reduces the 
availability of such information. In addition, the agency is able to 
avoid the congressional oversight provided by the authorization and 
appropriations process. This lack of congressional oversight has 
permitted NTIS to embark upon activities which we believe are beyond the 
scope of congressional intent and improper for a Federal agency, a good 
example is the NTIS collection and sale of non-federally funded 
information, we also note that, contrary to current law, NTIS charges 
royalty-like fees for some of its products. We beiieve. these activities 
are inappropriate and should be addressed by the Congress. 

PRIVATIZATION OF THE NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION gRRVirR 

A moment ago I noted that one of the major issues in developing national 
information policies la the role to be played by the government in the 
information marketplace. The alternatives proposed for the NTIS 
demonstrate the different roles the government could assume. 

Some have suggested that the government should abolish NTIS and let the 
private sector pick up those activities. Although we firmly believe that 
government should generally rely upon the private sector to provide 
information products and services, our Association does not support the 
government's total departure from the scientific and technical 
information arena. It would not be in the public interest. if the 
government were to abandon the funct.ons performed by NTIS, the private 
sector could, and probably would, step into this vacuum. However, given 
the tremendous cost and effort required, the availability of 
federally-fundeJ scientific and technical information would be seriously 
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disrupted, at least in the short-tecn. Our nation cannot afford 3uch a 
disruption, even if it is only temporary. More importantly, it is highly 
unlikely that any private company or companies, regardless of the amount 
of investment, could duplicate NTIS* ability to collect federal 
information. 

Another alternative that has been put forward is the Administration 
proposal to privatize the NTIS by turning the current operation over to a 
contractor while maintaining some degree of policy oversight within the 
Federal gCvernaent. We do not support this proposal as it has been put 
forward. A major problem is that the governicent is seeking to make this 
a no-cost contract. Instead of using appropriations, the contractor 
would be required to invest private capital to operate and improve the 
NTIS operation and recoup, if possible, that investment through the sale 
of information products at prices regulated by the government. Since the 
contractor will be unable to protect his investment through copyright or 
access to a guaranteed market, it is questionable as to whether any 
qualified bidders will b€. willing to step forwarc*. 

It should be noted that a similar approach was tried by the Securities 
ana Exchange Commission (SEC) for its Edgar project. The SEC proposed to 
automate its information holdings without using appropriations by giving 
a single contractor the right to sell SEC information in exchange for 
investing private capital to build and operate the automated information 
system. In an October 1986 report ("SEC Needs to Resolve Key Issues 
Before Proceeding With Its EDGAR System") the General Accounting office 
concluded that user fees for information may not include costs incurred 
primarily to serve general public interests. The SEC has subsequently 
req Jested appropriations for the Edgar system. We believe it is clear 
that the function of collecting and managing Federally-funded scientific 
and technical information serves the general public interest and should 
be funded through appropriations. Attempting to fund this function 
through user fees is both bad public policy and inconsistent with 
existing law and regulation. There are other lessons to be learned from 
the history of the Edgar system that mr// be applicable to the NTIS 
privatization proposal and we would urge the proper official'' to 
carefully study tha SEC's experience. 
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«.. . .r. .o.. additional probl... with the mTIS privatization proposal 
th«t u difficult to attract ,p,alifi.d bidder.. A .inning 

contractor would r.c.iv. a .oney lo.in, operation, possibly b. required 
to absorb as -uch as $8 .iUion in unfunded customer accounts, and pay 
several «illion dollar, annually to support a ,over„.ent policy staff who 
-lU. .«,ng other things, regulate the prices at which the contractor «y 
ttU infot»ation. m exchange, the government is unwilling - or unable - 
to pro-ise the contractor that he will continue to receive source 
.do=u»ent. fro. oth.r federal .ge«:ies. For . nu.ber of reasons, we 
believe that «iny go«r,»ent documents now made available to ntIS would 
not be , contractor. As a result, the value of the 

NTIS collection will rapidly begin to di.inish and less information will 
be available to the public. Finally, as l noted previously, the 
contractor will be unable to protect his investment through copyright 
we can only conclude that this approach is highly unlikely to entice any 
private sector companies to risk their capital. More importantly, we 
believe that such an approach offers little hope of improving access to 
federally funded scientific and technical information. 

HECONSTITUTI N , TH E NATIOMAr. ^-^^-WIOM SERVICE A. . 

A third alternative that has been put forward is to reconstitute the 
•..tional Technical information Service as a wholly-owned gover^ent 
corporation ,H.R. a59, . Prom the government's perspective, there would 
appear to be certain benefits from this approach. The National Technical 
information Corporation would not require appropriations and would have 
the flexibility to independently acquire the capital necessary to make 
investments i„ new technologies and products. The Corporation would be 
free from the administrative controls imposed on other agencies - such as 
personnel rules, procurement regulations, the appropriations process, a^J 
congressional oversight. Finally, the Corporation would have the 
~thority to collect a.l scientific and technical information - not lust 
'.hat Which is federally funded. To some persons, there =ay appear to be 
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a benefit to having a single source for all scientific and technical 
information. Unfortunately, this is net the case. To the contrary, we 
believe such a corporation would be counterproductive to the interests of 
our nation^s scientific community. 

The most effective way to meet the information needs of our nation's 
scientific community is through a competitive marketplace which 
encourages the investment of private sector capital to develop products 
and services tailored to the needs of individual users. Such investment 
will quickly be discouraged if these companies must compete in the 
marketplace against a non-profit government corporation similar to that 
proposed by H.R. 2159. To some extent, the presence of the current NTIS 
already discourages greater private sector investment in this arena, h 
government corporation would only compound this problem. Moreover, there 
is a danger that, over time, this corporation could become the major 
source of scientific and technical information in our society. Our 
nation's scientific community would be denied the diversity of new 
products that are available through a competitive marketplace. 
Similarly, such a corporation establishes an unfortunate precedent for 
other government information activities. Finally, we must ask whether a 
democracy is willing to risk becoming heavily dependent upon the Federal 
government foe access to scientific and technical information. We tnink 
not. For these reasoni- we do not believe a government corporation is the 
solution. 

IMPROVING THE EXISTING NATIONAL T ECHHICAL IMFQRJtATIOM SERVICE 

It is essential that we continue the technological progress that is 
critical to our countcy's economic strength. To do that, we must ensure 
that Vhe research community has effective anU efficient access to 
scientific and technical Information. The rapidly growing volume ot such 
inforjiation and the increasingly complex needs o£ researchers require a 
new and innovative approach to meoUag the information needs of r-..*-ica's 
research and development co^cmunUi if we are to ensure that our nation 
receives full value tcoQ its investment in research and development 
activities. 
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p i"" '"-P"^''^^ through . partnership between ,overn«ent .nd the 
private sector which capitali.es upon the strengths of e^.h. This 

"itiur " - original ;.nc::: 

p vat ' "'""^ ""^ -=-"9e 

; adaT"^ disse^ination . 

value-added products and services Sn«r.<f<« n 

services. Specifically, we recommend that thm 
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e mue-aaaed products and services that wiU enhance th 

usefulness of this information. This would be accomplished as follows. 

1. The NTIS would continue to collect and organize scientific, 
technical and engineering information that has been produced with 
Federal funds. 

2. The collection and organization of this information by the 
government would be financed through appropriations and NriS «ould 
oe subject to congressional oversight. 

3. Any member of the public would be able to obtain copies of 
individual reports directly from NTIS for the incremental cost of 
reproduction. 

4. in the absence of statutory authorisation, and consistent „ith 
Section 105 of Title 17, u.s. Code and its legislative history 
(Government Information in the Public Domain,, and with existing 
regulations on rights in data in government contracting, NTIS would 
not assert rights in its information which would be inconsistent 
With these precepts. 

5. NTIS activities would be conducted in accordance with the provisions 
Of 0MB Circular No. A-130, -Management of Kederal Information 
Resouces, regarding maximum feasible reliance upon the private 
sector. NTIS would be prohibited from expanding its collection, 
taking on new functions, or developing additional or value-added 
products and services without explicit Congressional authorization. 

- 10 - 
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This approach has a number of significant benefits. It retains a single 
repository for Federally-funded Information. It would reduce the 
public's costs of obtaining Individual documents, thereby Increasing the 
distribution of such Information throughout our society. It would 
restore Congressional oversight over this critical function. It would 
also provide greater Incentives for the private sector to Invest Its own 
capital to develop additional new products and services responsive to the 
specific needs of the scientific community. Most Importantly, this 
approach would provide an Information Infrastructure to meet our nation* s 
rapidly changing needs for efficient and effective access to scientific 
and technical Information - 

In accordance with the provisions of 0MB Circular No. A-76, the functions 
retained by the government could be performed by a private company under 
contract to the government. The sponsoring agency should pay for this 
contract through appropriations and ensure that the contractor makes the 
basic products available to all members of the public on a timely basis 
at the Incremental cost of reproduction. The contractor would, of 
course, be permitted to develop and market value-added products and 
services beyond the scope of the contract. However, the government 
should carefully avoid giving the contractor any advantage which would 
stifle competition and discourage a diversity of Information sources and 
services. 

The approach we have proposed will significantly enhance the value of the 
nation's Investment In research and development. The public will have 
access to a greater diversity of Information products and services, 
developed more efficiently and effectively In response to the specific 
needs of users. While we are proposing that appropriations should be 
used for this purpose, the Investment - less than $20 million annually - 
Is small when weighed agalniit the potential benefits to society. Most 
Importantly, adoption of this new direction establishes the framework for 
a constructive partnership between government and the private sector 
dedicated to providing citizens with the Information products and 
services they need anu want. For these reasons, we urge the Subcommittee 
to consider this proposal. 
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The second point l« that the issues Involved In managing scientific and 
technical Information ace generally not unique - these same Usues can be 
found In the management of other Information resources. Moreover, we are 
generally not treading new ground In finding ?olutlons to these Issues. 
As «€ pointed out esrller. there are lessons to be learned from the SEC's 
Edgar project that have a direct sppllcatlon to KTIS. Similarly, many 
other organizations have been, and are. addressing the same Issues this 
Subcomalttet will be considering. In developing « strategy for managing 
scientific and technical Information we urge this Subcommittee to draw on 
the knowledge that has been gained elsewhere. 

Recognizing that sU Information resources share certain common 
characteristics and raise similar management concerns, we reca.»end that 
the policy and oversight responsibility for managing these resources not 
be divided among several organizations. It would be counterproductive to 
the public interest to set up different organizations with duplicative 
responsibility for overseeing v^tIous subsets of the government's 
Information resources. Fortunately, the Congress has already established 
a single organization wlfh government-wide Information policy 
responsibility. The Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 (Public Uw 96-511) 
established an Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs within the 
Office of Management and Budget to develop policies an«i regulations for 
managing the Executive Branch's Information resources. The 
responsibility of this office does, and should, encompass scientific and 
technical Information. 

TO the extent that there are unique Issues In the management of 
scientific and technical Information, we would suggest that OMR draw upon 
the expertise resident In the scientific community. For example, the 
Office of science and Technology Policy or the National Science 
Foundation could advise 0MB on the development and promulgation of 
policies affecting scientific and technical Information. This sdvlce, 
especially when complemented by Congressional direction, will ensure that 
such policies and regulations are In the public Interest. 
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We ace not prepared today to say what those policies and regulations 
should be. The issues are far too complex for simple or quick 
solutions. Similarly, we are not ready to taxe a position on the 
proposal in H.R. 1615 to establish a Government Information Agency. 
While there may be certain administrative efficiencies from such an 
agency, there are also a number of policy concerns which should be 
addressed. In particular, we would not support such an agency if it 
increases government intervention in the information marketplace to the 
extent that it inhibits the competitive spirit which now dominates that 
marketplace, while it may be possible to establish safeguards which 
would prevent such an intrusion from occurring, the development of such 
safeguards promises to be a lengthy process beyond the scope of today's 
hearing. 

RESTRICTIONS OM FOREIGN OWNERSHIP 

Managing the nation's information resources raises a comph-x set of 
issues which require careful thought and analysis. Before concluding my 
remarks, I would like to draw the Subcommittee's attention to one such 
issue which has recently emerged in the proposal for privatizing NTIS. 
Specifically, I am referring to that part of the NTIS privatization 
proposal which states that no bids will be accepted from a company that 
Is directly or indirectly controlled by a foreign entity. 

Why the Department o£ Commerce has proposed such a restriction is 
unexplained. We have reviewed the statutory authority (41 u.s.C. Section 
253(c)(7)) cited by the Department and find that it is only a general 
provision permitting the inclusion of contractual requirements determined 
to be in the public interest. He fail to understand what public purpose 
is served by such a restriction. 

Clearly, this restriction cannot be intended to protect our national 
security interests. There is no classified information in the NTIS 
database and any person, u.s. citizen or foreigner, can legally buy that 
information. We note that no restrictions are being proposed to prohibit 
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the sali of NTIS information to foreigners. Moreover, were there a 
national security interest to be protected, it can be achieved through 
contractual arrangements ♦ The Department of Defense procures almost $9 
billion annually in goods and services froai foreign-owned or -controlled 
firms. Where such procurements involve classified information, DOD can 
and does wri*-- necessary saf.eguards into its procuremer instruments. 
Thus, the government cin get the best buy while protecting the national 
security. Existing procurment regulations provide sufficient authority 
to protect national security interests through the contract instrument 
without limiting the universe of potential bidders. 

It is clearly in the public interest to ask what the impact of such a 
restriction would be. At a minimum, it will deny many U.S. citizens an 
opportunity for jobs merely because their corporate hierarchy includes 
foreign interests. Another serious concern is that other nations may 
impose similar restrictions on the ability of U.S. companies to do 
business within their borders. The information industry is one of the 
few areas where the U.S. h-s a positive balance of trade. Maiy of the 
leading companies in the international marketplace are American 
companies. To ensure our nation's continuing economic growth, we must 
look towards the international marketplace which is becoming increasingly 
services oriented - including information services. Placing restrictions 
on the ability of foreign companies to operate domestically, without 
regard to how U.S. companies are treated overseas, may deny us this 
future growth. 

Ironically, this restriction may also inhibit our nation's ability to 
acquire scientific and technical information. As this Subcommittee 
knows, the United States is not the only source of such information. A 
good example is the research now underway into superconductivity. The 
intial breakthrough was reported by a research laboratory in 
Switzerland. Our research and development community needs access to 
foreign literature just as much as that produced domestically. Will our 
dllies continue to provide access t:: such information if their companies 
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Bo«»i,»r ^ *iitetesc CO this Subcommittee 

However, we share the Subcomaittee's concerns ^nd , . , 

4 . concerns and look forward to 

assisting in any manner possible. 



Thank you. 
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Mr. Brown [presiding]. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Allen, 
and Dr. Seals, would you proceed? 

Mr. Seals. Thank you, Congressman Brown. My name is James 
V. Seals, Jr.; I am Director of Marketing and Corporate Develop- 
ment for Chemical Abstracts Service, a division of the American 
Chemical Society. I am here today to present »he ACS statement on 
H.R. 1615, the Government Information Act of 1987. 

The American Chemical Society is the largest scientific and edu- 
cational member^ip organization in the world. The ACS was es- 
tablished in 1876 and has a membership of over 137,000 chemists 
and chemical engineers. The Society has extensive experience in 
acquiring, processing and disseminating scientific and technical in- 
formation in the chemioal sciences. 

Chemical Abstracts Service was established m 1907 and is recog- 
nized worldwide for its unique contributions in facilitating the flow 
of scientific information. 

The ACS wishes to comment primarily on those provisions of 
H.R. 1615 that define the role and mission of the Government In- 
formation Agency. We believe that the definitions of the agency's 
role and mission possibly could permit the agency to duplicate and 
compete with activities that are already well established in the pri- 
vate sector. In our comments we v;isn to inform the Congress of 
certain information activities already in progress so that the 
agency, if it is established, can take advantage of these activities 
and possibly build upon them. 

The American Chemical Society believes that the effective collec- 
tion and dissemination of domestic and foreign scientific and tech- 
nical information is essential for the U.S. to maintain its competi- 
tiveness in the international markets. The Society also believes 
that the best approach to achieving effective information access is 
a strong, self-supporting information industry in the private sector. 

In some instances in the past, new Federal information programs 
have been establidied without sufficient regard for services already 
provided by the private sector. The result of this has been that the 
non-profit, private information sector sometimes views the Govern- 
ment as a competitor rather than as a partner with whom we 
should seek to cooperate in the public interest. 

In Section 104, paragraph (c) of H.R. 1615 states that "the afjency 
shall collect to the maximum extent possible information on the re- 
sults of foreign research, development and analysis." The ACS 
agrees that this objective is most worthwhile. However, '.ve wish to 
note that a number of U.S. private sector organizations are already 
performing this function. 

For example. Chemical Abstracts Service obtains publications 
from about 150 countries and prepares corresponding English lan- 
guage abstracts and indexes. Last year, CAS abstracted and in- 
dexed more than 350,000 foreign documents, including almost 
95,000 Japanese and 60,000 Soviet documents. These abstracts and 
indexes are disseminated throughout the U.S., and internationally, 
in printed form. 'Hiey are also entered into an electronic data base 
that is accessible on-fine throughout the nation and the world. 

Under arrangements with copyright owners, CAS also provides 
copies of the original documents on request. All of these activities 
are supported in full by subscribers to our services. 
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The ACS hopes that if a Government Information Agency is es- 
tablished, it would serve as a focal point for coordinating the ef- 
forts of information organizations in the public and private sectors, 
to take maximum advantage of resources that already exist. The 
ACS has had loi^ and excellent relationships with several U.S. 
Government scientific and technical information activities. The 
ACS would welcome the formation of an appropriately mandated 
Government Information Agency if such an agency would further 
strengthen cooperation between the Government and the private 
secix)r on such activities. 

The American Chemical Society offers its assistance to the Sul^ 
committee and would be pleased to provide detailed information on 
the efforts of Chemical Abstracts Service in providing access to sci- 
entific and technical advances in chemistry. We thank you very 
much for allowing the Society to express its views and I'd be glad 
to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Seals follows:] 
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Hr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am James V. Seals, Jr., Director of Marketing and Corporate Development of the 
AiTierican Chenical Society's (ACS) Chemical Abstracts Service (CAS). I appear before 
you today to present the ACS statement on H.R.1615, the "Government Information Act 
of 1987/ I request that the complete text of the ACS statement be entered into the 
hearing record. 

The American Chemical Society, with a membership of over 137,000 chemists and 
chemical engineers, is the world's largest scientific and educatio.^al organization. 
The Society also is unequaled in facilitating the flow of scientific information in 
the United States through its Chemical Abstracts Service. Located in Columbus, Ohio, 
CAS publishes Chemical Abstracts in both printed and computer database form whi.,h, 
with its accompanying computerized registry of chemical substances, provides referen- 
ces to virtually all of the world's chemical knowledge. Based on this extensive 
experience and involvement in acquiring, processing, and dissejr-.nating scientific and 
technical information, the ACS wishes to comment on H.R.1615, the "Government 
Information Act of 1987." 

This legislation's objective is to enhance the economic, scientific, and tech- 
nological position of the United States by establishing a Government Information 
Agency, which would acquire, process, and distribute the results of federally per- 
formed and sponsored research, dpvelopment, and analysis. Of major concern to the 
ACS are the provisions in H.R.1615 that define the Government Informat;on Agency's 
role and mission in such broad terms as to create the possibility for duplication of 
and competition with activities already well established in the private sector. 



Private Sector Informatio n 

In some instances in the past, new federal information programs have been estab- 
lished with little or no regard for existing activities being performed in the 
private sector. As a result, the non-profit scientific and technical information 
sector scmetimes views the government as a competitor rather than as a partner with 
whom we should seek to cooperate in the public interest. The ACS, therefore, in 
conmenting on this legislation, wishes to inform the Congress of the information 
activities that are already underway with which we are directly familiar so that the 
Goverrwient Information Agency, if established, can be constituted in such a way that 
it will take advantage of and build upon these activities rather than duplicate or 
compete with them. 



Specifically, section 104, paragraph (c) of H.R.1615 states: 



To the maximum extent possible.. .the Agency shall also 
collect, maintain, and make available. ..information on 
the results of foreign research, development, and analysis, 
with the particular objective of ensuring that American 
enterprises and other entities will have available to them 
the information necessary to keep abreast of foreign 
competition. 



The ACS agrees that this is a most worthwhile objective in the interest of maintain- 
ing U.S. competitiveness; however, a number of private sector organizations in the 
U.S. are already performing such a function. 
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The preceding examples illustrate what one private sector organization, the ACS, 
is doing to provide and improve U.S. access to the rasults of foreign research and 
development. Other organisations are involved in similar activities. The J^er can 
Chemical Society sees no need for the federal government to duplicate what is aire^ay 
being done well by the private sector. However, the ACS believes that the U.S. 
goveTrwent can be most instrumental in improving national access to foreign scien- 
tific and technical information by aiding and encouraging the ongoing efforts ot 
scientific and engineering societies, and other private sector organizations, and by 
obtaining and disseminating information not otherwise available through private- 
sector sources. 

The following consents on H.R.1615 focus on specific issues of concern to the 
Society. The interpretations and atiibiguities of certain provisions could result in 
competition with, and work to the detriment of, private sector organizations. 

Definition (Section 101) 

The meaning of "government information", as defined in section 101 of the bill, 
does not appear to be clear or precise enough to avoid misinterpretation. 

Ooverraient information means all scientific, technical , 
business and economic infonnation and data (in any form) 
which is In the possession k ' - ontrol of a nv Federal agency 
or IS obtained by any r'etitri; ""i^ency from a State or local 
goverraient, a foreign entity, or any other public or private 
source, and which pertains to or derives fro m federally performed 
or federally sponsored research, development^ or ana lysis or 
incorporates the results of such Lour emphasis].... 

If the phrase "and which pertains to or derives from federally perfomed or federally 
sponsored research, development or analysis...." is interpreted as li"?iting the type 
of information, then the proposed agency is restricted to the P^9"ssing and sa e of 
government-generated or government-contractor-generated information. However, the 
definition also could be interpreted to enable the proposed agency to process and 
resell non- government information, "which is in thP possession or control of any 
Federal agency [our emphasis]. 

Moreover, the proposed definition of "government information" is so broad that 
it could be interpreted to include publications of work in the open standard research 
literature, some of which results from academic and industrial research supported in 
part by government grants. This material is already well covered by the standard 
information services. An extreme interpretation of this definition could even 
include published work which refers to or is based upon published government 
information, even though no federal money goes into the follow-on work. 
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Mission and Funtlons of the Agency (Section 104) 

Section 104(a) of H.R.I i5 charges the agency with "acquiring, processing, and 
selling primarily the fruits ■ f federally performed and federally sponsored research, 
development ana analysis" [our emphasis]. Inclusion of "primarily" In this statement 
appears to Indicate the possibility that the agency could acquire, process, and sell 
non-federal Information with'.ut specifying what the nature of that Information might 

Summary 

The American Chemical Society believes that the effective collection and dis- 
semination of scientific and technical Information— both donestlc and foreign— Is 
essential to maintain U.S. International competitiveness. However, the Society also 
strongly believes that the best approach to achieving this goal Is a strong self- 
support ng private sector Information Industry. The federal government should foster 
and build upon the expertise of those private sector organizations, non-profit and 
for-profit, that already have a solid foundation In and commitment to Information 
systems and International Information transfer. The government should concentrate on 
ensuring that Its own government-centered activities fit smoothly Into and complement 
the private Initiatives. It Is not In the nation's best Interest to replace estab- 
lished private sector systems and bilateral agreements with a government agency. 
While the ACS does not believe that It Is the Intent of this legislation to establish 
a government entity that would duplicate or compete with private sector activities, 
the ambiguity of certain language contained In H.R.1615 might permit that to happen. 

The /Vnerlcan Chemical Society hopes that If a Government Information Agency Is 
established. It would serve as a focal point for coordinating the efforts of govern- 
ment and private sector Information organizations to take maximum advantage of those 
resources that already exist. The Society has had a long and excellent relationship 
w th several U.S. government scientific and technical Information actlvltles-both 
directly and through membership In the National Federation of Abstracting and 
Information Services. The American Chemical Society would welcome the formation of 
an appropriately mandated Government Information Agency If It would further 
strengthen the cooperftlon between the U.S. government and private sector scientific 
and technical Information activities. 

In conclusion, the American Chemical Society offers Its assistance to the 
Subcommittee and wculd be pleased to provide detailed Information on Its Chemical 
Abstracts Service's efforts to acquire, process, and disseminate sclentUlc and 
technical advances In chemistry. 



American Chemical Society 
July 14, 1987 
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Mr. Brown. We thank you very much, Dr. Seals. The Subcom- 
mittee is well aware of the excellent work done bv the American 
Chemical Society and the Chemical Abstracts and the forward-look- 
ing activities that you described in your statement. I would wish 
that the information activities of the Federal Government were as 
well done, but we sense a slight lack in that regard and we would 
hope to be able to improve on it. 

Now, both of you gentlemen have stressed the importance of a 
piAlic-private cooperation in trying to solve this problem, and I cah 
assure you that that is the buzzword in Congress, too; we want 

Eublic-private cooperation. But in order to ha^e that you have to 
ave some coherent public policy-making role which we do not per- 
ceive is existing or is existing as adequately as it should at the 
present time. A!nd Fm not sure that we re gomg to be able to solve 
that problem in the near term. 

There are none of us on this Committee that are seeking to force 
a government role here in the information Held beyond that which 
will improve the overall production and dissemination of informa- 
tion. We recognize the vital, significant value of the resource and 
we want to see it better used. 

I am intrigued. Dr. Seals, with your description of what is going 
on internationally with regard to improving the dissemination of 
scientific and technical information. I am informed that we will be 
looking at that in a little more detail in connection with some 
other hearings of the Subcommittee. 

You mentioned on page 2 of your statement that STN Interna- 
tional has received strong political and financial support from the 
West German and Japanese governments. Has that same support 
been for^coming from the United States government? 
Mr. Seals. No, sir» it has not. 

Mr. Brown. Would it be desirable to have it forthcoming? 

Mr. Seaus. It would be very desirable, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have any suggestions as to how we could en- 
courage the Federal Government to recognize the importance of 
providing that kind of support and cooperation? 

Mr. Seals. Well, Congressman Brown, I think you have done a 
lot already and I think the activities of this Committee have done a 
lot to call attention to the problem. I think the introduction of your 
bill, H.R. 1615, has called more attention to it. And even though 
there is a lot of skepticism in the public and, I would have to infer, 
also in Congress about the effectiveness of implementation of some 
of the policies, we think it is the role of the Congress to set the 
policies. And we would hope that if the Government Information 
Agency is established that it would carry out what you have in- 
structed and offer some focus. 

Mr. Brown. Well, we have been introducing legislation for quite 
a few years aimed at providing a better focus for Federal Govern- 
ment information policy and we haven't been overwhelmed by the 
chances of success of that up to the present time. I don't know 
whether that's going to improve or not. 

Dr. Seals, to what degree is the work of the American Chemical 
Society and the Chemical Abstract Service meeting the total uni- 
verse of needs in the field of scientific and technical information? 
And I ask this question just so I can see the scope of the unmet 
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needs as much as anything. What areas are beyond the scope of 
your concerns? ^ 

Mr. Seals. Well, we focus naturally on the area of chemistry, 
chemical engineermg ^">uy, 

Mr. Brown. But you mentioned that you are expanding into 
other areas of science. b 

Mr. Seam. Yes but we're doing this primarily through coopera- 
faon with other organizations. For example, on STN International 
It IS interesting to note that the databases of the National Techni- 
cal Information Service and of the Department of Energy are also 
available, a number of European databases— in fact I think at the 
moment we have more European databases offered through the 
system than we do American databases— and soon we wiU have 
Japanese databas^. So we are concentrating on the area of science 
that we know best-namely, chemistry— and we are relying on ex- 
perts m other fields to cover the sister disciplines. 

Mr. Brown. Well, to what degree has that reliance been— has it 
met your expectations? Are the other sister disciplines, including 
^h^i ^'•^"'^ and the soft sciences, organize/ in the same ex- 
emplanr fashion that the chemical sciences are? 
. Mr. Seals. I think the field of bibliographic information, includ- 
ing not just strictly bibliographic information but the indexing and 
2'^^??*^*''^ ^i-'^,''?^®^^^®*^ fields of science and en- 

^T^^trofi* ^® 9°:'^^ chemistry well. Our friends at 

BIOSIS 31 cover the biological literature very well. The medical lit- 
Iwvw'aVSi^'"^ National Library of Medicine and by 

Easevier.32 The engineering information is covered by several orea- 
ni^tions including our partners at FIZ-Karlsruhe. 

the, abstracting and indexing that is being done 
covers the fields of science very well. Where we are weak, I believe, 
IS that numerical data that are needed more and more by scientists 
and engineers are not so reaaily available in all areas of science 
and are not so readily accessible. And I would comment just in 
pacing that the U.S. Government, I believe, is one of the largest 
producers of numerical data in the area of science and technology 
m the world. 

T ^Ju^^J^?- "^h*- ^* ™e return to Mr. Allen for a moment. 
1 gather that you are not enthusiastic about this legislation wiiich 
would form a Government corporation out of NTIS 

Mr. Allen. That is probably a fair statement. 

Mr. Brown. You sound just like OUie North. [Laughter.] 

But you do feel that the NTIS needs to continue to operate and 
be improved m its operations in several ways that you have listed 
here m your testimony. ^ 

Mr. Allen. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have en answer to the problem of how we 
can so ve the needs of NTIS in terms of continued upgrading of its 
capability to use stateK)f-the-art technology for reducing the cost of 
its operations? ^ 



. ".BioScieijces Information Services is a database, located in Philadelphia PennsvlvaniH si». 
aatong m the r^arch literature of the life scienc4 It is abstra?tld bj/^the Ch^^^^^^^ 

d<^. Tlfe NetheriMdL"""*^ publishing and information company headquartered in Amster- 

FRir ^'-^ 
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Mr Allen. I think there are two responses. As you will note in 
our propoeal, we suggest that the Congress and the Executive 
Branch shoulder the Durden of this and pay for this operation 
through appropriations. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you would supijort an added appro- 
priation to cover the cost of modernizing facilities. 

Mr. Allen. We would support an appropriation to cover the 
entire cost of the collection and indexing of that information that 
is benefiting the public at large. 

In terms of the developing technologies that you have discussed^ 
for disseminating information and providing access^ under our pro- 
posal we suggest that we leave that and the development of value- 
added products and services to the private sector. Let them risk 
their capital to develop those new technologies and make those in- 
vestments. So the Government gets the best of that world. 

Mr. Brown. I am not well informed as to the degree to which 
NTIS includes in its costs the factors that you have mentioned. 
Would you describe that a little bit? 

Mr. Allen. My understanding from the materials that have been 
disseminated as part of the proposal to privatize during the last 
year, is that there are a number of functions other than just the 
collection and indexing which are funded by NTIS, apart from 
those activities. And I would have to go through that material to 
give you a specific list of what they are. 

Mr. Brown. I noted that you have made reference to that, but it 
was not my understanding that the NTIS included some of those 
csosts including— well, you have mentioned collection, storage and 
indexing. 

Mr. Allen. All those functions are recouped through ihe user 
fees, which the individual purchaser of a document pays. 

Mr. Brown. And you feel that should be borne by appropria- 
tions 

Mr. Allen. That's correct, if the user—you or I goes to NTIS to 
buy a document, all we should pay is the marginal cost of repro- 
duction. 

Mr. Brown. Of reproduction. 

Mr. Allen. Which not only would reduce the cos^u to you and me, 
but would make that information much more widely available 
throughout our society. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, it certainly reduces the cost and increases the 
market. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Brown, may I respond to something that you 
asked some of the oth^r^witnesses? 
Mr. Brown. Sure. 

Mr. Allen. Fm not sure I have a jlear answer but you asked 
why there is a diminishing amount of information being placed 
into the NTIS repository, and whether or not that has anything to 
do with the sensitive but unclassiHed information issue. Having 
had some involvement in that issue, I would like to speak to it for 
just a moment. 

I think there are a number of reasons why the amount of infor- 
mation that NTIS is getting is diminishing. One, much information 
produced by our research communities elsewhere is no longer 
available solely in printed form, and one of the values of NTIS as a 
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Federal agency was that you could send your document to T^TIS, 
you would pay no cost and it would be printed by NTIS. Having 
been in the Federal Government and having used NTIS for that 
pmpose, I can assure you that js a great incentive. But to the 
extent that as a user you no longer want to print your document, 
you no longer have that incentive. 

Second, I think the research community no longer feels in many 
instances that NTIS is meeting their needs. If it is not meeting the 
needs of individual users, that in turn reduces the incentive to put 
information into it. 

But the third and most important point, I think, is that you are 
absolutely correct. I think that the Government's efforts to restrict 
access to unclassified information have had a very real, if immeas- 
urable, impact on the ability of agencies to submit their informa- 
tion to NTIS. 

We know that the Air Force is now reviewing a classified report 
called Exploitation of Western Databases, which, according to gov- 
ernment officials who are reviewing that report, states that NTIS 
has too much Department of Defense and Department of Energy 
information in it already. And although no actions have b^en 
taken on those recommendations that we are av/are of, it is not in- 
conceivable that there is already a move afoot to reduce the 
amount of information. So I think that has a very real impact on 
it. 

And although the definition of "sensitive but unclassified infor- 
mation" has been rescinded, I think the issue remains with us, and 
I would be surprised if there were not a movement throughout the 
Federal Government to reduce the amount of information in NTIS. 
Even the Secretary of Commerce has described NTIS as a sieve 
through which other nations are getting information. Though I 
would not be surprised if there is less information going there. 

Mr. Brown. In view of the fact that the large majority of the 
total amount of scientific and technical information generated 
today comes from foreign countries, I think the Secretary of Com- 
merce would be more concerned about how we can make that sieve 
work the other way and collect some of that information for our 
own use. 

Mr. AiXEN. I would agree with you. 

Mr. Brown. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walgren [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Brown. Can you make 
any comments on the President's Executive Order,^^ which I un- 
derstand sets out a charter to substantially increase the collection 
and dissemination of information from foreign services to our 
public, and do that govemmentally. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Chairman, quite truthfully, I am not familiar 
enough with the Executive Order to comment at this time. 

Mr. Seals. The only comment that I would make is thai ^ve feel 
that at least in the area of chemistry, the foreign literature is 
being covered adequately, and would not look forward to competi- 
tion from the public sector in that area. 



J ExMutive Order 12591, "Facilitating Access to Science and Technology," promulgated April 
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Mr. Walgren. I wonder what it is about chemistry that enabled 
you to cover your area where obviously other areas have not been 
covered. 

Mr. Seals. One reason is that the American Chemical Society 
was foimded in 1876; Chemical Abstracts Service was begun in 
1907, we have a charter from Congress to carry out this mission. 

Another thing is that the chemical industry has been very strong 
and has been willing to pay for the services it receives. They recog- 
nize the value of scientific information, so the mandate has been 
there for years. Before even information became as glamorous as it 
is, we were operating quite successfully and recovering all our ex- 
penses from the sales of subscriptions. 

Mr. Brov^. Maybe we ought to charter some of the other soci- 
eties to do the same thing. P^ughtor.] 

Mr. Seals. Congressman Brown asked about the extent to which 
the scientific literature is being covered. One thing that I wculd 
call to your attention is the blurring of the lines between the disci- 
plines. For example, it's very difficult today to draw a line between 
chemistry and biology, or between chemistry and physics, or be- 
tween physics and mathematics. The result of this is there is very 
useful overlap between a lot of the databases, including overlap be- 
tween our ovm database eind that of the National Technical Infor- 
mation Service. 

We ako cover Government reports, of course, in our database. 
And since this is true, there arc at least some of us in the private 
sector who would not, in fact, welcome having the National Techni- 
cal Information Service offer its services at essentially no cost. 

Mr. Brown. If the Chairman will yield to me briefly to follow up 
on that, am I to understand that your view would differ from that 
of Mr. Allen with regard to reducing the costs of the publications 
provided by the NTIS? 

Mr. Seals. Yes, sir, that is correct. We favor cooperation between 
public and private sector, we work very well with several organiza- 
tions within the Government, we compete with organizations 
within tlie Government. The only thing we would ask is that the 
Government charge a reasonable fee for the use of those services so 
that it does not undermine tlie activities of the private sector. 

Mr. Brown. It would make it a lot easier for us if you two gen- 
tlemen could agree on something. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Allen. That's the great thing about democracy, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Walgren. Well, you are both great Americans. [Laughter.] 

Well, we have probably covered ail the points that come directly 
to mind and we will be talking to you privately and separately to 
fill in any gaps in that. So on behalf of the Committee, thank you 
for being with us today. 

Tomorrow we have our second hearing in this area, starting at 
9:30 in the room down the hall, 2318, and we hope some of you 
folks might be interested enough to come. If you are, we will be 
happy to see you t,hen. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 4:28 p,m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION: 
POLICY AND ORGANIZATION IN THE FEDER- 
AL GOVERNMENT (H.R. 2159 AND H.R. 1615) 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Science, Space, and Technology, 
Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:46 a.m., in room 
2318, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Doug Walgren 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Walgren. Well, let me call us to order and apologize for the 
somewhat delay in the start. 

At the outset, the Chair would request that any media cover- 
age—cameras and the like— without objection from members of the 
Committee, be permitted to record or otherwise be at this hearing 
today, and without objection, that will be the order. 

Fd like to welcome everyone to this second hearing on Federal 
information policies. Yesterday, we talked about a number of topics 
relating to the collection and the dissemination of scientific and 
technical information, and the Committee certainly appreciates the 
time and the interest of the witnesses joining in these discussions. 

We are pleased to welcome the Publfc Printer of the United 
States, who will discuss the operations at the Government Printing 
Office. The primary point of public access to Federal information 
resources is the Government Printing Office, and we have asked 
Mr. Kennickell and Mr. James Peirce, the President of the Nation- 
al Federation of Federal Employees, to join in a discussion involv- 
ing the organization of this area as it impacts Federal information 
policy. 

In light of the testimony that we received from the Department 
of Commerce regarding the future of the National Technical Infor- 
mation Service, we are particularly interested in their views on 
their contact with that agency and that function and how it should 
best go forward in the future. 

Our hearings have demonstrated the complexities involved in 
trying to develop a mechanism that can simultaneously supply the 
information needs of the Federal Government and the public. 
Trying to balance the interests that are involved in this area and 
at the same time avoid the pitfalls that are created by the kinds of 
technological change that weVe experienced is a difficult issue, but 
one that certainly deserves our attention. 
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We understand that the Office of Technology Assessment has a 
study underway in this area,^* and we want to explore their work 
and the work of other organizations that are relevant to this area. 

We will conclude today with a discussion of the President's Exec- 
utive Order on competitiveness,^® and particularly that section 
dealing with the collection and dissemination of foreign scientific 
and technical informetion resources. 

A survey of the American Chemical Society's Corporation Associ- 
ates^^ noted that increasing international technical capabilities 
meant that greater communication exists between domestic and 
foi*eign firms, and business planning must accoimt for the in- 
creased global competition that we all face. 

The cSice of Technology Assessment report on services that I 
mentioned yesterday said that improved Federal efforts in making 
these resources avaUable to the American economy could certainly 
be a critical factor in improving our competitiveness. 

This subcommittee was involved in the passage of the Japanese 
Technical Literature Act, and we are also interested in learning 
how the Department of Commerce intends to apply that experience 
under this new ^ecutive Order, their experience in that area 
under the terms of the new Executive Order. 

We £dso want to raise the role of the National Science Founda- 
tion and the Department of State and the question of their role in 
accomplishing the tasks set for them by the President in his Execu- 
tive OWer. The Department of Energy has already started down 
this road by organizing international information exchanged, and 
we want to include their experience in our survey of this field. 

At this point in the record, without objection, the Chair will 
insert a strtement by the Ranking Minority Member, Mr. Boehlert 
from New York, and recognize the gentleman from California for 
any opening thoughts that he might like to make at this point. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. Sherwood Boehlert and Hon. 
Doug Wsdgren follow:] 



3* "Technology, Public Policy and the Changing Nature of Federal Information Dissemina- 
tion," Communications and Information Technologies Program, Office of Technology Assessment. 

^* Executive Order 12591, "Facilitating Access to Science and Technology," 10 April 1987. 

3» "Trends in the Chemical Industry: 1987 Survey of ACS Corporation Associates," (V/ashing- 
ton: American Chemical Society, 1987), p. 2. 

5^ Office of Technology Assessment, International Competition in Services: Banking, Building, 
Software, Know-How, OTA-rrE-328 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1987). 
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REP. SHERWOOD BOEHLERT (R-NY) 
OPENING STATEMENT 
INFORMATION POLICY HEARING 
JULY 15, 1987 

MR. CHAIRMAN: 

TODAY'S HEARING CONCERNS THE MOST IMPORTANT "COMMODITY" 
A NATION CAN HAVE IN THIS TECHNOLOGICAL AGE — INFORMATION. 

INFORMATION HAS SOME ADVANTAGES OVER MORE TRADITIONAL 
COMMODITIES, BUT IT HAS ONE DISTINCT DISADVANTAGE — IT 
BECOMES OUTDATED EVEN MORE RAPIDLY. WE NEED TO ENSURE THAT 
AMERICAN BUSINESS IS CONSTANTLY ON TOP OF THE LATEST 
INFORMATION HERE AND ABROAD. 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL IN.^^ORMATION FROM ABROAD IS 
INCREASINGLY VALUABLE. JUST AS WITH OTHER COMMODITIES, IT IS 
NOW POSSIBLE TO GET HIGH-QUALITY INFORMATION FROM OUR FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. WE HAVE TO BE SURE WE HAVE ACCESS TO THAT 
INFORMATION. THE PRESIDENT'S APRIL EXECUTIVE ORDER 
UNDERSCORES THAT POINT. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO LEARNING THIS MORNING WHAT THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT IS DOING TO DISSEMINATE ITS ENORMOUS STORE OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND WHAT EFFORTS WE ARE 
MAKING TO ENSURE THAT WE TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF FOREIGN 
INFORMATION. 

THANK YOU. 
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OPENING REMARKS 
BY THE HON. DOUG WALGREN 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
ON FEDERAL INFORHATllON POLICY 



I WOULD LIKE TO WELCOME EVERYONE TO THE CONTINUATION OF OUR HEARINGS 

ON Federal information policies. Yesterday, we discussed a number of 
policy topics relating to the collection and dissemination of 
scientific anr technical information. i appreciate the time and 
effort our witnesses put forth to assist the subcommittee in moving 
toward solutions to the problems that continue to plague the 
Government in these areas* 

We are also pleased to welcome the Public Printer of the United 
States, who will discuss operations at the Government Printing Office, 
the primary point of public access to Federal information resources. 
We have asked Mr. Kennickell and Hr. James Pierce, the President of 
THE National Federation of Federal Employees, to continue the 
discussion we began yesterday involving the organization of Federal 
information policy, In light of the testimony we received from the 
Department of Commerce regarding the future of the National Technical 
Information Service, their contributions to this debate will be 
extremely useful. 
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Our HEARINGS HAVE ALREADY DEMONSTRATED THE COMPLEXITIES INVOLVED IN 
TRYING TO DEVELOP A MECHANISM THAT CAN SIMULTANEOUSLY SUPPLY THE 
iJiFORMATION NEEDS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC. 

Trying to balance the many interests involved, '^hile at the same time 

AVOIDING THE PITFALLS CREATED BY TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, CREATES MORE 
QUESTIONS THAN WE CAN ANSWER IN THESE TWO DAYS, WE UNDERSTAND THAT 

THE Office of Technology Assessment has a study underway in this area; 

WE WILL BE EXPLORING THEIR WORK AND THE WORK OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR THEIR RELEVANCE TO OUR CONCERNS. 

We FINISH TODAY WITH A DISCUSSION OF THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE OrDER 

ON Competitiveness; specifically, that section dealing with the 

COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
information RESOURCES, A SURVEY OF THE AMERICAN ChEMICAL SOCIETY'S 

Corporation Associates noted that increasing international technical 

CAPABILITIES MEANT THAT GREATER COMMUNICATION EXISTS BETWEEN DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN FIRMS, AND BUSINESS PLANNING MUST ACCOUNT FOR INCREASED 
GLOBAL COMPETITION. ThE OfFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT REPORT ON 
SERVICES THAT I MENTIONED YESTERDAY SAID THAT IMPROVED FEDERAL EFFORTS 
IN MAKING THESE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMY COULD 
IMPROVE COMPETITIVtNbSS. 

This Subcommittee was instrumental in passage of the Japanrse 
Technical Literature Act. and we are eager to learn how the Departmcnt 
OF Commerce intends to apply its experience in implementing that act 

UNDER THE TERMS OF THE NEW EXECUTIVE OrDER. Wc ALSO WISH TO 
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UNDERSTAND THt ROLE THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND TKE DEPARTMENT 

OF State will play in accomplishing the task set for them by the 
President. The Department of Energy has already pioneered this road 

BY organizing INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION EXCHANGES. AND WE EXPECT TO 
OBTAIN THE BENEFIT OF THEIR EXPERIENCES IN THAT EFFORT. 
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Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I have no statement. 

Mr. Walgren. Then let's turn directly to the first witness, the 
Honorable Ralph Kennickell, Public Printer of the United States, 
and with his jurisdiction over the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Mr. Kennickell is accompanied by Mr. Donald Fossedal; is that 

Mr. Fossedal. Fossedal (pronouncing differently). 

Mr. Walgren. Fossedal (confirming pronunciation); Fm sorry, 
who is the Superintendent of Documents in the Government Print- 
ing Office, and we welcome you both to the Committee. 

You have given us a prepared statement, and we appreciate that 
for the record, and we will enter that in the record, and we appre- 
ciate your coming to talk with us about this area of public policy. 

So let me just turn to you, Mr. Kennickell, and perhaps intro- 
duce yourself and give us a start, and then we'll go from there. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH KENNICKELL, PUBLIC PRINTER OF 
THE UNITED STATES, U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. DONALD E. FOSSE- 
DAL, SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING OFFICE 

Mr. KEN^TICKELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have looked forward to the opportunity to make a comment on 
these two very important bills, as I consider information policy in 
the Federal Government to ce something that it's time we ad- 
dressed in the macro sense. 

You have my prepared statement, which gives a detailed outline 
of the operations of GPO in a very highly statistical manner. 

I have read both bills, and I am prepared to discuss both bills 
and also offer a viable alternative to both bills, and I look forward 
to your questions, sir. 

[The prepared statement of the Honorable Ralph Kennickell fol- 
lows:] 
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United States Government Pnnting Office 
Vashmpon, D.C. 20401 



OfnCE OF THE PUBUC iUKTER 



TESTIMONY OF 
RALPH E. KENNICKELL, JR. 
PUBLIC PRINTER OF THE UNITED STATES 

BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
JULY 15, 1987 



Good Morning. Vn Ralph E. Kennlckell Jr., Public Printer of the United 
States. In that capacity, I run the U.S. Government Printing Office 
(GPO). My prepared statement will give a profile of the ;coP« of . ^ 
operations of GPO. I will reserve comments on HR 1615 and HR 2159 for the 
question and answer portion of this hearing. 

The U.S. Governnent Printing Office first opened for buslnets on 
March 1861. Since that time, GPO has falthfJlly carried out Its 
original mission— the production or procurement of printing for Congress 
and the agencies of the Federal Government. Since 1895, GPO has also 
disseminated Government Information to tie public through the 
Superintendent of Documents* publication sales and depository library 
programs. In performing these vital tasks for the Nation, GPO has 
compiled an enviable record of accomplishment and service. 

Today, a new GPO— demand driven and service-oriented- -Is tapping that 
tradition to harness new technology to create an Innovative agency able to 
carry out Its mission In the "Information age." As the Government's 
largest single Information reproducer and disseminator, GPO plays a 
leadership role In using electronic photcomposers, high speed presses, 
computers, teleconmunlcatlons, Blcrographl..s, and other state-of-the-art 
Information technologies to meet the Nation's rapidly chsm Ing Information 
needs. 
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JM?**?**''^ °f ^^^J operations Is Its central office printing plant, 
prlaarlly serving the qulck-turnaround printing requirements of the US. 

SifS^Sf ^S^JnJn;* production personnel to prSvlde'a full Une of 

KilrJ?^' binding, and related products and services to Congress and 
Sl^^^I^ !ff?^*"- ^*}°'' congressional products Include the CflnLlMLmaL. 
l5SdS?:rf^J^i*^i'"?^SJ*S!2v"*"**"'"^*' report., and hearing s! GPO ^"^""^ 
Feder i l gggl n tnr , GPO»s major Executive Branch dally putllcatlonT^ 
comprised 52,212 total pages m 1986. Thirty-two thousand copleS'of the 
fijllali^ were printed each day. The central office plan*- alio produced 
2??r}^ passports for the State Department and more than 536 

Billion postal cards for the U.S. Postal Service. 

the*DaJt'di«!lL°''*I?i"S"? ^'^y* undergone a complete transformation over 
fcn .fI??.«S?! hot metal composing activities have been converted 

to electronic photocomposition and the majority of letterpress equloment 
hll lll^ X^'^i ''^V highspeed offset pressei. Ei^ctriSlcs tSShnSloSy 
forefront of this transformation. In 1986, GPO developid a 
Sr^^JpJ.S"" composition service, which gives customers the full 
S«r»?tS f^H^rfi^'S"''"?"*'! ^^^^"^ offices. Thls system. 

Sf^SJ^M^Jn?*'^"^ Jgencles to key In their documents on word procissori or 

^i;?"^'"'.^''""*!" ^^'^^ """"^^ P*'^"' to GPO for page 

bSck ?n ^SII^;:^.f«?^^*'• composition after they have been transferred 
back to the agencies* laser printers. Presently, this system Is In use bv 
Inl tSf HSi«^v'J*°" Administration, the Office of the ClerS of tS2 HoSse^ 
?2^if!f?u ? Veterans* Affairs Committee. The Senate Office of ' 
o?tlc Mble. connected mto the system through a fiber 

Printing Office also Is responsible for purchasing the 
^Sd ?n?'?^I .Jr.Hil?? requirements from comSerclal cSntrlctors 

and for the acquisition and management of all material, supplies, paper, 
and equipment used by the Office. GPO adheres to the oivernment-ilde 

lltill li nhJiJj'S^ r'r^'* contractors to the maxISSS Joss 

extent to obtain products and services at the aost competitive orlcer 
currently have 13,619 firms on our active bid JJ^^/=°"P«"iv« price:*. We 

SJlWoS^* contracts In 1986, producing revenues of $563 

million. About 75 percent of these jobs were placed with the orlvate 

?«^icn»i'*'!;»l!^?if?'^^' ''^'^"'^ procurement offlJes. In 1986, w^^^ened new 
regional satellite procurement offices in Charleston. San Dleao Oklahoma 
City, and New Orleans, bringing the total nSmbJ? o? iuch fi^!f?iieS ?S ??. 
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GPO Is ulso responsible for a broad range of Governnent Inforoatlon 
dlssttilnatlon proirans and services, Including the sale of Government 
publications, the compilation of catalogs and Indexes of Government 
publications, the distribution of publications to depository libraries as 
required by law, and mailings for Government agencies on a reimbursable 
basis* 

In 1986, GPO»s Publications Sales Program In the Superintendent of 
Documents* Office, produced revenue of $62,8 million against expenses of 
$57.3 V Xllon for a nat Income of $5,5 million, a 25 percent Increase over 
1985. iPO rtallxtd $1U5 million In sales through Its network of 23 
bookstores; a 24 percent Increase over 1985, and almost $2.5 million In 
ravanue came from consigned agent sales. Preliminary data Indicates 
potential revenue of ^73 million for FT 1987. 

Within tha past two yaars, several agencies hava asked GPO to sell bulk 
foras that had previously been distributed by Ihem at no charge. GPO Is 
now selling mortgage application forms for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Devalopnent and the Veterans* Administration, as well as Hedlcare 
forms for the Health Cere Financing Admlnlatretlon. In addition, GPO sold 
e sampling of Internal Revenue Service forms to tax practitioners for the 
1986 tax year, end this successful program will expand to Include the 
entire range of IXS forms for the 1987 tax year. 

GPO's Publications Seles Program Is supported by a broad range of 
marketing progrems. The "U.S. Government Books** catalog Is GPO*s leading 
public promotional vehicle, end last year sent out 438,000 copies to those 
who had requested copies. Catalog requests are generated largely by print 
-«nd broadcast Public Service Announcements (PSAs). A new series of PSAs 
for television was released earlier this year and currently Is receiving 
extensive elrtime across the country. 

••New Books,** a bimonthly listing of all new publications added to the 
sales program, keeps 55,000 librarians and Information professionals 
abreast of the latest Government publications, particularly In the areas 
of science and technology. 

Direct mall makes up a major portion of GPO*s marketing program. A series 
of flyers aimed at selected audiences promotes relevant Government 
publications to hundreds of thousands of recipients each year. The 
priority Announcement Program notifies more than 750,000 customers of 
important new publications In their special fields of Interest. 
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Our GPC .ookstore program now is being enhanced by a comprehensive 

"l""""" and refurbishment campaign, extensive direct mail 
Piomotlon, and the production of handout promotional materials To^ 
increase, public awareness of this wealth of fre* information. GPO uses 
broadcasts and prints Public Service Announcements, promotional brochures 
posters and bookmarks, and traveling portable display units! 

'IlV!"''^"^ International Book Fair in October 1983, 1 was exposed 
first-hand to the tremendous demand for U.S. Government publications 
^ "/""It. 1 directed the Superintendent of Docu^nts to 
immediately begin investigating avenues i6 make GPO sales tl^s more 
accessible worldwide! With the. assistance of the U." l^fo^tlonLncy 
and the Foreign Commercial Service, we now have exhibited S™rnment books 
in each region of the globe and have researched a wide variety of 
techniques for gaining access to- those markets. 

l^lMtl K^ir'T''"' °" " °^ lo""ng appropriate Indigenous 

o^^Sonff ' " ''^''"i''""" of U.S. Government 

publications for their countries or regions. As a result, we alr^nHv h.„. 
successful distributor airangemends in'canada,1he ^^^t'd'^ngdomtlnd 
Italy. We have consolidated - sales in the Peoples Republic of China 
through a single agency of its government. Three Japanese VJlht 
forwarders now are receiving GPO books at Dulles airport and air 
freightiig them to thef.r T.kyo sales outlets. In October, we plan to 
"Brth?^'?',?'-""'-.'""" 5""" ^■''"» the'pers an"cS?f 
w:rt°^rm^^y'^i^ Spal;."'- ""'^ " ^"""-^ -'"'->'!^^''" distributors in 

fZt]^. distributes vast quantities of information thro:,gh its 

?rom" 0 to 2"maii'on I'^T' system. We estimate that 

through " information m;ide available 

through this program. At the end of Fiscal Year 1986, there were 1 394 

JLrn. M/"'^"""'' " depositories „„d Required by ^^to 'ensure 

free.T.ublic access to Govei nent publications supplied bv GPO and raid for 

51 ^tltlls "° O^^'i"""" over 24.5 miUion copies of 

51. <00 titles in both paper and microfiche formats to these libraries 

!itIe^"S fLL-^ir-alotaJ l^lTl lllfiZ ^T^"" "-'"^ ".000 
percent of total co.oies'dLt'rJbitel ; a" " "5 °^ "enT!n"tSI 

constr Lts'r'"'"? "'"""^ """^ vital .in .lignt of bSdgetlry 
constraints in recent years. Of special note is the 35 percent 
improvement in delivery of publications to libraries. Tolsdram-tic 
improvement can be attributed to the emphasis placed on quality assurance 
5ls«lS'" " ""^ in.plcmentation last year of an automated 
distribution management system. 
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To kttp Infomatlon dl'-i^nlnatlon through tht Depository Library systen on 
the cutting tdgt of technology, CPO works with the Joint Committee on 
Printing (JCP) to atudy the Impact of new developments In this rapidly 
changing field. In eddltlon to atrong support from the JCP, GPO*s 
Inltlatlvea In thla area have been endoraed by the American Library 
Aaaoolatlon, the Aaaoclatlon of Rtseerch Libraries and other segments of 
the library eoMunlty. 

GPO eXso admlnlatirs three other Information dissemination programs In 
compliance with the law ;equlrlng us to dlstrlt-te certain Government 



welX-known publications as the pftn|r>«g<on>l Record and the fur i iC r i pcra 

GPO also provides mailing services to Federal agencies on a reimbursable 
baals. In 1986, GPO mailed spproxlmstely 47 million publlcstlons for 
other sgenclss. CPO slso performs distribution services for the 
Internstlonsl Exchange Progrsm sdmlnlstered by the Llbrsry of Congress. 
This progrsm, In sccord with vsrlous Internstlonsl trestles, provides for 
th4 distribution of U.S. Government publlcstlons to certsln llbrsrles 
sround the world. 

These progrsms sll dlssemlnste s greet desl of scientific end technlcsl 
Informstlon. We conservstlvely estlmete thst sbout 65 percent of the 
spproxlmstely U,000 titles In our sales progrsms sre scientific or 
technlcsl In nsture. The percentsge Is even higher for the Depositor; 
Llbrsry Progrsm. 

GPO*s msssive snd long-term Involvement In the dlssemlnstlon of this kind 
of Informstlon through ell these progrsms often elves rise to compsrlsons 
between our sotlvltles snd those of the Commerce Depsrtment's Nstionsl 
Technlcsl Informetlon Service (NTIS). Like NTIS, w. ell scientific snd 
technlcel Informstlon genersted 'jy the vsrlous sgenw*es of the Federsl 
Government In herd copy, mlcrcrishe, nnd msgnetlc tape. Both sgencles 
mske most of their seles through direct msll, snd both mske access to 
their dstsbsses svsllsble through commerclsl vendors. However, there sre 
msny Importsnt differences. GPO hss been selling Government Informstlon 
slnoe 1895, while NTIS begsn operstlon sfter World Wsr II. We employ 
people In this effort, while HTIS employs sbout 325. Although s osjorlty 
of our ssles Items sre scientific snd technlcsl In nsture, we slso sell 
many general . Interest publlcstlons. To do this, we msrket our Information 
products sggresslvely using our public service snnouncements, direct msll 
promotions, publisher-crested exchsnge advertisements In Government 
publlcstlons, snd our nstlon-wlde network of 23 Government bookstores, 
soon to be expended to 26 with the opening of new stores In Portland, 
Indlsnspolls, snd Mlnnetpolls-St. Psul. This hlgh-vlslblllty spprosch to 
msrketlng crestes grester public swsreness of snd sccess to s wide 
spectrum of Government scientific snd technlcsl informstlon. 
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Our large, efficient, and wldely-knovn sales program oermlts us to ^ff^r 
information products at reasonable prices, reio??r all Sfo2r costs fnS 
m recent ycar.^ return a sizeable iurplui to the TreasSry! ' 

Because our ml&slons are so closely related, GPO Is pleased to work with 
JHfntJf??*:;!:; J^e most efficient and cost-iffectlve dlssemlSatJorof 
puwic To jSls'eSS^'li information to our constituency, the American 
feho? »ni : ? "?i ^^J^^ process of forming a -workln*? group 

m^M*"? «°;«,together to c<lscuss closer cooperation In fulfilling the 
If lpoll ^°!: technical Information. The cSibJSatlSn 

S'moJe ?n?^?;er?uSl?c:'*"^* specialized skills can onlJ"?e^5"tc 

A recent development that may have an adverse Impact on the dissemination 
of Government scientific and technical Information Is a recent 2h^n«JS 

b%^S'Si;;'li'?2j?ilV?„"/tS"i;'i°? iV-''^ Per^ltiJSg'co^er'nmrSt J^e ^1% "to 
u/pass uru in xuiniiing their printing needs. This is nat • ««ir4«h 

of"our%a?lol;* ^VJ" ?Sn°'°' but'rather'a^^nc^m for ihe"Inf;rSJt"n needs 
of our Nation. The GPO was foundea because of the dlaorganlzatlon nJiee 
gouging, and corruption that flourished In the prLt"r?f GoJernSint 
Fe5e?Jl'Dr?nM2f the Bld-19th century due to thS lack ^f^J cenJ^SuSed 
Federal printing authority. I believe a similar decentralization nnu 

Another problem Bore germatx. to the subject I have been addresslm todav 

ih. D:D«?£.?v''??SiiJS^ Government document, win not b:"^bSIu'd^o 

the Depository Library system because of tiJis FAR change. This utn 
i°f°rt,nt documents from this principal sourcS ff frlS public 
«les D««««TT7' .ISf"";"""- Thi same'p-oblem coSld a"sS In our 
2;J"t'^Sf''J" net MR Sfn"^^:?"''"^ '''•''«"»• I hope tha? this 

and Congress! receive careful examination by this Committee 

United States today, the technological revolution Is causlni a 
fundamental transformation In InformatloS dissemination. This 

JS?S?«S«;"?2sSl? j;?"?^"*^ " •wakenlSg to"£he^"?t that 

JSf^^Si;; Itself Is a highly valued resource. So crucial has 
i«2i2Jli?"„r*S''?S 'he efficient and eff«?lve 

SJll'JSoSe o«SSj^.?y^i*.° '^'il'^' "g'nlzatlons depends on how 

wen those organization.-! manage their Information resources. 
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The Federal Government Is an Information-Intensive enterprise, serving as 
the largest single producer, consumer, and disseminator of Information In 
the United states. The business of governing depends on accurate and 
timely Information. This In turn depends on effective and efficient 
Information svstens. As the Government's largest single 'nformatlon 
reproducer and disseminator, G?0 will continue to use advanced Information 
technologies to meet the changing Information needs of the Congress, our 
custoD«»r agencies, and the American people. 

GPO's mission today, tomorrow, and beyond Is clear. Although the way we 
perform that mission will evolve as we continue to meet the challt'iges 
Imposed by the rapidly changing world of Information reproduction and 
dissemination, the basic principles of our demand-driven, service-oriented 
philosophy will remain unchanged. It was these principles which have 
guided GPO for more than 126 years, and which will continue to stand us In 
good stead In the years to come. 
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Mr. Walgren. Well, I understand that you wanted to limit vour 
verbal presentation, and that's fine wiK ^ 

forX^l^^J^l u°'"™fi't^ sweeping of the bills 

S^LwS' which would bnng together all the Federal info? 
MrTC^i'^i^^r*^ ^ '^^^ set soire perspectives on that 
Mr. wSSlfry^" "'^"^^'^ *° ^^^^^ ^ 
Mr Kenniocell. That's the bill by Mr. Brown proposine the e^ 
teblishment of a Government Information AgS^y tolEce the 
economic, scientific, and technologic position of the uStSPstat^ 
fo™T fiE'r^r"'"^^ distributCthe fniits of fSlT^ 
SiTf^r'o^rfu^s"""^"* development and anJl^is 

To do that, I realize that the bill would propose that both NTT«? 
afn? of°Tw' Department of a,mme«=e,'UT?he eStire S^^^ 
tendent of Documents operation, which is a portior of the Gowrn 

^ ^ oversight committee. Joint S- 
mittee on-I be heve it's Government Information-be creatS^d 
ShLf ?r ^ ^ ^e^*^^ appropriation of $15 mUlfonto^^ 

S^nS!l^m^^ ^^f^^^^'- operating expense beyond 
that would be handled m a normal appropriations fasWon 

1 submit to you, sir, that the Government PrintLie Office alrpaHv 
performs the bulk of the desires of 1615. Sl?oKuteid? of 
K^^f^ilP^'**''"^^'^^^' ^ outside 5f the GPO-are 

OffS^L^ ter^ ^"^^'^ °^ the Government Printfn| 

fi; ™^ they are becoming very aware of the GPO as a result of 
^o^S fn advertising- and marke ng 

FfJ^^^C .1^^ T PJ^o^note to the entire population of the 
Unxted States through various methods tha ser^i^s-that is the 
«v f SuperinSS of SumeSS 

We have been so effective in this process that cross rpvpmip v,qc 

somewheS IrouS'm^^'?,,^'"^*- '^'^^^ wf tSffi wf^U Jo" 
^nf^t flif '^•^Ihon m gross revenue this year. We are 

J°P? that with an operating surplus, I might add iso. It wo?S 
outofsomethmg like a revolving fund. " worits 

The Government Printing Office has 23 bookstores on line rieht 
now scattered throughout the United States. We are brinS 
W?Kl^'^.'T^Hi^u°",""« ^"hin the next nine mont&Mvf 
have been takmg ths bookstores that I inherited in 1984 and are 
!J!n3 -""J* °^ .l°^«ted areas in Federal buMngs 

inoving them mto such exotic places as shopping malls ar i £ 

in downtown r-^r metropoliterafeSi^an effort 
to get the documents where th*. :ie are 

rms is something that I'm veiy proud of. It's somethir<r that all 

Sowfe^w managers are.prord of. In fact, whS hapSng 

P got a huge increase in volume. PeopL- are £v- 

ermg the Government Printing Office's publication program. 

thTr^° distribute publications on a reimbursable bSfethrough 

the Consumer Information Center in Pueblo, Coloradb MmS 

^ivi?'""'."^^"?!^'?*^^"' ^«"t out. These are low-cost or S 
publications from that operation that we've been running on a r^ 

ERIC i^I : 
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imbursable basis from GSA [Government Services Administration] 
now for years. _ . 

Mr. Walgren. Let me ask, we have this nicrease in volume and 
interest since 1984 in some measure. Has that also been true with 
the consumer information outlet? 

I guess I can understand a large increase if you move your loca- 
tions to where the people are. But has there been a similar sub- 
stantial increase in interest by the public in documents distributed, 
as they always have been distributed, as I understand it through 
the consumer information mailing operation in Colorado? 

Mr. Kennickell. Don, would you care to answer that one? 

Mr. FossEDAL. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's a pleasure 
to be here and have the opportunity to answer your question. 

Basically, the bottom line effort is yes. The number of publica- 
tions out of the Pueblo operation has risen or stayed fairly stable 
through the last few years. However, there has beea a shift in the 
mix of publications. 

Originally when the Consumer Information Center— I think it 
was siarted up in the '70s— all the publications or virtually all the 
publications that were distributed were free publications. Through 
the years, there has been a cutback in the number of publication" 
provided by Government agencies, both for sales it^ms and for free 
items, so there weren^t as many publications available free out of 
the Consumer Information Center. 

In the last two or three years, we have provided what we call our 
low-priced publications of consumer interest, which are being sold 
out of Pueblo, plus other GPO publications that are of consumer 
interest, so the bottom line, the distribution is about the same. It 
isn't all free. Now come of it is low-priced publications, and the 
total volume has rem ained relatively the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Walgren. So volume in that aspect is the same, but when 
you look at your overall volume, it's up, so obviously the increases 
are coming in these other areas where you've put these book- 
sto rGs~ ' 

Mr. Kennickell. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That s correct. 
Mr. W* WREN. All right. Please proceed. 

Mr. Kennickell. GPO also has a very extensive relationship 
v/ith Federal depository libraries. There are almost 1,400 libraries 
scattered throughout the United States that are daily recipients of 
U.S. Government publication? These things are mailed out. This is 
a reimbursable— actually it^s part of an appropriation. It's j^art of 
the Salaries and Expenses appropriation that we get from Congress 
OP an annual basis— that we send these products to, and there s 
some ten to twelve million citizens in the United States that fre- 
quent these libraries on an annualized basis, and they're exposed 
to this type of information. And each library gets the chance to 
pick and choose, within certain limits, the types of publications and 
products that they're interested in. 

Sometimes we feel like that we have a marketing opportunity on 
different topics, and we will create special promotional flyers and 
send them to businesses around the United States and encourage 
them to, let's say, export or contact the Govern it Printing 
Office, and we'll send you these publications on export potential, 

132 
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Sv«ieS^* we're working on some products regarding competi- 

«f ^. A^^^^'^ ^ of things that we can do to target different types 
1^ iT®^ the country. We're very effective with th^ 

and we have maihng lists that comprise over three quarters of a 
m^hon people that we send these mailings to on a fairly regular 

thS*n^hn„?fir°''^ throughout the United States and interaction 
throughout the communities and with the population— it's reallv 
sir, quite extensive. ^^ai^j, 

coJff^iP^'^^^lu^. reaction to the thoughts of 1615, we're es- 
sentially saying that you're marketing like mad, and your distribu- 
tion is showing mcreases. "«tllUU 
Let me get some cominents then, as well, on the second bill with 
respect to the NTIS, and then I'd like to, since this H.R. 2115^0 
J^r.T^Z~^'''?^S-^- 1^1^ ^ of particular interest to Mr. Brown, I 
Sop if^th^ySr ^""^ ^''^ ^ ^ opportunity to 

re^t tenS*"^*^ thoughts on the second bill with 

cl^^"" ^T$H?^y' Chairman. H.R. 2159 is a bill to 
amend the Stevenson-Wydler Act to establish the National Techni- 
cal Information Corporation as a wholly-owned government corpc 
merce ""^^"^ direction an -i supervision of the Secretary of Com- 

In that, the only impact on the Government Printing diice is 
— NTK would continue to 
functioxi m Its GOCO [Government-owned, contractor-operated] 

Pomiot.!^%^ 'V^^,*^ ^* P^'** 0^ ti^e Department of 

Commerce 38 Essentially that means they would pro^ade us with 
the normal bibliographic type information that they're doing right 
which we have no problems or questions with 
The broader issue that I'm sort of looking at-maybe I'm reading 
between the lin^ a little bit-is sort of like maybe this is an at 
tempt to sort of deal with NTIS, maybe regarding its future. We're 
all aware that NTIS origin go back to ju^ post-World War II, Ld 
Its basic function is to disseminate technical information, and 
"^"^^ "T!'",.^ Commerce have led one to believe that ma^Se 
Commerce would like to privatize NTIS. I also am aware that over 
tne last eleveii jrears, at least up through '85, the fiscal year, NTIS 
^^i^^ deficit yeare In l|85, I believe, they sustined a 1(^ 
or million on about $2.1 million in gross— excuse me— $775,000 

{!!l/^^'oii*®"-,r"' millions get out of hand-a $775,000 
loss on a $20.1 million ^oss revenue. I got it out 39 

x.-fiwtriSnJSf* '1*®"* fifu'^e out what to do 

f?% T' ^JB^' ^ *he Public Printer, I would 

like to offer it a home m GPO as a division under the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. I believe the GPO has certain assets available 
that are necessary to, let's say, dust off NTIS, shoot some energy in 

o^|\^i'^r{i»'JS!;o'^^^^^^^^^ - « Government. 

tNTjSl';.,.r;'l!IlSi''^"i'''^"f SSSlr'H.^h'* sentence be chained to read: "In 1986, I believe thev 
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it, and I can turn it into a viable operation, and Td be willing to 
take a stab at that, and that probably is about as far as I can go. 

But essentially, 2159 has no impact on GPO whatsoever. 

Mr. Walgren. We had, yesterday, administration witnesses that 
were essentially saying that the problem with NTIS was that it 
was a government operation, and that when you had an agency 
that was a government operation, that somehow or other you 
couldn't expect them to have the interest in marketmg and the m- 
terest in maximizing their revenue and their sales, and ye - your 
operation certainly the experience with a government agency has 

been the opposite. . ^ ^ t- -xi.- 

Does that mean that it really is a question of leadership withm 
these organizations whtn you say you want to shoot some energy 
into them if vou had them under your wing? Is it really just a 
question of, if vou can be successful in this effort, certainly the 
right person, the right management, in a government structure 
could be as succesriifl there as elsewhere unless there's some insti- 
tutional barrier here? ^ ^ , 

Mr. Kennickell. Well, sir, I don t want to comment on the lead- 
ership of Commerce or their structure. But information is my busi- 
ness, and we have a long history in dealing with the public and in- 
formation. And I can't say that GPO has always been totdly suc- 
cessful. We've had to learn a few hard lessons in the years before I 
became Public Printer. 

But my basic philosophy is, I'm a marketing creature, and I un- 
derstand what GPO is supposed to do, and I will do everything nec- 
essary to make information available to the people in the United 
States, as long as I'm able to recover my expenditures along those 
lines— and we ve been very successful, sir. 

I don't know if it's my attitude or if it's the attitude of everyone 
in the Superintendent of Documents, but they know that I mean 
business and that I expect them to cct in a businesslike manner. 
For example, the three new bookstores we'll be opening up— Port- 
land, Minneapolis/St. Paul, and Indianapolis— those citios are 
being carefully scrutinized right now, as we speak, to determine 
the proper locations for the bookstores— and that we're not going to 
be locating these stores m a Federal building like I inherited. 
We're goint; to be putting these stores where the people are, which 
hi sort of a radical thought when you think about it. We all Imow 
the real estate agents say, "Location, location, location is all there 
is," and quite frankly, if you apply that sort of logic, which is good 
logic— it's proven logic— when you apply that to U.S. Government 
bookstores, and you have the same sort of opportunity for success. 

But I would say that mformation is my busmess. That s what I 
do. I don't want to comment on Commerce, regarding what their 
drives are, but if you look at an organizational chart, NTIS is a few 
levels down out on the wing. If you look in the Superintendent of 
Documents operation within GPO, Mr. Foscedal is an Assistant 
Public Printer and Superintendent of Documents. He reports di- 
rectly to me, and I get involved in the marketing aspects in the 
GPO bookstore program and ali?o the rest of our document sales. 

I'm very proud of it, and I've got good people. I inherited some 
great Federal workers over there, and the only thing I did was give 
them a chance to do whau they know was right to start with. Ii you 
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couple that with the way I look at things, we've had a good year or 
forafa.^^^^^' recognize the gentleman from Cali- 

Mr. Brown. You do present a picture of an extremely successful 
hS^^^'Z°A "^^^^i * to hazard a guess as to whether or not 
? that you're not under the Executive 

Khte'r ] ^ Congress being a possible reason? 

Mr ItowiCKEix. No, sir. I don't think that has anything to do 

rtfhtA\^^^ ' ^ ^"^^^ the, opportSy tha? 

I ve had to exercise my prerogatives as Public Printer 

PT,^^;,^o«°T" ^f' '^^^ interesting problems, as the 

Chairman has already mentioned; there are some interesting 
1°^ ^^'^ the aggressive way in which you have 
^??wu*^? operation and the aggressive effort to do the job 
which I think the Congress wants to be done and you want to 2e 
done, bnngmg information to the American people as effectively 
as economically as possible. I think thatTthe name of the 

.Z^llr.^'^^^ « government operation cannot 

engage in an aggressive merchandising and marketing program, 
for example; and you've hypothesized that you're able to do S 
because you're in charge; that's your mandate, and goS ^x^utivS 
TfJSiT ¥^ ^^^^y doesn't havlTe saSe soS 

SJ^^Sri/^P^"^ '^S'^i' ^""^'^ ^^0^ that to be done and the 
same type of, perhaps, budgeta.'y support. 

you venTure?''^^^^*^^^ °' explanations that 

Mr. Kennickell. We have an excellent working relationship 
ZfnJ^ oversight committee, the Joint Committef on Printing! 
and one cannot succeed without a positive working relationship 
a»id the rew Chairman and the Vice^hairman of the JCP are ve5 
S^S'^ithS GPa information dissemination ojS 

n,IS^!i?°,-^'^^J *,f^f'?,^o™«*™g that maybe I should have 
h^ t!^J&i^^V^iP^.''°^^''^y disseminates information 
m the continental United States, but we're starting to do this 

rjM«n??'^^l'^^-^ °^ ^f^' } 0"* with Vinitiative 

at the Frankfurt Book Fair, and we've expanded our participation 

^'^/^^^ ^o^'^^ "P commerciJ^relSn 
ni^f rif°""T™' ^o'^l'^' including the People's Re- 

Mr. Brown. There's probably a reason for that, too 
tr^\u* f '^'^^"p. with the Soviet Union? Have we pene- 

an^l' No, sir. There is a-there's a book fair that's 
f^ri?- Mmcow m a few months, and the U.S. Information 
•Agency IS negotiating the protocols with the Soviets right now, and 
1 have met with a number of the tea S.met publishing officios Si- 
cluding the editor of Pmvda, who fe nr.t only mrc?unt?S^ 
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also— you know, they don't have a private sector as we know it, but 
he is me and eveiything in the private sector all balled into one. 

And so Fve got some dialogue that we've established. But with 
r^ard to the book fair, the USIA will be exhibiting over 100 differ- 
ent publications from the GPO inventory, ^ixd one of the stipula- 
tions that I asked be made in negotiating the protocols is that the 
publications that the GPO sends be heavily weighted toward the 
celebration of the 200th year of our Constitution, of which I have 
numerous books in our inventory. And part of that is going to be 
2000 at least pocket size copies of the Constitution, free; to be given 
away to Soviet citizens. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think they're going to allow that? ^ 

Mr. Kennickell. Well, we'll just see how far glasnot^^ goes. It s 
going to be in English. And I tell you, sir, Toy opinion is, if they're 
serious about gLsnost—and Tm not here as a foreign relations 
expert— if they're serious about it, th^n what can^ 2000 little old 
pocket size publications do to a great big country lilce the U.S.S.R? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the answer to my question is that you re 
mosdng toward the opening up of the Soviet Union as a market in 
the distribution field for your publications That's all to the good, 
as far as Fm concerned. . 

Mr. Kennickell. Yes, sir. At about the same time as the Soviet 
book fair, the Superintendent of Documents and the Deputy Public 
Printer will be in Frankfurt to attend the Frankfurt Book Fmr, 
and then about that time, I'm going to be in Saudi Arabia, as I m 
going to kick off an extensi^ ^ book exhibit throughout the universi- 
ty system within Saudi Arabia. And also we look to work out com- 
mercial relationships with Saudi importers. 

So we're taking a pretty active stance literally around the world. 

Mr. Brown. -^1 right. Let's get back to 1615 for a moment. Do 
you interpret that as to result in the total incorporation of GPO 
within the new U.S. Government Information Agency that s pro- 
posed or as merely incorporating the distribution and marketing 
arms of the GPO or the Superintendent of Documents, while leav- 
ing the printing operation within the purview of— or as they exist 
today? 

Mr. Kennickell. Sir, the GPO does three things primarilv. We 
print, and we procure printing, and then we disseminate informa- 
tion. I view 1615 as taking all aspects of information dissemination 
from GPO, which is everything under the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. We're talking about the Depository Libra^ Program and 
all the sales, taking SUDOCs [Superintendent of Documents] and 
moving them into the GIA. I don't envision it having any other 
impact within GPO other than that. 

Mr. Brown. And do you feel that that would have a highly ad- 
verse effect on the overall operation, or is it a livable situation? 

Mr. Kennickell. It would hurt me, sir. I'm sure it would cause 
my appropriation request to go up, as Superintendent of Docu- 



According to the Congressional Research Service, the term glasrwsi is defined in Soviet dic- 
tionaries as Availability, publicity." As used by Mikhail Gorbachev, General oecretaiy of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the term ib apparently used in the context of opening up 
information channels that previously were ' xked by ideological considerations. The term may 
also have been used in the period following Wikita Khruschw's official denunciation of bttlinist 
policies. 
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mente pays for a portion of the overhead in GPO and they have 
about 975, maybe a httle less than that, employees right now— and 
we expense our overhead and square footage within GPO on a pro- 
portional basis. 

'Oiere is a sizable portion within the main complex of GPO that 
is dedicated to the Superintendent of Documents, which, if they 
were puUed out, there would be nothing there. 

But I kind of feel like that would be a small price to pay, if infor- 
mation were properly disseminated to the people in the United 
States. But I sort of approach it from a little roundabout way. I 
submit that, hey, you don't need to do this. Why don't you give me 

°^ now, and I wouldn't need 
tne 5^l5 million that 1615 proposes to give to the new GIA. I can do 
tnat now. 

Mr. Brown. You expressed, or possibly you didn't, but I'll rai-a 
the issue of the impact of the new Federal Acquisition Regula- 
"^^l^ *° the continued role of the Govemiient 
Fnnting OfTice, that conceivably that would result in some diver- 
sion ot the busmess that you now eiyoy. Do you see that as a trend 
which IS likely to contmue, and have a substantial impact, or is it 
somethmg that is gomg to be minimal impact? 

Mr. Kennickell. Well, sir, the FAR change would roll back the 
way pnntmg is produced in the Federal Government. Roll it back, 
g way back to pre-GPO days. We can go all the way back to the 
Buchanan " admmistration and the origins ar i reasons and logic 
for the establishment of GPO.« I think that the FAR change-I 
try and minimize it publicly and say that that's the Executive 
Branch askmg to exercise their prerogatives. And I try and avoid 
trampling on that. However, anything that decentralizes and disor- 
ganures, which is what I think the FAR change ultimately can do. 
would have a detrimental effect on, not only the GPO, but I think 
that It would have a detrimental effect for the information being 
available to the, at least the library programs. It would probably 
be— I m just guessmg right now, it would probably have a negative 
impact on publications available for the bookstore sales program; 
and other retail type sales. And I would suspect that it would cause 
some duplication of services within certe-n Federal agencies, as 

nartmlnt of'nlVifS'^**' ''''i^** Fj^eral Acquisition Regulations implemented by the De- 

« Buchanan, 16tn President of the United States. 
c ^vernment publications had serious drawbacks. Contracts were let out to nrivAtP nWnf 
Sl^SS^of of craftmanship accordingly variedfrimtKteto^ priSunfan^d en 

v^Zl^i?.ln^^^^^ geological report on Wisconsin, Iowa and MinneS>& in lf52to the 
nn ^^^J^ workmanship and paper of John W. Foster's and Josiah Whitneyrteporte 

mU^av^ OfTrUfSj*"!^ y^^^' that Congress had thlSiS dolfe ove^ 

ihe C^l^m^ifKlf^^ ^'^"^y ^^^fi"? P""^*" 'notoriously defraudiiS 

cftMlrfhl SJ^ riJ:.„f "I ?l^'^^?.^\'^r^^'' ^^^'^ finge" in the spoils,' that nothing 
Stion of ite o^ S^^^ ^'"^ ^^"^ ^ contracting for pSwf 

cauon ot its own documents, and so they unproved in paper, presswork. and nni^fMAint, 

^th^^r^Z^- •• ■ • «»t?blishment of the&SwntiTg Offi^'^'lsli 

IS^ment ^SfiL&''?J"^.S^-£r"'l^ and meanwhile, with all thefr shortciminS. 
R. ^TO- r*^ ? lilr J a large share of American ac ent fic output." Robert V 

X^^m-m ^"^"^'^ ^^"^^ ^^^"'^^^^ (New York: aSa. Knop^ Inc.." 
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they try to duplicate precisely what GPO has already created. I a 
know, most people don't realize that three-quarters of our total 
printing revenue is procured in the private sector. And we buy that 
in the private sector for less money than it can possibly be pro- 
duced in the Government. 

Mr. Brown. Because of your high volume, and managerial exper- 
tise — the centralization, basically. 

Mr. Kennickell. We have a very sophisticated printing procure- 
ment operation with over thirteen thousand commercial printers 
on a computerized bid-list that we access. In fact, we are now startr 
ing to give them soft-copy te'^minal display in their offices, as to 
wha in the GPO procureji ent inventory. So we've had some 
bumps in the past in setting up that program, but I tell you, sir, 
our procurement operation is a thing of beauty. We buy printing in 
every district in the United States; ve buy it for less money than 
can possibly be produced in Federal plants, and I couldn't be more 
proud of the people in that operation. 

Mr. Brown. We appreciate your expression of pride. It s comfort- 
ing to know that you have an operation you are proud of, but you 
are essentially expressing precisely the argument that's led to the 
proposal in 1615; that this would prevent a dissipation of all of 
these activities, loss of economy and so forth? The current system, 
which is within the purview of a multitude of differeii^ agencies, 
whereas 1615 would bring them together and do precisely what you 
are so proud of in the GPO. 

Mr. Kennickell. I think 1615 has a potential for centralization, 
and organization of Government information dissemination, and I 
am very much in favor of that concept. And J think the only way I 
differ with 1615 is that I don't think you need to create another 
agency to do it. You've got one here and I'd like to have it, and let s 
talk about that. 

Mr. Brown. Well, you're a good enough witness. We may have to 
talk about that. 

Mr. Kennickell. I'll make you an offer you can t refuse. 

Mr. Brown. Tell me, what's the situation with regard to the atti- 
tude of the private sector here? You know, we have seen, we've had 
testimony from the private sector with regard to NTIS that they 
can do !r.03t of what NTIS is doing, they can do it cheaper, better; 
that to some degree it infringes upon prerogatives of the private 
marketplace. Don't they make exactly the same argument about 
your operation? And, if so, how do you handle it? 

Mr. Kennickell. Well, the printers all around the country like 
us. They're big supporters, because we— we make Government pur- 
chases available to all the printers in the United Statec that are 
within our system. And it is not hard to get into the system, by the 
way. I believe that there are economies. Several years ago, the 
GPO did a quiet little study to determine all the different informa- 
tion dissemination points within the Federal Government. And if 
memory serves, there were some three hundred and fifty through- 
out the Government, and that those three hundred and fifty, that 
were estunated, we were able to get financial data on a relatively 
small number of them, and it seems that the financial data showed 
there was over— an expenditure in excess of $100 million. I'm going 
back in time, and I'm pressing my memory, but I believe there is 
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ample logic that a concept of bringing the information dissemina- 
W i*^*" r?H" Federal Government under a commo^f 
has a great deal of merit, and that it troubles me that some^ple 
Z^^J"^"^^"^' everjrthmg. Now when you deal with GoverSnt 
i^^Tu*'°" ^'w^l^"* ^ ^'^^^"^ it all or leave it all alone. 
And I know that there are a lot of people who would love to have 
the mtormation dissemmation of the Congressional Record. Thev 
would love to have the mformation dissemination of the Federal 
Register, and the Commerce Bulletin.** But they're not willing to 
S^w?^*® °? they're not wUling to disseminate 

*S -1 J^^ ^^"""^ ^ '^'^ 0^ yo"r babies, aHd all the othS 
child-care books and products. I didn't ask for it, but in the paper 
y^terday there was an article on the "Federal page" of the P^t 
nIS-i!L«'^^ ^ ""^^'^ °^ publications that GPO disseS- 

Mr. Brown. Best seller list 

f»,?Il* J^NNiCKELL. Right. But there are also a number of things in 

ttll S ^f'^u ^"^.'^ I suspect, t_.d I don't 

mean to speri for the private sector, but if you have to make a 
buck on soimething, you are not going to carry the does. And there 
are a lot of things that have a low threshold of sales that GPO car- 
«nn V^P^'I^"* information to a segment of our popula- 

tion. And GPO does not, or the Government, I should say, does not 
copyi^ht ite mformation. For example, if I k\\ the franchise 4Sd- 
book froin Commerce, there's nothing to prevent the private sector 
from buying a copy, cutting off the. cover,'^and reprinting thL^JS- 
n^i,o"fi!?®''' °^' P"**ing a new cover on it, and selling it for any 
Eif^f want-which has happened to that publication. But I 
submit to you, sir, that I thmk Government information is a take it 
t^l ^ ^".proposition, and you can't go in there and piS th s 
thing apart. It's just too important. 

Mr. Brown. All right. But- the point I'm trying to get at and this 
point WM stressed by a couple ofthe witnesses I don't think that 
^^,f A,*H™ '"^''^ suggesting that they take over all the govern- 
mr It functions-we re talking specifically of NTIS-but it applies 
to your operation too. In most cases they use the term that we need 
^ pubhc-private partnership, in which we allow the 
^tem to work at its optimum, with a proper balance between the 
roles of the public and private sector. Now what you are describing 
to us seems to oe a system in which you have reached a workabli 
balance, tl^t the private sector, because of their widespread par- 
Sftt"'i^'^°°f'?°^.*^°,"^ 75 percent of your printing business, 

happy. And what I'm lookmg for is some insight as to how we- 
what should we Ipok for m determining what that proper balance 
between public and private sector is. And we'll asLne that you 
5fr^-r^°??** that partnerehip for the printing end. How alwut 
the (hstnbution end? Are the publishers wb-- lisseminate docu- 
f^'lu^A P^P^f "T^.?. <i^t"bute documents, the booksellers, 
and so forth; do you feel that you have a satisfactory partnership 

« -j^^jfJ?^" probably refers to the Commerce Business Daily here 
a„U'&Myl98r^^ ^^^^-^^^^^'^r., other GPO Hits." 
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type of approach here, or are we building up a large opposition— 
and, as you know this Administration politically would like to see 
us move mora in the direction of the private sector. They might 
like to see your bookstores taken over and franchised by Crown 
Books, or something like that. How have you established that 
working partnership relationship that seems to be so satisfactory, 
in your case? And we want to use that as a model for the NTIS, 



Mr. ICennickell. Well, regarding the printers, that's a mutual 
admiration society. What it's developed into is that all printers are 
hungry for business and GPO relies on ti*3 private sector printers. 
In fact, when I go out and speak to printers' groups, I tell them I 
need them a£; mUvh as they would need me, and probably I need 
them more. Now regarding the private booksellers— we do have ar- 
rangements with the booksellers in the United States, where we do 
discount bulk sales to them now. But there's nothing to prevent us 
with— from striking any sort of a commercial relationship with any 
bookstore or book-cnain within the United States for the dissemina- 
tion of information. That's what I'm more interested in— is making 
sure that the information is available, at a reasonable cost in a rea- 
sonable fashion to the people that need it. And I never met a man 
that I couldn't do business with, and I felt that, if we were asked 
to, Tm sure that we could strike a cordial relationship with all the 
booksellers, or the other information dissemination units within 
the United States; they're not all booksellers. And GPO doesn't sell 
only books; neither does NTIS. 

Mr. Brown. All right, I'm— I don't want to belabor this too 
much, but you are making an impression, I assure you. Could ycr 
supply for the Committee a copy of that report that you had some 
difficulty remembering the details of, on the number of different 
government printing functions, the document distribution functions 
that you mentioned, a $100 million cost? 

Mr. Kennickeix. Sir, I'll see if I can find it. I read that several 
years ago; there was only— might have been one or two copies. But 
if I can find it, I'll certainly submit it, or I'll get you, get you what- 
ever I have. . . Ml J. 

Mr. Brown. Give us a more precise citation, and we 11 dig it up 
ourselves if you don't — can't find a copy for us. 
Mr. Kennickeix. I'll do what I can. 

[The report appears in Appendix I.] ,« , a 

Mr. Brown. Along the same line, the Office of Technology As- 
sessment is doing a study, as I understand it, technology of public 
policy and the changing nature of federal infonr tticn dissemina- 
tion. Now this might be, to some degree, a duplication of that earli- 
er study, I don't know, and I don't have any knowledge about it. 
Are you familiar with this OTA operation? Are you cooperating 
with it? Can you give us some reaction to it? 

Mr. Kennickeix. Oh, yes sir. In fact, I'll say that the study that I 
cited earlier, that was an internal document that was done in an 
effort to se^« we could just accumulate the data. 

Mr. Brovvn. Yes. 

Mr. Kennickeix. And we got portions of it. The OTA study, I m 
very much supportive of that— I consider that probably the single 
most important thing going on in GPO's life right now. That 
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study's been commissioned by Congress, and there's a lot of Con- 
gressional interest in it, and I believe that we're cooperating as 
fulljj as could possibly be expected. I've got one person over there 
taJfang with them right now. And we're constantly going back and 
forth and providing them information. They've been in, they've 
looked our operation over, and essentially, I've thrown open the 
books to anything they want. And I'm very pleased with the scope 
and the professionalism of the study at this point. I can hardly 
wait for It to come out. I'm dying to read this thing because I'd like 
to know what we re going to ultimately be, or at least what OTA 
would propose. 

Mr. Brown. Well. OTA won't propose anything, because that's 
not their role, but Im very pleased to hear that you are cooperat- 
ing with them, because we do expect that it would provide us with 
the i^^rmation that will allow for this analysis of the policy op- 
tions, and that s what the purpose of the OTA study is, analyze the 
impact of the various different policy options here, and we trust 
that with your cooperation, they will do a good job in doing it for 
us. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Walgren. Thank you, Mr. Brown. Let me just quickly ask 
for a response on problems employing new technology. Have you 
experienced difficulty as a government agency bringing on technol- 
ogy that you had—feel would be very helpful? 

Mr. Kennickell. No, sir, that's an evolutionary process pre- 
dating me— I can think of the changeover GPO went from the old 
hot-metal method of setting type into what is considered now one 
of the most sophisticated typ^tting operations in the world. I un- 
derstand that was accomplished very smoothly, compared to what 
could have happened. And that GPO: right now, is very accommo- 
dating* toward introduction of new technologies. We offer new tech- 
nolM^ical services to Congress. In fact, there are several committees 
in Conpess that utilize our dial-up composition system, which es- 
sentially they can transmit data to us over telephone lines that 
goes through our typesettinpr system, flies back out the other end, 
IS prmted out on a laser pnnter, and they get this done for about 
forty cents a page, where it was costing, 1 believe, $15-$20 a paire, 
utUizmff the traditional methods. 

Mr. WALGREN. But it's often said that since government tends to 
tnr to save money, and save money on its own operations, the first 
thing it saves IS the investment in the machines and the like, that 
would make themselves more efficient. If you look at your range of 
responsibilities, would you say that effort is being conducted with 
the most up-to^te equipment, or is it being conducted with some- 
thing that would leave something to be desired? 
, Mr. I^NiCKELL. I'm very pleased with where we are right now; 
m fact, I recently have proposed to the oversight committee a cap- 
ital expenuiture budget to include the replacement of the main web 
presses in GPO, and I expect to expend somewhere in erc^sa of $26 
million within the next, probably, 18 months. And that's a total 
rehab of the mam printing components within GPO. That's bring- 
mg us up to date. We have recently installed a multi-million dollar 
passport and postcard production operation, totally computerized 
with new equipment. I tell you, sir, I'm not having any problem 
with the mtroduction of new technologies, and I might add that 
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these capital expenditures are not being made as a result ofcoroing 
to Congress and asking for specific appropriations. The GPO func- 
tions off of a revolving fund. And Fve been able to fund all of ihe 
GPO capital expenditures out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. WAUGRKN. And those revenufts come from sales? 

Mr. Kknnickeix. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Waloren. So you've needed no appropriations, as such, for 
your capital plant. , . , i , 

Mr. Kennxckell. Correct, sir. What we do is, that we only ask 
Congress for an appropriation to accommodate the pnnting re- 
quirements of Congress. And I might add, I have been able to 
reduce those appropriation requests voluntarily, three years in a 

"^Mr. Walgren. So if NTIS had a revolving fund, maybe they 
might do as well? , . ^ , 

Mr. Kennickell. Maybe. But I don't think the revolving fund 
concept is what would make the difference in NTIS s life. 

Mr. Walgren. What would? ^ ^. ...... r 

Mr. Kennickell. I think that, as I indicated earlier, is that infor- 
mation is our business, and that I would say that NTIS might feel 
more fA home, being part of the Supermtendent of Documents op- 
eraticr., and taking advantage of all the services and marketing 
functions and things that I have available right now. I consider it a 
marketing function problem. _ ^ , . 

Mr. Walgren. You mentioned the effort of marketing of the 
bookstores. What other private sector marketing efforts-Klo you 
have joint ventures, do you have anythmg that— other involve- 
ments of the private sector, in your mark*»tin^ effort? I gather you 

Srint in the private sector, but what other iunds of things do you 
0 in the pnvate sector? Or is that a Government effort on the 
marketing side, completely? I gather it's Government at that pomt. 
Mr. Kennickell.** Would you like to answer that one? 
Mr. FossEDAL. Would you repeat the question, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Walgren. In trying to weigh the adequacy of the Goveni- 
ment effort in niarketing, the question would be: Do^ GPO work 
through any cooperative, private sector marketmg efforts, as op- 
posed to the printing side? You've mentioned the printmg side; 
that you do pnvately. Do you do any marketing privately? ^ 

Mr. Fossedal. Well, basically, the only pnvate sector involve- 
ment would be the book-chains that purcliase publications from us. 
The marketing by GPO is in the form of public service announce- 
ments. We do not go out and buy time. In 1982 we produced com- 
mercials. In 1982 and 1983 we produced them internally, and got 
them on all the networks and over 800 radio and television sta- 
tions. I am reluctant to say a figure; between $5-15 million in free 
time. The reason that I don't want to be more defimtive is because 
it is very difficult to get information from the media, as to how 
often they played your material. They're very happy to say yM, we 
ran your commercials. But when you go back to them and sa^ 
"when did you run them and how much was that time worth,^^ 
they say, ''hey, hey, come on. That would cost us a lot of money. 



"Mr. Kennickell wished to indicate that he was speaking to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments here. 
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But suffice to say, we've gotten a lot of free time since then. Last 
year we went out, and this was a private sector involvement, we 
did go out for a bid and hired an advertising agency out of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and they produced several commercials, television 
and radio, that are on the air right now. 

For example, I know we've had several prime time commercials 
on CBS and NBC, some ^ate fringe, some early fringe. We've been 
on cable aJl over the place, but to tell you exactly how much, we 
don't know it now. What these commercials do is promote our free 
catalogue which comes out four times a year— well, it will be three 
times a year. And in this catalogue, called "US (government 
Books," people then know about the thousand best sellers in the 
Government Printing Office. We have other catalogues and other 
promotion^ matericus. In fact, I invited your stfdf person over 
here,'*'' and he said he's going to come over and visit the GPO and 
the Superintendent of Documents, spend the day over there. And I 
know he'll be impressed and thrilled at what wo're doing. And I 
know he'd bring that back to you and Mr. Brown, and give us a 
very good plug, so I hope he's able to make it. 

Mr. Walgren. Well, we're really pleased that as government or- 
ganizations, you can have such success, even to the point of produc- 
ing your own television and radio, aoid having that be successful 
public service campaigns. Well, on behalf of the Committee we ap- 
preciate your t^imony, and we'll look forward to talking with you 
at other forums about this area, and hope that we can support each 
other. 

Mr. Kennickeix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Walgren. The next witness, Mr. James Peirce, the National 
President of the National Federation of Federal Employees, accom- 
panied by Beth Moten and Steven Kreisberg. If you folks would 
come forward, we would be happy to hear yen. 

STATEMENTS OF JAMES PEIRCE, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATION- 
AL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON, DC, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MS. BETH MOTEN, LEGISLATIVE DI2ECT0R, 
AND STEVEN KREISBERG, FIELD DIRECTOR 

Mr. Walgken. Welcome to the Committee, Mr. Peirce. We are 
glad you are here. We appreciate your interest in this. 

Your written statement will be made part of the record without 
more, but please feel free to emphasize the points that you'd like to 
leave hea^oly in the mind of those who read the oral part of the 
transcript and raise the points that deserve to be underscored. 

Mr. Peirce. Thaaik you, Mr. Chairman. 

Is this on? 

Mr. Walgren. There you go. 

Mr. Peirce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Til briefly summarize. 

On behalf of the National Federation of Federal Employees, 
which represents over 150,000 Federal workers across the nation 
including the employees at the National Technical Information 
Center in Sprin^eld, Virginia— I appreciate the opportunity to 



Mr. Fo0sedal refers to James Paul, a professional staff member of the Committee on 
ence, Space, and Technology. 
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discuss our views on the issues of privatization of Federal functions 
in gener al, and of NTIS in particular. 

NFFE has long been concerned about the serious problems with 
the management and control of contracting procedures, along with 
the repercussion of such problems on the Federal workforce. 

Despite the existence of the Office of Management and Budget 
[0MB] Circular which establishes guidelines for contract- 

ing out commercial and industrial-tjrpe activities, the procedures 
involved in converting these functions to the private sector a "e con- 
sistently abused and ignored. 

Yet, in some aspects, the theory behind Circular A-76 is reasona- 
ble. Under the guidelines, a cost study is first performed on the 
function, then the in-house operation is ass^sed for efficiency. 
Later, the in-house operation is streamlined to achieve the most ef- 
ficient organization [MEO]. The in-house MEO, as we call it, is then 
compared to bids from outside contractors, and the lowest bidder is 
aw£uxled the contract. 

Unfortimately, when a private contractor is able to perform a 
function less expensively, it is usually because he has lowered the 
wages and benefits of the workers in order to compensate the 
sh£u:eholders of the corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, despite our concerns about the A-76 program, 
NFFE recognizes that most taxpayers want Government service to 
be performed, whether by Government personnel or private em- 
ployees, iu the least expensive manner possible as long as quality is 
maintained. 

Contrary to this principle, however, is the Administration's cur- 
rent plan to privatize the National Technical Information Service. 
The Administration does not seem to be particularly concerned 
about the cost of performing the information fimction, but rather 
wants to privatize for the sake of privatization. 

0MB does not want Government to compete with the private 
sector. Thufi^ they argue, NTIS should be contracted out. 

The Administration has decided to employ the new, as yet un- 
tried, FED CO-OP proposal in privatizing NTIS. One of the most 
disturbinjg prospects of the FED CO-OP approach is the fact that 
the Admmistration has not introduced legislation to implement the 
proposal. As a result, no hearings have been held to debate the 
positive and negative aspects of such an idea. 

NFFE believes that the current FED CO-OP proposal is underde- 
veloped and poorly planned. We do not understand why the Admin- 
istration believes that Federal workers will rally behind such an 
idea when their employment would onlv be guaranteed for six 
months after the takeover of the function bv the contractor. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the idea of wages and benefits for 
the workers is not addressed in the proposal for FED CO-OP. The 
proposal's assumption that the private company would perform the 
function at a 30 percent savings, an assumption that we believe is 
inflated, must automatically provide a lower standard of living for 
the former Federal workers. 



Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget, Circular A-76 (Ro 
vifled)» ''Performance of Commercial Activities/' 4 August 1983. 
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It is impossible for NFFE, as a labor organization representing 
Federal employees, to support any contracting-out propcwal des- 
tined to leave the workers in even worse economic shape than they 
are currently in. 

Moreover, FED CO-OP does not benefit the other 'wo major par- 
ties affected by the privatization. Taxpayers would be hurt since fi- 
nancial savings is not a goal. Even if a contractor were able to per- 
form the information function at NTBS for less money, we would 
expect the contractor to be less responsive to clients utilizing the 
service. 

FinaUy, the FED CXMJP would not be as attractive to private 
contractors, since it demands certain corporate policies that major 
companies may not be inclined to implement. 

I would like to comment briefly regarding the legislation, H.R. 
2159, which has been introduced to create a U.j5. corporation from 
the National Technical Information Service — NFFE has experienced 
such transformations with other activities where we represent 
employees. 

In making such a change, the legislation should specifically ad- 
dress the provisions of Title 5, U.S. Code, which provide for the 
pay, life insurance, retirement, health benefits, adverse action, and 
performance-based appe d ri ghts, and collective bargaining rights 
of Federal workers. NFFE can support legislation such as H.R. 
2159 if technical amendments are attached which protect the 
status quo of the Federal workers. 

In addition, I have a few comments on H.R. 1615, which would 
transfer NTIS and the information functions of other Federal agen- 
cies to a newly-established Government Information Agency. Virtu- 
ally every Federal agency distributes information that could be 
considered to enhance the economic, scientific, and technical posi- 
tion of the United States. 

We are particularly concerned that 0MB would be granted the 
authority to determine which functions of these agencies would be 
added to the new GIA. 

If Congress wants to put certain existing agencies under a single 
entity, we suggest that the legislation be specific about which agen- 
cies should be consolidated. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the National Federation of Federal 
Employees opposes the Administration's plans to contract out the 
National Technical Information Service through the FED CO-OP 
proposal. We appreciate the Committee's ban on the contracting 
out of NTIS included in H.R. 2160,«o and we look forward to work- 
ing with the Committee to protect this important Government in- 
formation activity, and the employees charged with performing the 
function. 

That concludes my oral statement. I will be happy to address any 
questions, Mr. Chairman. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Peirce 'bllows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee Members: 

On behalf of the Nat; onal Federation of Federal Employees, 
which represents over 150,000 Federal workers across the 
nation, including the employees at the National Technical 
Information Service in Springfield, Virginia, I appreciate 
the opportunity to discuss our views on the issue of 
privatization of Federal functions in general, and of NTIS 
in particular. 

NFFE has long been concerned about the serious problems with 
the management and control of cvintracting procedures along 
with the repercussion of such problems on the Federal 
workforce. During the last six years, the Administration has 
been quite open about giving private industry a large slice 
of the Federal budget, while the exact cost of service- 
oriented contracts is not known, we estimate that at least 
$6C billion in Federal funds finds its way to private 
contractors each year, yet, instead of tightening the 
oversight and control of such a large proportion of the 
Federal budget, the Administration has encouraged more 
contracting out. 

Despite the existence of the Office of Management and Budget 
Circular A-76, which establishes guidelines for contracting 
out commercial and industrial-type activities, the 
procedures involved in converting these functions to the 
private sector are constantly abused and ignored. The 
results are cost overruns, shoddy workmanship, sole source 
contracts, and a waste of taxpayer dollars. 

Yet in some repects, the theory behind circular A-76 is 
reasonable. Under the guidelines, a cost study is first 
performed on the function, then the in-house operation 
IS assessed for efficiency. Later the in-house operation is 
streamlined to achieve the Most Efficient Organization. The 
in-house MEO is then compared to bids from outside 
contractors, and the lowest bidder is awarded the contract. 

Unfortunately, when a private contractor is able to perform 
a function less expensively, it is usually because he has 
lowered the wages and benefits of the workers in order to 
compensate the shareholders of the corporation. And if the 
workers receive lower wages and benefits, the quality of 
performing the function simply cannot be guaranteed. 

In addition, NFFE Locals frequently experience problems 
with the inaccurate mann*;r in which the A-76 cost studies 
are performed. Frequently, the performance work statements 
which reflect the amount of work to be done are inaccurate 
and incomplete. As a result, contractors* bids are 
undervalued, and the performance of the function under 
contract is less reliable. 
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Interestingly enough, NTIS has made two recent attempts to 

contract out functions at the facility. In early 1985, the 

Information Analysis Division underwent an A-76 cost study, 

but the in-house bid was $1,000,000 lower than the lowest ^ 

contractor's bid. At the same time, an A-76 study being 

performed on the Warehouse Division showed the in-house 

operation could provide the service for $680,000 less than 

the lowest contractor's bid. Apparently, these recent 

exercises have not convinced the Administration that NTIS 

functions efficiently as it is currently structured. * 

Mr. Chairman, despite our concerns about the A-76 program, 
NFFE recognizes that most taxpayers want government services 
to be performed, whether by government personnel or private 
employees, in the least expensive manner possible as long as 
quality is maintained. 

Contrary to this principle, however, is the Administration's 
current plan to privatize the National Technical Information 
Service. The Administration does not seem to be particularly 
concerned about the cost of performing the information 
function, but rather wants to privatize for the sake of 
privatization. The office of Management and Budget, in 
recent telephone conversations with NFFE staff, indicated 
that saving money for this project was irrelevant. Rather, 
0MB does not want government to compete with the private 
sector. Thus, they argue, NTIS should be contracted out. 

The Administration's goal of contracting out Federal 
functions only to prevent the government from somehow 
competing with the private sector strikes NFFE as ludicrous. 
Furthermore, we believe that the American taxpayers care 
more about saving money than they do about adhering to 
this Administration's doctrine of privatization. 

But since the Circular A-76 method of contracting out 
demands that the private sector bid be less expensive than 
the in-house bid, the Administration has decided to employ 
'jhe new, as-yet-untried FED CO-OP proposal in privatizing 
NTIS. one of the most disturbing prospects of the FED CO-OP 
approach is the fact that the Admin '.stration has not 
introduced legislation to implement the proposal. As a 
result, no hearings have been held to debate the positive 
and negative aspects of such an idea. 

Nevertheless, the FED CO-OP documents briefly discuss the 

cost comparison process, claiming that this process is quite 

similar to the cost comparison process of A-76. However, ^ 

under FED CO-OP, the in-house operation is not permitted to 

streamline before bidding, thus making it even more 

difficult for in-house operations to win contracts. With 

such a bias built into the FED CO-OP proposal, and a 

dogmatic Administration preference for the privace sector, 

it would be virtually impossible to maintain government 

performance of a function under FED CO-OP. 
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Frankly, nffe questions the legality of the Administration's 
attempts to move forward with FED CO-OP in the absence of 
legislative action. Yet in its roost recent three-page 
meroorandum explaining the concept of FED CO-OP, the office 
of Personnel Kanageroeat acknowledges that certain changes 
would have to be roade through legislation in order to 
enhance the attractiveness of FED CO-OP. 

Eu^^^i'i^^^^?^^ ^° changed to restructure 

the allocation of stock through an Employee stock Ownershio 
Plan (ESOP), as would be established in a FED CO-OP 
situation. Secondly, conflict of interest laws currently 
would prohibit the distribution of shares of stock to 
employees in the new compauy based on years of government 
service. Finally, Federal employees cannot currently 
participate in FED co-OP negotiations. Yet, despite these 
^fi. J^^^.^I? proposal, the Administration has not 

requested the introduction of any legislation to correct 
tnem. 

NFFE believes that the current FED CO-OP proposal is 
^{:o^f^™r^°?^*^*.?^'^ P?f^^ Planned. We do not understand why 
^ believes that Federal workers will rally 

behind such an idea when their eroployment would onlv be 
guaranteed for six roonths after the takeover of the function 
by the contractor. In addition, an individual's tiroe in 
service with the Federal government would be lost along 
With his or her retirement annuity. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the issue of wages and benefits 

addressed in the proposal for FED 
CO-OP. The proposal's assumption that the private company 
would perform the function at a thirty percent savings (an 
assumption we believe is inflated) must automatically 
l^^litt a^i°Yer standard of living for the former Federal 
workers. It is impossible for NFFE, as a labor union 
representing Federal employees, to support any contracting 
out proposal destined to leave the workers in even worse 

f shape than they are currently in. (Contrary to this 
Administration's views. Federal pay lags behind the priv^ce 
5?octor approximately 25%, and Federal benefits are 
considered only equal in coroparison with private sector 
Denefits. } 

Moreover, FED CO-OP does not benefit the other two roajor 
parties affected by privatization. Taxpayerr would be hurt 
since financial savings is not a goal. Even if a contractor 
were able to perform the information function at NTIS for 
less money, we would expect the contractor to be l<-^s 
responsive to clients utilizing the service. Corporate 
loyalty is priroarily related to profits and corporate 
hierarchy, not to public policy, the Administration, and 
V'Ongress . 
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Finally, FED CO-OP would not be as attractive to private 
contractors, since it demands certain corporate policies 
that major companies may not be inclined to implement. Small 
and minority owned businesses would generally be eliminated 
from competing for the function since most do not trade 
stock on the open market. If stock is not traded on the open 
market, there is no objective manner in which to assess 
the value of the stock. Moreover, the requirement of 
offering at least six months employment to displaced Federal 
workers would be a disincentive to contractors, especially 
when coupled with the requirement to pay the equivalent of 
one-eighth of an employee's salary if the worker is laid off 
after that period. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, NFFE is opposed to the contracting 
out of the National Technical Information Service through 
the FED CO-OP proposal. We believe the plan is under- 
developed, and would riot benefit the taxpayers, contractors, 
or the Federal employees. Furthermore, since recent A-76 
studies have shown that the government personnel can perform 
the function more efficiently than the private sector, we 
oppose the contracting out of NTIS under A-76. 

I would like to comment briefly regarding the legislation 
(H.R. 2159} which has been introduced to create a U.S. 
corporation from the National Technical Information Service. 
NFFE has experienced suc^i transformations with other 
activities where we represent employees. In some cases, the 
change has been effected for political reasons, and the 
Congressional intent was not to change the manner in which 
federal workers were paid, received benefits, or 
collectively bargained over working conditions. 

In making such a change, the legislation should 
specifically address the provisions of Title 5, U.S. Code, 
which provide for the pay, life insurance, retirement, 
health benefits, adverse action and performance- 
based appeal rights, and collective bargaining rights of 
Federal workers. NFFE can support legislation such as H.R. 
2159 if technical amendments are attached which protect the 
status quo of the Federal workers. NFFE is certainly willing 
to work with the Subcommittee to ensure that Federal workers 
a'-' NTIS would be protected if such legislation were enacted. 

In addition, I have a few comments on H.R. 1615, which would 
transfer NTIS and the information functions of any other 
Federal agency to a newly established Government Information 
Agency. Virtually every Federal agency distributes 
information that could be considered to enhance the 
economic, scientific, and technical position of the United 
States. We are particularly concerned that 0MB would be 
granted the authority to determine which functions of these 
'-.'^.-encies would be added to the new GIA. 
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Certainly during this ^Uniinistration, OMB has been guided 
far more by ideological concerns than by the efficiency and 
effectiveness of public service. If OKB is permitted to 
decide which agencies should be consolidated into GIA, the 
selections would likely be made for political rather than 
practical reasons. If Congress wants to put certain existing 
agencies under a single entity, we suggest that the 
legislation be specific about which agencies should be 
consolidated. In addition, under the current language of the 
bill, customers could in the future have to pay for 
information which is now available free of charge. 

In summary, Mr. chairman, the National Federation of Federal 
Employees opposes the Administration's plans to contract out 
the National Technical Information Service through the FED 
CO-OP proposal. We appreciate the committee's ban on the 
contracting out of NTIS included in H.R. 2160, and we look 
forward to working with the committee to protect this 
important government information activity, and the employees 
cnarged with performing the function. 

That concludes my statement. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. ' 
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Mr. Walgren. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Peirce. 

The Administration's thrust to contract this function out or to 
change its method of operating and privatize it is something that is 
a pume, somewhat, to us, because we have traditionally come to 
be] lieve that library services are something that generally is not 
done in the private sector, simply becaiise it is a pure service and 
one that doe; not necessarily respond to our cost accounting at 
every point along the line— and I know in our communities, we 
have public libraries. We don't have private libraries; we have 
public libraries. 

And just on that lasis, it seemed to raise a lot of red flags with :4 
lot of members of Congress, as something that was more pnilosop .1- 
ical on their part than economic, and certainly the testimony of the 
Government Printing Office that they are having no problems mar- 
ketinfi^ their product, and being the state of the art in doing so, 
would indicate that the argument that just because there are 
losses, that's why you do that, it is not inherent in govemment-op* 
erated entities— that they don t maximize their circumstances. 

You indicate in your statement that this is philosophy on their 
part, and yet the procedure for contracting out doesn't take ac- 
count of that philosophy, does it? 

Now, we're to contract out based on true cost, and pure economic 
considerations, and not on whether or not someone wants it con- 
ducted in the private sector or the public sector. 

Mr. PmcE. No, Circular A-76 does it.** 

As a matter of fact, there's many factors, we believe, that Circa- 
lar A-76 does not address: quality, responsiveness. Circular A-76 
strictly is a number one— if ir s accomplished by the book, then it's 
strictly a cost exercise— period. 

There is nothing involved, really, in the study itself that's going 
to indicate what kind at quality you are going to achieve as a 
result of whichever you go with. 

That is strictly something that is going to be subjective on the 
part of those that decide the particular issue. 

I might say also: I think that, as the previous witness testified— 
there are two things I woiUd like to say about that. One is I think 
that, number one^ management at the level of the functions being 
perform'xi, ofttimes may be laboring under a mission-oriented goal 
or objective that may not be fully defined to the extent— let's say, 
marketing. This is what we expect, and so forth. 

We find this true in many, many cases. The mission per se is 
somewhat fogged, and I think that this is something that we need 
to look at clear across the board. I think with some of the things 
that have been going on today, it should be fairly apparent to us 
that we need a httle more specificity, maybe, when we are talking 
s^ut what is to be done, and even to the extent of methodology 
aligned with ideology, as far as that's concerned. 

Mr. Walgrxn. In their proposal for this FED COOP, you indi- 
cate that the in-house operation does not permit it to streamline 
before the bidding, so they're really not dealing with cost factors 
here at all, at least in the 



Mr. Peirce revised hie reeponte to elaborate: "No, Circular A-76 doeen't advocate privaUia* 
tion for the take of privatization, but rather only for reaaont of coat efficiency/' 
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Mr. Peirce. In the FED COOP side of it. 
Mr. Walgren. Devaluative sense. 
Mr. Peirce. Yes. 

Mr. Walgren. And so the id^a that they are going to get some 
cost advantages out of this is an area that they really have not 
given very much attention to, and haven't really made any accu- 
rate evaluations of. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Peirce. I'hat's our belief. As we indicated, the whole FED 
COOP idea is rather foggy. 

Mr. Walgren. Have Uiey clarified it any fu. ther? 

I understand there have been some meetings lately and yester- 
day. Supposedly, there were discussions that you follu participated 
in. Have you learned anything of interest to the general public and 
us as a CoRunittee in this area from those meetings? 

Mr. Peirce. Well, Til refer this to my two colleagues. 

Mr. Kreisberg. Mr. Chairman, I was at the^there was one 
meeting yesterday afternoon at four o'clock that lasted about an 
hour. Representatives from Commerce were there; representatives 
of NTIS were there; i^presentatives of 0PM [Office of Personnel 
Manag ement ] and 0MB were also there; as were certain members 
of the NFFE staff. 

What we discovered at that meeting was really nothing new, 
other than the fact that even the Administration, the people 
behind this proposal, really don't know where it's leading. 

T.iere are some obviously gaping holes in the whole FED CO-OP 
concept, especially as it applies to NWS. If vou look at NTIS, it is, 
in some cases, a money-making enterprise for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I believe we have heard testimony this morning that seven times 
in the last eleven years it was money-making. I mean, the reverse 
of that is that it has lost money in four out of the last eleven years. 

That's something that we have to look at. This year, they are 
looking at a three^uarter million dollar surplus. Now, the Admin- 
istration seems awfully eager to give that away. I don't know why. 
That 8 something that, I guess, gets back to ideology again—philos- 
ophy. They believe that there is a competition here with the pri- 
vate sector which, frankly, we don't see. 

But their FED CO-OP propcwal then works in reverse here. The 
Government will not be saving money. It's a decision for privatiza- 
tion, for the sake of privatization, not for the sake of saving the 



Rudman-HoUings targets.*^ Tliere is no consideration of that at all. 

The only consideration here is to get it out into the private 
sector-corporate welfare, if you will. Let's see if we can give a 
little more money to the corporations of the country as oppc^ed to 
keeping this function in-house, "in-house" meaning inside the Gov- 
ernment. 



»«The B«lAn€«i Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-177) re- 
quired annual reductions of 136 billion in the budget deficitwith a goal of balancing the budget 
m FjKal Year 1991. The law was sponsored by Senators Phil Gramm of Texas. Warren Rudman 
of New Hampshire and Ernest HoIUngs of South Carolina; the "Urgets" represent the interme- 
dial defiat levels defined by the law. 
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We don't see where they're saving the money; we approached 
thi^t in a number of different points- The FED CX>OP proposal that 
they've got now, they don't even know how they'll fund the em- 
ployees' stock option plan— which is the whole FED COOP con- 



1 don't know how in*<lepth they went into the concent with you. I 
can do tiiat for you if you want us t( give you a quick five-minute 
course on it, or I'll leave it up to you on that 

But part and parcel of th^s is a prefunded employee stock owner- 
ship plan that is funded by the contractor with money that they 
received from the Government, and that money that they received 
from the Government is supposed to represent half of the Govern- 
mhtiVn liavings. 

Well, in the NTIS environment, there is no savings; so, how do 
we fund this plan? How do we fund the stock option plan? It be- 
comes very difficult 

So, we don't really see where they are goin|^ with it, and when 
we press them on the point, they won't admit it but they know 
they don't know where tney are going with it 

It seems to us to be a way of trying to minimize opposition to the 
privatisation effort I ^hink that's Uie primaty goal as it affects 

mis. 

Mr Walgkxn. If it's to be taken over by an entity that has 
public stock, is tiiat to be public stock of a larger corporation or a 
separate entity at this point? 

Mr. KtBisuaG. Ostensibly, it should be public stock of a larger 
enti^. That's what they prefer. Contractor X is going to create a 
subsidiary that will operate NTIS, but the employee stock owner- 
ship plan will be withm company X, so the stock will be held with 
a larger company, the par^;^ corporation. 

But we've got a problen u* ere: many Government contractore— I 
would hazard a guess, wen over half-^do not trade stock publicly, 
do not on any ot the exchanges, lliey are either minorityK)wned 
businesses, small businesses, or just businesses that don t trade 
stock— privately held in one way or another. 

How do you assess the value of that stock? An employee is sup- 
posed to get some value of stock. If we are going to rely on finan- 
cial analysts to tell us what the value is, that's a very risky propo- 
sition for an employee. 

All you are getting are pieces of paper that says five shares of 
stock. No one really knows the true value. If we knew the truH 
value, 120 million shares of stock would not have been exchan^^ed 
yesterday on the New York Exchange. Everyone would know wnat 
the value ia, and no one would sell, and no one would buy because 
we would all know what the value is. 

The pr(4>lem is you don't know the value; only the market can 
deteimme Uie value of the stock. 

Mr. Walgun. You indicate that there's some question as to how 
they cau go forward totally on their own, and tliey seem to be 
making noises in timt direction by their request for intent and 
the like; ac.d. yet, you say that the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment has acknowledged that certain changes would have to oe 
made through Illation in order to implement this, particularly 
the FED CXJ-OP aspect. 
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Do they have the power to go ahead and do this on their own? 

Mr. Peirce. We don't believe they do, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess that's a question within a debatable area, but it seems to 
us that there needs to be legislation to effect this type of an oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Kreisberg. But they did make a positive statement yester- 
day at the meeting that they can go ahead and do it, so, again, 
weVe — 

0PM, on the one hand, has produced literature that says some 
legislative changes would be r Kjuired. On the other har.d, at yes- 
terday's meetiiig, they are telling us they can go ahead, that 0MB 
can basically write a waiver to the A-76 guidelines and put it in 
place that way through an administrative fiat. 

Ms. MoTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that 0PM did say 
yesterday that they have no intention of moving ^ead with these 
legislative changes which they think might enhance the FED CO- 
OP proposal until they have conducted a series of pilot projects. 

So, we're not expecting them to go to Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice anytime in the near future; and yet, in the interim, pilot 
projects which they are conducting are not going to be particularly 
beneficial to either the contractors or the employees. 

Mr. Walgren. I see. 

Well, let me recognize the gentleman from California, and per- 
haps ask if he wouldn't be able to take the chair at this point, if I 
could meet another commitment. 

We appreciate your contribution to this, and I will yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. Brown. I just have one question now. 

Mr. Peirce, you referred to a couple of A-76 studies done in 1985, 
which you said indicated that there was no cost saving. 

Would it be possible for the Committee to get copies of those 
studies? 

Mr. Peirce. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Do you have them available? Can you provide them? 

Mr. Peirce. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

[The requested material follows:] 
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National Federation of Fedcfl Emyky^ 

lames M. ?«irce • President 
Abraham OHofsky • Secretary IVeasurer 



July 20, 1987 

The Honorable Doug Walgren ^ « w i . 

Chairman, sulscoirniittee on Science, Research and Technology 
House Contnittee on Science, Space and Technology 
2319 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Walgren, 

In response to the request of Representative George '"-rown at 
the July 15, 1987 hearing on the National Technical 
Information Service, I am pleased to provide information 
relative to the NTIS A-76 studies which tooK place in 1S85. 
I am enclosing a copy of the letter dated February 28, 1985 
which was written to Robena Brown, President of NFFE Local 
1627. This letter refers to the Information Analysis study 
in which the in-house cost was $1,042,553 less expensive 
than the lowest contractor's bid. 

The second X-76 study which we referred to in our testimony 
«fas performed on the Warehouse function (also called Storage 
and Distribution) . The results of that study were not made 
available by letter to the Local president at that time, but 
were divulged orally by NTIS management in a meeting with 
Local officials. However, Ms. Brown is currently requesting 
documentation from management on the matter, and will send 
it to NFFE Headquarters as soon as she is able to obtain it. 
If she is unsuccessful, I would recommend that the 
Subconmittee contact NTIS management for the corresponding 
documents. 

I hope that this information will be of some assistance to 
Representative Brown and the Coirmittee. If you have any 
questions, please contact NFFE's Legislative Director Beth 
Moten at (202) 862-4445. 

erely 





ames M. F^irce 
President 



1016 16th Street. NW WiShington, DC 20036: Phone: (202) 862-4400 
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February 28, 1985 



National T«chDical Infomation Service 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Forbes Building, Room 307 
Springfield, Virginia 22161 

ATTENTION: Robena J. Brown 

subject: • Notice of Determination to Retain In-House 
Information Analysis Function, nti^ 

Dear Ms. Brown: 

You are hereby advised that the National Technical Information 
service has concluded its cost comparison study pursuant to 0MB 
Circular No. a-76 for the Information Analysis function and has 
determined that the activity should be retiined in-house. 

?«*^h^^n!!''^«'' '-"l!®?* P=0P0»«1 would have been most advantageous 
^Ant is Access innovations, inc., Albuquerque; New 

f?;«^ P"""* the base year is $681,126.00, for 

vear «i7?f iSn J^n" ^^08, 472 .00^ and for the second option 
Jhtt iho^I«!^^2*2°- results of the cost comparison indicate 

cl? h?*hf*^^5^*^ ^°^t contracting out exceeds by 
tfir4^-^ef^peii^^ estimated cost of in-house performance for a 

Interested parties may obtain copies of the completed cost 

S°^?u*'^3*' supporting documentation and the Cost 
Comparison Handbook from the Contracting Officer named below. 

Directly affected parties whose interests are adversely affected 
Dy this decision may submit an administrative appeal directly to 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, whose decision shall be final. A copy of the appeal 
snould also be mailed to the contracting officer. 

Appeals must be submitted in writing and must (1) address 
the hifnii?^ i^^""^ °" the cost comparison Form; (2) set forth 
!^ ^^f^^^"^^*''®"'"^ ^^^^^ (3) demonstrate 

^^l^^t ^^^^^ appeal change the cost comparison 
fnS ? ??• P®^"*" should be numbered, underlined, 

and followed by a supporting statement. 



Unless an extension in writing is granted by the Assistant 
secretary for Administration, an appeal must be received by the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration no later than 5:00 p.m. 
: ^ ?^!?® °" ^^^S- tine is required to submit 

a complete appeal, the appellant should submit a notice of intent 
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submitted after the due date will be considered only if deemed 
appropriafe by the Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
There will be no meeting -held with appellants. 

The address ,for .Assistant Secretary for Administration is: 



Katherine M. Bulow 

Assistant Secretary for Ad inistration 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Herbert C. Hoover Building, Room 5830 
14th and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

Subject: A-76 Appeal 



The address for the contracting officer is: 



Andris Karlsons 

Contracting Officer 

General Procurement Division 

U.S. Department of Cointperce 

Herbert C. Hoover Building, Room 6516 

Washington, D.C. 20230 



Sincerely, 



Andris Karlsons 
Contracting Officer 
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Mr. Waixsbkn. I'U teU you what, I will call the next panel, and 

SSin^Sny 0^' "^^"^ ^ ^^''^ *° ""^^^^ 

The next panel k relatwi to international scientific and technical 
information. The Honorable John— and is it Negroponte? Is that how 
you Boy it» 

Ambassador Negroponte. N^roponte. 

V^^nfj^^f^- ^^S^j!^^ S''* and International 

Environmental and Scientific Affairs, for the State Department. 

InfoJmtS^^^ Director of the National Technical 

FoundatiS ^P"*^ Director of the National Science 

f.^Li°^FJ\i^^\^^^ Afanager for Scientific and Technical In- 
of Techmcal Information Service of the Department 

Mr. ?Rovw [presiding]. Gentlemen, we appreciate your beine 
5f^p™-*f™ ^"^1^?^- aU.recognize the higK importiince which 
Ji^i-S'"?^"^' increasingly the &ngr48, gives to the 

subject of how well we are managing the collection and dissemina- 
mation mtemational science and technology infor- 

We won't belabor it too much this morning. In other words, we'U 
°/ I'^ch, but we want the record to 

reflect the work that you are doing, and appreciate your vnlling- 
nMS to be here and discuss the program with us. 

Do you want to start, Ambassador Negroponte? 

^J^I^^^"^ •'OHN NEGROPONTE, ASSISTANT SEOIE- 

TiSl oo^SlL?^^^^ ^ INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHING- 
TON, DC; DR. JOSEPH CLARK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
iraCIWICAL INFORMATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE, WASHINGTON, DC; DR. JOHN MOORE, DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON. DC- AND 
JOSEPH COYNE, MANAGER, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL IN- 
FORMATION, TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE. DEPART- 
MENT OF ENERGY, OAK RIDGE, TN 

Ambassador Negroponte. Thank you, Mr. CSiairman. 
fhl e^epared statement, which I have already submitted for 

the record. If I could make a few brief oral remarks. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testily on the State De- 

ti^?Sr i9?QT'*'^f-TJl3'«^P^ ^ implementation of Execu- 
JJJjfi Order 12591, entitled "Facihtatmg Access to Science and Tech- 
Section 4(b) of that Order deals with the recruitment of science 
and technology personnel, and section 4(c), which you have asked 
me to addrws today, calk for the development of a '^central mecl^ 
nism for the prompt and efficient dissemination of science and 
technology information developed abroad." 

Mr. Oiairman, the Department of State and the Foreign Service 
?JL iF'iJ'i^ ^® committed to ensuring access to for- 
eign S&T developments. In implementing this section of the Execu- 
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tive Order in question, we are working closely with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the National Science Foundation, and other 
key segments of the science community, and with various offices in 
the State Department, to ensure that our resources are put to the 
best possible use, and that the myriad international activities of 
American business and our learned societies are not duphcated. 

To that end, the State Department is cooperating closely with 
the Commerce Department and the N5»tional Science Foundation m 
a study to establish reporting priorities. The study is deagned to 
determine, by country, which fields of foreign science and technolo- 
gy activity are of most importance to domestic users. 

We expect it to give us the necessary information to implement a 
pilot project at the boning of the 1988 fiscal year, which will, m 
turn, provide us with the experience and information we reqmre to 
undertake a full scale program. _ , ^ . , , . 

Through direct interaction with the American science and tech- 
nology community, the pilot program will allow us to further 
sharpen taskings to our overseas reporting officers. 

Equally important it will provide us with valuable hands-on ex- 
perience in the actual operation of an interactive system involving 
numerous disciplines and himdreds of researchers. 

The need for priorities in our reportmg and dissemination activi- 
ties is evident when we consider that, in Japan alone, there are an 
estimated 10,000 scientific journals. . . 

Fortunately, the State Department is not alone m shouldermg . 
reporting requirements. Other departments and agencies also have 
assigned science and technology personnel overs^. 

The Office of Naval Research has highly quahfied personnel at 
its branch offices in London and Tokyo. Science and technology 
personnel from other military sendees are located in a number of 
countries, as are representatives of variouo civilian agencies, m- 
cludii^ the Departments of Commerce and Energy, the National 
Science Foundation, and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. , , ^ , . 

Several ambassadors have followed the example of our embassies 
m New Delhi and Tokyo in establishing Embassv Science Councils 
that regularly review the focus of science and technology reporting, 
and coordinate the activities of the various U.S. Government S&T 
representatives. , . xt. x x ^.u 

The importance of this function can be seen m the fact that the 
entities represented in the Tokyo Science Council submit several 
hundred S&T reports annually. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to your attention one area where 
we already have tasked selectedf embassies for reportmg, and have 
established a mechanism to ensure effective and efficient dissemi- 
nation of the product. I refer to superconductmg materials. 

In cooperation with the Department of Energy, we instructed 
S&T officers on the importance of reportmg on this rapidly devel- 
field 

°^We ako created a direct link with the Ames Research Center at 
Iowa State University, which is publishing a periodic abstract of 
papers and other information related to superconductmg material. 

All of our unclassified reporting on the subject is being sent di- 
rectly to Ames and thereby made immediately available to several 
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hundred researchers through a newsletter and, electronically, 
through the DOE Superconductivity Information System optrat^ 
by the Office of Scientific and Technical Information located in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

I am pleased that we have been able to move rapidly in the field 
of superconductivity. At the same time, I want to be honest in ac- 
knowledgmg that m some other S&T fields the priorities are not 
nearly so clear and the vehicles for diffusing unclassified reportine 
are less obvious. ' ^ * 

However, we wiU continue to build on experience and to broaden 
the range of our endeavors in cooperation with the NSF and the 
Department of Commerce. 

One other related point that I am sure the committee will appre- 
ciate is the fact that the process of tasking, reporting, analjSng. 
and dissemmatmg mformation on foreign S&T developments re^ 
quires resources. ^ « ic- 

We are currently reviewing budgetary impacts, but there is no 
denying that the severe cuts imposed by Congress in the State De- 
partment budget request will hamper our efforts. 
*u^"'^fi ^"^"^ittee members to support a foreign affairs budget 
that wiU permit us to contmue vital ongoing programs and an on- 
portunitv for initiating promismg new programs as reflected in the 
rresident s budget. 

Mr. Chairman, section 4(b) of the Executive Order calls on the 
becreta^ of State to develop a policy to encourage qualified scien- 
tists and engineers from other Federal agencies, academia, and in- 
a*^ry» w> apply for assignment m our embassies. 

The State Department's activities with respect to the implemen- 
tation ot that section ai-e covered in my written testimony. 

m closing, let me reiterate our Department's strong commitment 
to carrying out the President's desire to strengthen our competi- 
tiveness through science and technology. 

In cooperation with the other interested agencies, we are well- 
launched m that process. 

Thank you very much, and I would be pleased to answer anv 
questions you may have now or later. 

rrhe prepared statement of Ambassador N^oponte follows-1 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Mr. Negroponte. 
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Testimony 



of 



John Negroponte 



Assistant Secretary of State 



for 



oceans and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs 



Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
testify on the State Department's activities with respect '.o 
the implementation of Executive Order 12591 — "Facilitating 
Access to Science and Technology.** Section 4(b) of the 
Executive Order deals with the recruitment of science and 
technology personnel. Section 4(c), which you have asked me to 
address today, calls for the development of a ""central 
mechanism for the prompt and efficient dissemination of science 
and technology information developed abroad..." 



before the 



Subcommittee on Science, Research and Technology 



July 15, 1987 
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The Department is keenly aware of the profound impact of 
8cie:jce and technology on all aspects of our daily existence as 
well as theic influence on both our domestic and foreign 
policies. Secretary Shultz, in a recent speech, noted that, 
"... what is taking place in the world ... is a moment of 
tremendous change ... driven primarily by the emergence of new 
technology." Examples abound: For instance, new information 
technology has changed the way we manage business and conduct 
diplomacy. But, even as we communicate more, the use of 
fiberoptic? in telecommunications is reducing demand for 
copper, nn important export for many nations. 

The linkages between foreign policy, economic growth, and 
science and technology are nowhere bett«r demonstrated than in 
our nation's efforts to ensure the competitiveneas of American 
industry, m his letter last month transmitting to Congress 
the eighth annual report ou Science, Technology and American 
Diplomacy, the President noted that; 

"our nation's global competitiveness in the 21st century 
will depend on our maintaining our comparative advantage in 
science and technology, if U.S. science and technology is 
to remain the world's best, its participants must have full 
access to developments and scientific results produced 
elsewhere.** 
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Mr. Chair.Tian, the State Department and the Foreign Service 
are firmly coirmitted to ensuring access to foreign SiT 
developments, in implementing this section of Executive Order 
12591, we are working clos'ily with the Department of Commerce, 
the National Science Foundation, other key segments of the 
science community, and with various offices In the State 
Department to ensure that our resources are put to the best 
possible use, and that the myriad international activities of 
American business and our learned societies are not duplicated. 

To that end, the State and Commerce Departments, and the 
NSF are cooperatina in a study to establish reporting 
priorities. The :Jtudy is designed to determine, by country, 
which fields of foreign SiT activity are of most importance to 
domestic users. We expect it to give u£ the necessary 
information to implement a pilot project at the beginning of 
the 1988 fiscal year which will, in turn, provide us with the 
experience and information we require to undertake a full-scale 
program. 

Through direct interaction with the American SiT community, 
the pilot program will allow us to further sharpen taskings to 
our overseas reporting officers. Equally important, it will 
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provide us with valuable hands-on experience in the actual 
operation of an interactive system involving numerous 
disciplines and hundreds of researchers. 

The need for priorities in our reporting and dissemination 
activities is evident when we consider that in Japan alone 
there are an estimated 10,000 scientific journals. 
Fortunately, the State Department is not alone in shouldering 
reporting requirements. Other departments and agencies also 
have assigned SST personnel overseas. The Office of Naval 
Research has highly qualified personnel at itc branch offices 
in London and Tokyo. ssT personnel from other military 
services are located in a number of countries, as are 
representatives of various civilian agencies including the 
Departments of Commerce and Energy, the National Science 
Foundation, and NASA. 

several Ambassadors have followed the example of Embassy 
Tokyo in establishing Embassy Science Councils that regularly 
review the focus of ssT reporting and coordinate the activities 
of the various SST representatives. The importance of this 
function can be seen in the fact that the entities represented 
on the Tokyo Science Council submit: several hundred SST reports 
annually. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to your attention one area 
where we already have tasked selected Embassies for reporting, 
and have established a mechanism to ensure effective and 
efficient dissemination of the product. I refer to 
superconducting materials. 

In cooperation with the Department of Energy we instructed 
SkT officer* on the importance of reporting on this rapidly 
developing fisld. We alto created a direct link with the Ames 
Research Center at Iowa State University vhlch is publishing a 
periodic abstract of papers and other information related to 
superconducting materials. Ml of our unclassified reporting 
on the subject is being sent directly to Ames and thereby made 
immediately available to several hundred researchers through a 
newsletter and electronically through the DOE Superconductivity 
Information System operated by the Office of Scientific and 
Technical Information located in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

I am pleased that we liave been able to move rapidly in the 
field of superconductivity. At the same time, I want to be 
honest in acknowledging that in some other StT fields the 
priorities are not nearly so clear a-.d the vehicles for 
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diffusing unclMiifi«d reporting are less obvious. Howevee^ we 



of our endeavors in cooperation with NSF and the Department of 
Connerce* 

One other related point that I am sure the Committee will 
appreciate is the fact that the process of tasking, reporting, 
analyzing, and disseminating information on foreign Skt 
developments requires resources. We are currently reviewing 
budgetary impacts, but there is no denying that the severe cuts 
imposed by Congress in the State Department budget request will 
hamper our efforts, I urge Committee members to support a 
foreign affairs budget that will permit us to continue vital 
on-going programs and an opportunity for initiating promising 
new programs as reflected in the President** budget. 

Mr. Chairman, Section 4{b) of the Executive Order calls on 
the Secretary of state to develop a policy to encourage 
qualified scientists and engineers from other federal agencies, 
acadeaii^ and industry to apply for assignment in our 
embassies* 



will continue to build on experience and to broaden the r#nge 
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In retpontt to that initruction, th« State Dtpartitnt has 
ctvicw«d th€ work rtquirtiitnts for officers serving Ui SkT 
functions in order to formulate a neaningful recruit«e»;t policy 
to neet our hunan resource needs. This assessment, which 
considered the views of a wide variety of observers in the 
science cownunity both inside and outside government including 
acadenia, professional groups and private industry, has led us 
to conclude that individuals who serve in State Department 
science and technology assignments should have a solidly based 
understaniling of both policy and science Usues. Hew 
regulations concerning S4T personnel are currently in final 
draft form for publication in the Department's roreisn Affairs 
Manual as Section 158. We have completed final collective 
bargaining negotiations with the Arjerican Foreign Service 
Association and publication is expected imminently. 

For your background 1 would like to make a few comments on 
the science and technology personnel of the State Department 
and the Foreign Service, and describe our efforts to enhance 
recruitment, training and retention. 
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Currently, 38 officers are assigned full-time in two dozen 
embassies and missions abroad. Some 15 other posts have *- 
officers who devote at least 20 percent of their time to SfcT 
issues* 

More than half of the full-time SfcT officers overseas, 
including those in Beijing, Bonn, Mexico City, Moscow, Paris, 
Roae, Seoul and ToKyo, have scientific or technical degrees. 
More than a third are either on detail from technical agencies 
or were lateral entrants into the Foreign Service from those 
agencies, academia, or private industry, 'included in that 
number are the officers assigned to Beijing, Pretoria, Tel Aviv 
and Warsaw. 

Within the Bureau of Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs (OES) there are 20 persons with degrees 
in scientific and technical fields as diverse as Biology, 
Physics, Nuclear Engineering, Marine Science and Research 
Administration. Their sKills are supplemented by nine 
individuals on detail from domestic agencies or serving as 
Fellows from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS) . Six OES personnel are on detail to the 
technical agencies. 
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The Departmental recruitment policy is intended to bring 
the Foreign Service as a career to the attention of 
scientifically and technically trained people in a more 
effective manner than in the past. This approach, combined 
with policies associated with the other related human resource 
management initiatives such as training, career development and 
promotions, are components of the recently-adopted Science and 
Technology Personnel Sub-Cone. 

While we expect that the sub-cone initiatives will enhance 
the SfcT capability within the Foreign Service, the Department 
recognizes in its policy that there will be a continuing need 
to seek specific or unique scientific and technical 
qualifications that are nor available within the Department. 
AS these circumstances arise, we shall continue to bring such 
assignments to the attention of potentially qualified 
scientists and engineers in the Federal agencies, academic 
institutions and industry. 

our efforts to bring individuals with SW backgrounds into 
the Foreign Service at the entry level will provide the 
Department with an increased pool of "SW literate" personnel 
for the longer term. 
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Over the next several decades it will be vitally i^portanf that 
all Foreign Service personnel, whether they are political "or 
econo-ic officers. Ambassadors or Deputy Chiefs of Mission, 
have a solid understanding of the potential impact of 
scientific and technical developments occuring about them, we 
therefore intend to target recruitment activity to a number of 
selected schools such as Princeton. Harvard and MIT where 
successful programs of combined science and public policy are 
offered . 

I appreciate this opportunity to report on the steps we are 
taking to implement the Executive order, and to bring to the 
committee-s attention the qualifications of our S« personnel. 

In closing. Mr. Chairman, let >e reiterata the State 
Department's strong commitment to carrying out the President's 
desire to strengthen our competitiveness through science and 
technology. I„ cooperation with the other interested agencies 
we are well-launched in that process. 

Thank you. I would be pleased to answer any questions you 
may h9ve. 
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May we go ahead, Dr. Clark? 

Mr. Clark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to be here with you again this morning. 

I would like to very briefly summarize some of the points made 
m my written testunony regarding Ebcecutive Order 12591, to facili- 
tate access to science and technology. ^ , A 

We believe that the impact of this Executive Order on American 
competitiveness will be direct and substential. ^ 

At this time, I would like to briefly highlight a few existoig NTIS 
programs and capabilities which serve the end of the Executive 
Order, and then summarize our new activities directed to section 
4(b) ofthe Executive Order. . ^ ^. 

I will include, as you have requested, some mformation on our 
related initiatives respondmg to the Japanese Technical Literature 

^ As^you are well aware, NTIS serves as the Government's central 
clearinghouse for the collection and dissemination of scientific, 
technical and engmeering information. 

Thus, NTIS provides a full array of mformation products and 
services, on a cost recovery basis, designed to encourage wider use 
of technology. , ^ j i.u 

In 1986, almost 70,000 information products were added to the 
coUection. I would like to point out that this includes not only the 
traditional technical reports but also software, numeric databases, 
patent applications, published searches, and other items. 

This 1986 collection included about 40,000 techmcal reporte from 
domestic sources, along with about 15,000 reports from foreign 
sources. And over the past five years, we have acquired about 1,UUU 
technical reports each year from Japan. . . , 

NTIS ships over 20,000 of these mformation items to our custom- 
ers each working day, and as a result of all of this, we Mve the 
systems and the expertise needed to receive and process orders and 
to bill and collect fees. High-volume users of NTIS services can 
maintain deposit accounts with us, or they can use purchase 
orders, checks, cash or credit cards. 

We also provide these same financial and dissemination semces 
to other federal agencies who do not have such capabilities of their 
own. These services mclude billing and collection services for the 
Department of Defense Technical Information Center and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. . 

Several of the earlier witnesses this mommg noted our tinanciai 
track record over the last decade. It is our annual financial plan to 
break even, and I would like to pomt out that we have, as planned, 
made a little bit of money more years than we have l<^t money. 

Unta 1980, most of the foreign reports came to NTIS by way of 
other agencies of the United States Government, such as the De- 
partment of Energy, who obtamed them directly from their foreign 
counterpart agencies. _ . . . 

In 1980, we began to take a more active role m seeking out, ac- 
quiring, and dissemmating foreign technical reports of potential 
high mterest to U.S. mdustry. • j 

To do this, we have to go through the myriad of copynght and 
organizational arrangements m many other countries; and, as a 
result we have established m 60 other countries cooperating agen- 
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cies. I would like to point out that this year we are celebrating a 
decade of cooperation with the Mitsubishi Research Institute of 
Japan. 

The documents that are included in the collection are included 
whether they are in English or in some other language. 

I know that the Committee is interested in the language prob- 
lem, so I will comment on that briefly. 

English language summaries are always disseminated through 
the various NTIS announcement and bibliographic media. The 
demand for the English language foreign materials by NTIS users 
IS virtually mdistmguishable from the demand for similar kinds of 
U.S. documents. 

That is, the demand seems to be based more on the subject 
matter of the reports rather than on their country of origin. The 
demand for reports in foreign languages is somewhat lower but, 
nonetheless, it is greater than one might expect. We do translate 
oiJy a handfid of reports into English each year. The reason is the 
relatively high expense compared to an acceptable price and the 
difficulty of selecting what you might call winners in a financial 
sense. 

In specific compliance with the Japanese Technical Literature 
Act, we are now preparing a directory of U.S. organizations which 
provide access to Japanese technical literature and a listing of Jap- 
anese-to-English translations which have been done by U S Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In ad^tion, along with other parts of the Commerce Department, 
we ajj^fundmg a new Office of Japanese Technical Literature in 
the Olfice of the Under Secretary of Commerce. We are sharing 
those expenses with the National Bureau of Standards, the Inter- 
national Trade Administration, the Patent and Trademark Office, 
und the National Telecommunications and Information Adminis- 
tration of Commerce. 

That office will coordinate all Executive Branch activities under 
this Act, and will soon issue a report to the Committee on the 
progress of the Act's implementation. 

I also would like to mention that we provide direct online access 
trom the Umted States to a major Japanese database system, 
which IS the analogue of the NTIS database which was mentioned 
by Jim Seals of ACS in testimony yesterday— the JICST Online In- 
formation System [JOIS]. 

Much of the information in that system is in Japanese. The STN 
system that was mentioned yesterday is strictly an English lan- 
guage system. 

There are two files available in the JOIS system that are in Eng- 
lish, and we have arranged with George Mason University to pro- 
vide help for users of the Japanese language system.*^ 

In addition, there are a number of other private-sector resources 
for Japanese scientific and technical information. We heard about 
STN International yiasterday. We also have frequent conversations 
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with University Microfilms, Inc., and with other organizations that 
are involved in bringing in the Japanese information. 

And if you would like, we could provide more of that information 
for the record. ^ .... 

Finally, let me move on to the new NTIS activities in specific re- 
sponse to the Executive Order. Our first step was to review the rel- 
evant existing information resources and programs, both in and out 
of the Government. 

We concluded that our initial efforts should be directea to estab- 
lishing a central mechanism for information dissemination which 
can refer users to other sources when appropriate, and which can 
disseminate information acquired through Commerce, State, and 

NSF efforts initially. ^ • x ^ x ^ t n 

As Ambassador Negroponte has pomted out, and I am sure Dr. 
Moore will, Commerce, NSF and State have already, in a very 
short period of months, established an excellent workmg relation- 
ship. We have been working together to lay out our plans in mutu- 
ally supportive roles. , j 

One outcome of the meeting of the principals m May was the de- 
cision to do a pilot study of the best dissemination mechanism. We 
have been discussing the NTIS views and experience with the 
NSFs contractor, SRI International, and we know that the concep- 
tual design will take account of the NTIS experience. ^ , . . 

We expect to participate actively in the ensuing study dunng the 
first half of fiscal year 1988. And we do expect that we will ulti- 
mately provide billing and other services for the actual dissemina- 
tion mechanism. , . 

We will certainly develop promotional programs, and we will try 
to attract the largest possible number of domestic users of the for- 
eign source information. ^ ^ . ^ ^ . ^ . 

Our policy will continue to be to do all of this with private sector 
cooperation and assistance. 

In closing, I would like to point out that we are cosponsonng, in 
September, with the British Library a unique International Confer- 
ence on Japanese Information in Science, Technology, and Com- 
merce 

The Conference, which will be held in Warwick, England, ain^ to 
exchange British and American experience with Japanese techni- 
cal information. We intend to review existing sources of Japanj^ 
mformation, and the problems and solutions in accessing it. The 
outeome of the Conference, we expect, will be to pm^int what 
international and cooperative action is required in order to un- 
prove the situation that English-speaking countries are expenenc- 

"^In conclusion, let me state our conviction that NTIS can play a 
significant role in increasing American use of technical informa- 
tion abroad, and we are delighted for the opportunity to work with 
State Department and National Science Foundation to that end. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Clark follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank you for this 
opportunity to describe the steps NTIS is taking to help 
implement Executive Order 12591 dated April 10, 1987, entitled 
"Facilitating Access to Science and Technology." 

As our Department's General Counsel stated in testimony before 
this Sub-Committee on April 29, we believe that the impact of 
this Executive Order on American competitiveness will be direct 
and substantial. Our earlier testimony emphasized the management 
of our domestic research results — of the intellectual 
properties that result from American R&D investments. The NTIS 
role in this activity is woll known to this Committee: our 
successful track record of licensing government-owned patents, 
our operation of the Federal Software E;.change Center, and our 
extensive dissemination of government-funded technical reports. 

Today, we focus on Section 4(c) of the Executive Order which 
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directs the Secretaries of State and Commerce and the Director of 
the National Science Foundation to "Develop a central mechanism 
for the prompt and efficient dissemination of science and 
technology information developed abroad to users in Federal 
laboratories/ academic institutions, and the private sector on a 
fee-for-service basis." 

I will briefly review existing NTIS programs and capabilities 
which serve this end/ then summarize our new activities directed 
to this section of the Executive Order. In conjunction with my 
description of both existing and new activities under the 
Executive Order, I will include information on our related 
initiatives responding to the Japanese Technical Literature Act 
of 1986. 

EXISTING NTIS PROGRAMS 

NTIS serves as the Government's central clearinghouse for the 
collection and dissemination of scientific, technical/ and 
engineering information. Thus/ NTIS provides a full array of 
information products and services/ on a cost recovery basiS/ 
designed to encourage wider use of technology. We have collected 
and disseminated technical reports and other information products 
since World War II. 

In 1986/ almost 70/000 information products (technical reports/ 
software/ numeric databases/ patent applications/ published 
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searches, and other items) were added to the collection. This 
included about 40,000 technical reports from domestic sources 
along with about 15,000 reports from foreign sources. Over the 
past five years, we have acquired about 1,000 reports each year 
from Japan. Almost two million different technical publications 
are now available, none of which is ever "out of print" at NTIS. 
The online NTIS Bibliographic Database now contains 1.25 million 
records, dating back to 1964. 

NTIS ships over 20,000 information items to our customers each 
working day. As members of this Committee know, NTIS operates 
its clearinghouse functions on revenue from sales of products and 
services; NTIS receives no appropriations for our clearinghouse 
activities. We have the systems and expertise needed to receive 
and process orders and bill and collect fees. High volume users 
can maintain deposit accounts with us, or they can use purchase 
orders, checks, cash or specified credit cards. 

Me also provide financial and dissemination services to other 
Federal agencies who do not have such capabilities of their own. 
These services include billing and collection services for 
agencies such as the Defense Technical Information Center for DoO 
contractor access and use of the Defense Research OnLine System, 
and the National Library of Medicine for public use of their 
MEDLARS Biomedical Information System. Dissemination services 
are provided for agencies such as the Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Department of Energy and NASA. 
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Since the time of its inception/ NTIS has acquired and 
disseminated technical reports from foreign sources. Until l?bO/ 
most of these reports came to NTIS via other U.S. Government 
agencies, such as the Department of Energy, who obtain them from 
their foreign counterpart agencies. In 1980, NTIS began to take 
a more active role in seeking out, acquiring and disseminating 
foreign technical reports of potential high interest to U.S. 
industry. Appropriated funding was provided to initiate this 
acquisition effort during fiscal years 1980-83. Since that time, 
the program has been operated by NTIS on a self-supporting basis. 

NTIS must negotiate copyright arrangements with many foreign 
sources before the reports can be reproduced and disseminated. 
This negotiating process is sometimes carried out by NTIS on an 
agency-to-agency basis, and sometimes through the intermediary of 
acquisition agents (which NTIS maintains in England and Japan) or 
one of our 60 cooperating agencies throughout the world. We are 
now celebrating our tenth year of collaboration with our 
cooperating organization in Japan, the Mitsubishi Research 
Institute. 

NTIS now receives a regular flow of foreign technical reports 
from Western Europe, Japan and elsewhere. Arrangements for 
obtaining the reports vary greatly from country to country. For 
example, England has no central technical information resource 
comparable to NTIS, so various arrangements must be made with 
each individual source organization in that country. West 
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Germany, on the other hand, provides NTIS with a computer tape 
containing citations to and Engllsh'-language abstracts of 
technical reports sponsored by all Federal German agencies. The 
tape Is In a format which can be merged directly Into the NTIS 
Bibliographic Database. The full text of the cited documents Is 
furnished by a single German organization, the Technlsche 
Informatlonsblbllothek (TIB) In Hannover* 

Documents are Included In the NTIS collection whether they are In 
English or In some other language. However, English-language 
summaries are always disseminated through the various NTIS 
announcement and bibliographic media. The demand for 
English-language foreign materials by NTIS users Is virtually 
Indistinguishable from the demand for similar kinds of U.S. 
documents. That Is, demand ^eems to be based more on the subject 
matter of the reports than their country of origin. The demand 
for foreign-language reports Is lower but, nonetheless, greater 
than one might expect. It appears that many users have the 
capability of handling foreign-language technical literature. 

NTIS only translates a handful of reports Into English each year. 
The reason for this small number Is that, given the highly 
specialized nature of the reports. It Is almost Impossible to 
recover the high translation costs through the relatively few 
sales of the translated report. Reports selected for translation 
are those we judge to have a much broader than average potential 
readership. 
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Some of these activities are responsive to the Japanese Technical 
Literature Act o£ 1986* In specific compliance with that Act, 
NTIS is preparing a directory of U«S* organizations which provide 
access to Japanese technical literature and a listing of 
Japanese-to-English translations which have been done by U.S. 
Government agencies. 

NTIS also shares the cost with the National Bureau of Standards, 
the International Trade Administration , the Patent and Trademark 
Office, and the National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration for the Office of Japanese Technical Literature in 
the Office of the Under Secretary for Economic Affairs in the 
Department of Commerce. This office coordinates the Executive 
Branch activities under the Act and will soon issue a report to 
the Congress on the progress of the Act*s implcnentatlon* 

NTIS is also engaged in several other activities which support 
the objectives of the Act, although they are not specifically 
required by it. One of the most interesting of these is 
providing direct online access from the U.S. to a major Japanese 
.database system, the JICST Online Information System tJOTS). 
JICST, the Japan Information Center for Science and Tec.tnology, 
is the Japanese analogue of NTIS and is a component of the 
Science and Technology Agency of the Prime Minister's Office. 
JOIS contains several bibliographic reference files to Japanese 
technical information, biomrdical information, research in 
progress and new products. Kuch of the information in the system 
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is in Japanese, although there are two files available in 
English. George Mason University operates a help desk, under an 
agreement with NTIS, for urers of the Japanese language system. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are a number of 
private-sector resources for Japanese scientific and technical 
information. If the Committee is interested, I will be happy to 
provide these for the record or answer any questions* 

A NEW MECHANISM FOR FOREIGN INPUT 

Let me move on to new NTIS activities in response specifically to 
the Executive Order. Our first step was to review the relevant 
existing information resources and programs I cited earlier. He 
concluded that our initial efforts should be directed to 
establishing a central mechanism for information dissemination 
which can refer users to other sources when appropriate, and can 
disseminate information acquired through Commerce, state 
Department and NSF efforts. 

As Dr. Moore of NSF and Ambassador Negroponte of the State 
Department have described, our three agencies have been working 
together to lay out our plans and mutually supportive roles. One 
outcome of our meeting in May was the decision to do a pilot 
study of the best dissemination mechanism. We have been 
diccussing our views with NSF's contractor, SRI International, 
and we know that the conceptual design will take account of the 
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NTIS exptricnce. We will participate actively in the ensuing 
study during th« first half of fiscal year 1988. And we expect 
that wt will ultimately provide billing and other services for 
the actual dissemination mechanism* 

Wt will certainly develop promotional programs designed to 
attract the largest possible number of domestic users of the 
foreign-source information. Our policy will continue to be to do 
all of this with pri'*ate sector cooperation and assistance* 

I should note that in September, NTIS is co-sponsoring the 
International Conference on Japanese Information in Science, 
Technology and Commerce with the British I«ibrary« The 
Conference, which will be held in Warwick, England, aims to 
exchange British and American experience with Japanese technical 
information. We will review existing sources of Japanese 
information, and problems and solutions in accessing it. With an 
eye to the future, we will identify trends, outstanding problems 
and possible solutions, with emphasis on international 
cooperation. Finally, we will pinpoint what action is required 
and how it can be implemented. We see this international 
Conference as a unique opportunity for all parties interested in 
the problems of access to Japanese science and technology. 

In conclusion, let me state our conviction that NTIS can play a 
significant role in increasing American use of technical 
information from abroad. This objective will be fully realized 
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under the President's privatization proposal, and we have found 
an excellent synergism in working with State and NSF to do it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I will be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Brown. Thank you very much, Dr. Clark. 
Dr. Moore. 

Dr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have submitted testi- 
mony for the record. I'll try to be very brief in a summary. Much of 
what I have to say has already been said, and I will try not to be 
repetitive. 

My testimony, of course, focuses on the National Science Founda- 
tion's activities in implementing the Executive Order 12591. But 
before talking very briefly about that, I would like to mention some 
activities within the government and in the National Science Foun- 
dation, in particular, thct complement and reinforce the Order's 
objectives. 

ril start with the working group of the Federal Coordinating 
Committee for Science, Engineering and Technology, called the 
Committee on International Science, Engineering, and Technology, 
the CISET Committee. 

This committee was established by the Director of OSTP in De- 
cember 1985. It was organized with four working groups. One of 
those working groups was the group on International Education In- 
frastructure and Facilities, and that particular working group is 
chaired by NSF, 

A principal focus of this group has been, and remains, the effec- 
tive transfer to domestic users of information about science and 
technology developments abroad. 

At its meeting in April of this year, the committee adopted cer- 
tain initial recommendations. These included an expression of sup- 
port for continued data collection and dissemination by participat- 
ing agencies; swppcrt for the idea of agency use of their advisory 
committees to determine specific information needs among indus- 
trial and' university users; and also the reinstitution by the Depart- 
ment of State of annual meetings of U.S. science officers* with a 
view to developing a better understanding of the needs and oppor- 
tunities in the gathering, analysis, and dissemination of informa- 
tion on foreign science and technology. 

The Working Group has found in its discussions over the period 
of nionths that, in fact, there is a voiy large volume of information 
available about developments in science and technology abroad, 
and that the most significant problem is not so much one of obtain- 
ing more information but rather of developing effective methods 
for assessing, synthesizing and distributing that information to 
meet the various user needs. 

And I think that in the testimony from yesterday, and also some 
of the testimony on this panel, it's clear that there is a lot of infor- 
mation available. 

I think that in directing NSF and the Departments of State and 
Commerce to create a mechanism for dissemination, the Executive 
Order speaks to this particular concern. 

I woiQd also like to mention the establishment of a new office at 
the National Science Foimdation in this area. Because of the recog- 
nition of the importimce of gathering and disseminating Informa- 
tion about science end technology abroad, the Foundation estab- 
lished an Information and Analysis Section within the Division of 
International Programs this past March, exactly on March 15. 
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This section, which is under the direction of Mr. Charles T. 
Owens— who, by the way, served as our representative in Tokyo for 
four years until his return last summer to the Foundation— is 
charged with the collection of information, with reporting, with 
analysis of the information, and with the dissemination of final 
products to NSF management and staff, to other Federal agencies, 
and to the U.S. scientific and engineering community. 

The products of this particular office will be made available both 
electronically and on paper. 

One other activity of the Foundation that I would like to men- 
tion briefly I have already alluded to is that NSF has two overseas 
ofiices that actively monitor science and technology in their par- 
ticular regions. 

NSF/Tokyo has been in existence for a number of years, and re- 
ports primarily on developments in Japan, but is in position to do 
the same for other countries in the Pacific Rim. We also have an 
office, a much newer one, in Paris, that is charged with that re- 
sponsibility for Europe. 

An initiative that is related to the intent of the Executive Order 
has he an the recent announcement to the outside scientific commu- 
nity, by way of the National Science Foimdation Bulletin— v/hich 
goes out to thousands of people in the United States on a monthly 
basis— of the NSF/Tokyo's office's Report Memoranda series. 

I might just mention that these reports were initiated in 1982; 
they deal with a number of issues in Japan— science and technolo- 
gy policy, developments in their science and engineering infrastruc- 
ture, the allocation of resources to research, and so forth. 

Since 1982, approximately 125 reports have been issued by our 
Tokvo office. 

The announcement of the availability of these reports in our Bul- 
letin has produced about 180 requests in the few months since that 
particular announcement was made, and we will continue to publi- 
cize the availability of those reports. 

Let me make just a few comments about the implementation of 
the Executive Order. Ambassador Negroponte and Dr. Clsu'k have 
already described to a large degree what we are doing, and what 
we are doing is developing this pilot project with the assistance of 
SRI International, funded by NSF. 

The pilot project is now being developed by SRI International in 
consultation with the agencies involved. That design should be fin- 
ished early in September, and we anticipate beginning the study, 
the pilot study, in early Octob r. 

The users of this project— or' the service that this project will rep- 
resent — will be nominated by NSF and Commerce. 

And here I would like to comment that one of the findings in the 
discussion of the CISET Committee and elsewhere has been that it 
is venr important to identify users and attempt to match the kinds 
of information that are being distributed with the needs of the 
users in question. And, so, in this pilot project we will attempt to 
test that particular concept by identi^ing particular groups of 
users that we believe will nave a real interest in this information. 

These users will be asked to provide feedback on the quality and 
on the topical value of the information provided, and to suggest im- 
provements in the system. 
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We want their comments on the value of the information be- 
cause, as you know, the Executive Order specifies that this service 
be provided on a fee-for-service basis, and we need to find out how 
people value it, if we are going to chaxge fees for it. 

The mechanism for collecting those fees is being developed on a 
cooperative basis by NSF, the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Neither the Foundation nor, to my knowledge, 
the Department of State has a system for collecting fees of this 
kind, and so we have to determine some alternative, and obviously 
a very good one is the National Technical Itaformation Service. 

Fd like to emphasize that throughout the process of developing 
this response to the Executive Order, the representatives of the 
agencies that are involved have all expressed a willingness to lend 
their agencies' resources to the pilot study and to the dissemina- 
tion program when it is launched. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also mention that the Order, the Execu- 
tive Order, deals with more than the international aspects of this 
transfer of information, of technical and scientific information, and 
that the programs of the National Science Foundation, of course, 
include many more information transfer activities than those I 
have been describing here. 

I would also like to conclude by saying that we believe that this 
is an extremely important element of the nation's strategy for eco- 
nomic competitiveness. We welcome the Executive Order, and we 
are gratified at the attention of this Subcommittee to the matter. 

1 11 be happy to respond to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Moore follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thank you, Mr. Chaln&an. It is my pleasure to appear before 
you today to discus? Federal policies regarding the collection 
and dissemination cf scientific and technical information. 

The focus of this hearing is the implementation of the 
President's Executive Order No. 12591 (April 10, 1987), which 
directs the National Science Foundation, together with the 
Departments of State and Commerce, to develop '*a central 
mechanism for the prompt and efficient dissemination of science 
and technology information developed abroad to users in Federal 
laboratories, academic institutions, and the private sector on a 
fee-for-service basis." Steps taken to date to comply with this 
order are described below. 

Of course, that Executive order covers a much broader scope 
than the specific issue of the dissemination of information 
developed in other countries. Generally, the Order is intended 
to promote cooperation dmong the public and private sectors in 
cooperative research and commercialization cf results, in part by 
facilitating technological information transfer from producers to 
users. The Nationa-.l Science Foundation has, over the last 
several years, undertaken programs that are intended to meet this 
objective. Some of ^hese programs are described below. 



CISET Working Group. In December 1985, the Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology Policy established the Committee 
on International Science, Engineering, and Technology (ciSET) as 
a conu&ittee of the Federal Coordinating Committee on Science, 
Engineering and Technology. At an organizational meeting of the 
CISET in March 1986, several working groups were formed to carry 
out the purposes of the committee. Among these was the Working 
Group on International Education, Infrastructure, and Facilities, 
which is chaired by NSF. 

During its meetings, the Working Group has devoted much of 
its attention to the matter of the effective transfer of 
information about developments in science and technology abroad 
to domestic users. These discussions have served to focus the 
participating agencies, including NSF, on the issues and problems 
involved. At a wecting in April 1987, the Working Group adopted 
a set of initial recommendations: 

1. That the Department of State be encouraged to 

reinstitute annual meetings in Washington of U.S. 
Science Officers with a view toward ieveloping a 
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better understanding of opportunities, needs, and 
constraints associated with the gathering, 
analysis, and dissemination of information on 
foreign science and technology. 

2. That the Department of State and Science Officers 
at U.S. missions abroad continue to provide, 
annually and as part of the post report plan, 
basic information about the science policy 
framework and the science and engineering 
resources of countries where science officers are 
assigned; and that the National Science 
Foundation, in cooperation with other agencies, 
prepare and make widely available summaries of 
these reports, possibly as a series of entries 
compiled as an International Science and 
Technology Policy Yearbook. 

3. That participating technical agencies (including 
the Department of Commerce, the National 
Institutes of Health, and the National Science 
Foundation) be encouraged to make use of existing 
external advisory committees to determine specific 
needs for foreign science and technology 
information aiid data among potential industrial 
and university researchers; and that those 
committees be used to provide guidance on the 
effective dissemination of such information and 
data and on modes for cost sharing, when 
eippropriate. 

4. That the participating agencies, in consultation 
with the Department of State, be encouraged to 
expand their present use of external contractors 
and consultants to conduct and disseminate special 
studies on foreign science and technology in their 
areas of responsibility to their respective user 



5. That participating agencies be encouraged to 

continue in their efforts to develop mechanisms 
(including on-line retrieval systems) to make 
existing information on foreign science and 
technology more widely accessible to academic, 
industrial, and government researchers. 



Generally, the Working Group found that the volume of 
information about international science and technology 
developments that is available is large, and that the most 
important problem is to design nethods to synthesize, assess, and 
distribute the information to users in a manner that matches the 
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information content with the users* Interests and needs. The 
Executive Order, in directing NSF and the Departments of State 
and Conserce to create a mechanism for dissemination, speaks to 
this concern. 

U.S. Competitiveness Workshop. During October 1986, NSF and the 
Office of Naval Research sponsored a workshop entitled, 
**Monitoring Foreign Science and Technology for Enhanced 
International Competitiveness: Defining U.S. Needs.** Its 
purpose was to identify ways in which monitoring science and 
technology abroad could advance the nation *s competitiveness. 
Representatives from U.S. industry, government, and academia met 
for extensive discussions during the workshop. 

The tentative conclusions of this workshop, generally 
consistent with the views expressed in the CISET Working Group's 
discussion, included: 

0 The information products must be well-targeted to 
users. The government should address the market 
from the point of view of users* needs to 
determine and stimulate demand, via expanded test* 
marketing and promotion, preferably with the 
private sector. 

0 There is no overall inventory of sources of 

federally held information on foreign science and 
technology. 

0 Timeli'ness of information is critical. 

0 Government seed funding and feasibility studies 
for new information and dissemination services 
that would monitor foreign research — 
particularly jointly with other agencies and 
private organizations — should be pursued. 

0 There is considerable potential for expanded 
government partnership's with private-sector 
providers and users. The government can also 
capitalize on its role as a prime user of 
information and be a stronger coordinator. 

Establish ment of New NSF Office 

In recognition of the importance of gathering and 
dissen\inating information about scientific and technological 
developments abroad, NSF established an Information anoi Analysis 
Section within the Division of International Programs on 
March 15, 1987. The Section is charged with responsibility for 
the collection of information, reporting, analysis, and 
dissemination of final products to NSF management and staff, to 
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o-her U.S. Governaent agencies, and to the U.S. scientific 
engineering community in acadenia and industry Ihe nrfdSc?^ 
the Section will be wde available both on MPer Ind 
electronically. Under the direction of M^.'^Sharle^ t Owens » 
staff Of .ight has been assembled to carry'out thele^funcul^s! 
K?F International offj^o« 

llLTlil^Troll'r'''''' ''-'l°P-"ts'!^°SfpanfN'^?;^rris"L°es%.e 

t.a. b^„^"i;i^^.^re't%'i^L'^c:Se^5%^"t^L"^St'sJ2: ItS^V, 
^5r/TOKyo»» Report Memoranda series. These n^nnr-i-.x rZZ.,iA 

llTrlt\llllTrll'l'. "° a'?:tir^ri?o5l'l,loo 
ygr'g IMPT-KHKNTATTON r.> .^.^i^ 'r-lllT:T_rmprjl 

order. NSF took iSrthIr ISep^. ^" =°»Plian« with the 

lBt|>raqen(?Y Strategy H»»tlnnt p <i^<. e.....^.. „ 

convened a meeting of ropr esentativoa ilv ^ ' V^*^ 

in the Executive 5rder to dilcuss stra?5a?« ^""^ agencies cited 

0 Dr. John H. Moorfe, Deputy Director, National 
Science Foundation »a>-ionai 

0 Dr. Bruce Herri field. Assistant Secretary of 
InZaUon°' ^"''"^^^it^' Technology, aJld 

° of'qt^tr/°V? "^P^'^y A-isistant Secretary 

of state for Science and Technology Affairs 
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0 Mr. Thomas Wajda, Director of Science and 
Technology Support, Bureau of Oceans and 
International Envlronnental and Scientific 
Affair a, Department of Stat* 

0 Mr. C. T. Owens, Head, Information anri Analysis 
Section, Division of International Programs, NSF 

0 Mr. Gerard Helfrich, Office of the Assistant 

Secretary of State for Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

0 Dr. William Blanpied of the Information and 
Analysis Section, NSF 



As a result of this interagency meeting, the participants 
agreed to conduct a pilot study of an information dissemination 
service. This service will provide unclassified State Department 
cables on science and technology topics; trip reports and other 
descriptive materials from staff at NSF, Comaerce, and other 
agencies; and reports from other agencies to interested parties 
in acadenia, national laboratories, and Industry. The 
information will be provided to a targeted user group in an 
effort to insure its usefulness. 

The pilot study is currently being designed by SRI 
International, with NSF support. The design phase is due to be 
completed in early September. During this phase, the system of 
information collection, synthesis, and dissemination will be 
designed, a set of topics for emphasis will be selected, and 
appropriate users will be identified. The design will be 
monitored and input provided by NSF and the Departments of State 
and Commerce. 

The study will be launched in October and will run for five 
to six months. The users will be asked to provide continuous 
feedback on the quality and topical nature of the information 
received, to suggest improvements, eind to participate in an 
evaluation of the service at the end of the study. Because the 
Executive Order specifies that materials should be provided on a 
"fea-for-service basis," the users will be asked for comments on 
the value of the various types of materials as well. 

The ac'cual mechanism for collecting fees for this type of 
service will be developed with the close cooperation of State, 
Comnierce, and NSF. Since neither NSF nor the State Department 
has fcij* established collection mec^iinism for information 
disscj^lnation, it is expected -h<i^ some c^lternative will be 
sugge"5^.:d. One possibility is the i'ational Technical Information 
Service. 
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5^ V emphasized that, throughout the process of 

ordfi^PfU' l°"g-""g«» programs in responle to thi Executiv° 
Order, th« representatives, of the agencies involved have 
expressed a willingness to lend their aglnci2s° resources to th« 
pilot study and to the ultimate dissemiLtion progranf 
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The programs outlined here illustrate oroaress on th« 
tS^?h^'nat!:!;^.°' knowledge on s^ie^ce anS technology 

lr.l?3-n?^i r • "fearch community, in concert with ^^^^"""^"gy 

.'":^?j2r;hr?n=?^^;;:t?Sn^'ra3S?t\°oi%^Airt^s;!si:^ 'i^iVsi^. 

orogram, include many more information transfer ac?I;i?ies^ '' 

impor^:n^'iii::„rrf t'Se' TtTo'n" st'ra'?!^?^^"" "critically 

arS^gr^^i'j!e"ra't t^t'°" ^ we!^S:^%\^^°L S^S^'Srder and 
Mttir! ' attention of this Subcommittee to the 
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Mr. Brown. Thank you, Dr. Moore. 
Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. CoYNK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been down in Oak 
Ridge for about 10 years now, having moved from the National 
TeSoaical Information Service. I believe I have some good experi- 
ence to offer in terms of the needs of mission-oriented areas but 
with a focus on the research and development neea:* of our R&D 
complex. 

In your letter of invitation to appear here, you asked that I ad- 
dress three areas. One, our experience in negotiating access to for- 
eign material; two, comments on developing an effective policy 
making mechanism for the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion; and our views on the proper balance between public and pri- 
vate sector interests. . . , 

I would like to start by suggesting that our first pnonty here m 
the Department of Energy is on R&D productivity. We have at 
least 42,000 scientists and engineers worldng every day, funded by 
the Department, and we are trying to get information to them. 

Second I think that we need to be careful in our characterization 
of scientific and technical information. It takes so many different 
forms. I think that a simplistic view is one that can be very damag- 
ing to any programs that we might structure. 

They must deal, for example, with the complexity of not only bib- 
liographic information on scientific and technical data, but full 
text, runeric, and factual information. When you are dealmg in a 
very structured environment, such as the Department of Energy, 
on the various energy technologies that we are dealing with, it be- 
comes complex. 

I wonder about the risks. Sometimes we talked about centraliza- 
tion of some of these issues; we are talking about scientists that 
have very specialized interests, and those interests are best dealt 
with on a very specialized basis. 

The integrity of data, for example, is maintained at the laborato- 
ry level If we are to have technology transfer, we must first have 
knowledge of the technology that is generated by the Federally- 
funded process. ^ ^ , 1 , . 

Spending $60 billion a year, who knows where the knowledge is, 
how much is created, and that sort of thing. We must first generate 
a base of that knowledge. 

Second is the information transfer. That is, the information flow- 
ing from contractor-generated work. Finally, then, we get into the 
technology transfer stage. 

If you do not mind, Mr. Chairman, I would like to address the 
second item that you invited me to talk about first. That is the ef- 
fective policy-malang mechanism. 

If you look at the $60 billion that is being spent, much of it iS 
covered in the Department of Defense, the Department of Energy, 
NASA, and Deportment of Commerce. Those four or five agencies 
cover about 90 percent of the R&D. , 

If you are going to have an effective mechanism oH the whole 

Srocess of knowledge of information, R&D created all the way 
lirough, our experience has been, sir, that you need about these 
four or five mechanisms to effectively manage. 
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M^/V^ J S? ^^"''y' to coordinate the estab- 

^A^^^t^^ commumcation an7 the implementation of policy 
ftJm ^ on acientific and technical information that dSvS 

fA^f^^l -^f* mechanism to provide access to that scientific and 
technic^ information to those researchers in that agency. Third £ 
^fi^-,u^l^ assistance to those research and development 
offices within the agency, in terms of how to get the best out of the 
information that they are creating. ■ 

The fourth is to provide a focal point within that agency, in 
tenns of participation m mtemationta activities reganiing scientif- 
Ji.SSlw^^S^^^T*!**?'^ exchange, so th^t you know what the 
'^SS?"]}!'? and what is going on in other countries. 

The fifth w to provide fools to assist those research cmces in 
maintaming the mewure and accountabUity for information prod- 
ucte that come out of those Govemment^enerated R&D acti>aties 

Our experience m the Department of Energy is that, if those ele^ 
ments are well articulated, they wUl help t?Jrovide g^d (^mt 
nication and understanding on the part of researchere, manageiS, 
th^£Sfite°" ''P®*'*^^**- W« that they will provideT^ 

. pood management and control over the scientific and technical 
information results from the agency's R&D efforts. It is important 
inin"^ know, particularly when we are dealing with more than 
40 000 researchers m the ttepartment of Enei^fwhat research is 
going on; how it is being reported; and is there a l^ntral focal point 
so that it can be moved. ^ 

r,i^°ol'/" understanding of those same researchers' information 
needs, and a better opportunity to meet those needs, so that they 
can be more productive. We Believe that in the I^Sutment o^ 
*,nergy our researchers are more productive than any in mission- 

n^tn?^»,^^fK*®^' ^1"^^ tW we have information to doc- 

MiCTit that they are becoming more productive through this pro- 

Ws believe then, finally, that comprehensive access by U.S busi- 
«^'„v« *^' academia, and state and local government to the 
agency s research and development resulte wfll come from this 
well-structured program. 

I wpuld now like to address your question regarding our exoeri- 
fnfon;f««^°*T^%«*^" ^ »«i^tific iSid tecS 

fZ,^*^i?r-„'" f& "^^S?" Department of Energy was formed 
Sn^ a.^^oUage of other Government entities we estaBlished a prin- 
n/it?(oTP'^u*^ f essential element in our negotiations, 
Mrticularly with industrialized nations, for access to resulte of 
DOE research and development. *coui« w 

hJ?^ *5?*w®^^' the very nature of our open society. We 
had found that other natioiis were coming in, taking our r^ulte, 

w^plfifla^^'"' " ^^^^ *^"^t 

We took a position, however, in the Department of EneiBj- that 
essential, and we developed that as a mSdel in 
^}^^ T^"?^^**i^t we would enter into with other coun- 
triM. We worked that through our own Department of Eneiw 
International Affairs Office, and through the Department of Stete. 
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Our policy of reciprocity has led to an acceptance among other 
nations. They have seen the possibility, through this mechanism, of 
linkages. We have seen not only the possibility of their projading 
information to us, but also the other nations see the possibility of 
linlcflffcfl 

We are talking about 8(H»lled friendly nations: friendly, at least, 
in terms of national defense. We found this policy effective in 
terms of-rather than letting the research results continue to flow 
out through the open society window, we developed a fair, yet ag- 
gressive, policy in reciprocity. ^ , X t 

We found that this has fed to a generally broad acceptance of 
reciprocity among these industrial nations that we are dealing 
with. Let me comment on that The program has prown from a 
couple of countries, in 1979 through 1980, to one ef significajit sire. 
AgraemenU have now been negotiated with ten countries, enabling 
mutual sharing of data on the basis of reciprocity. _ 

By 1984, the International Energy Ajfency, the ministere of those 
countries, had recommended the adoption of these prmciplw by the 
lEA, by their member countries. In January of 1986, ai- Intema- 
tioral Energy Agency agreement was signed to that effect 

This had the immeduite effect of adding, not only to those ten 
countries, but bringing Canada, Japan and Spain ' that pro- 
gram. Equally important is our participation in ' temational 
Atomic Energy exclumgM>NjKra^ . . • ^ r n 

Has the poBcy been effective? From i\x standpomt of collection, 
we believe the answer is yes. From 1978, when this policy was es- 
tablished, to 1986, Department of Energy acquisition of forei|[n re- 
search increased by 70 percent In 197857&, we were bnngmg m in- 
formation on about 50,000 research projects in other countnee; m 
1986, we are bringing in almost 100,000 projects-a total dunng 
those ten years of 800,000 reports on energy research bemg con- 
ducted in other countries. ^- r e 

If you refer to my prepared text you will see a listmg of some of 
the highlights of those countries where we have been vevy Mgrw- 
sive in bringing that energjf technology into this coi'jivry. So the 
question is, what do we do with it? . . , . ^ ^ 

I know the proper balance between the puohc and private sector 
is an interest. There are a number of important points. I think 
those five points that I mentioned, sir, in terms of policy eioments, 
also help oring about the balance between pubhc and private 
sGctor* 

If you look at those, we can see where the private sector and the 
Federal sector have their interests: policy making and delivery ot 
infonnation. ^ ^ ^ , . , ... 

Once collected, the information from foreign services is Put mto 
machine-readable form. Then it is provided not only to DOE re- 
searchers on a very specialized basis, but to the public sector 
through the vast database marketing capability that commercial 

vendors have, , • x» . x- -i ui 

They not only participate m making the mformation available, 
but they also participate in making it useful to the pnvate sector 
researchers, outside of the DOE research community* 
I will stop at that point 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Coyne follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
JOSEPH G, COYNE, MANAGER 
OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
U,S, DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE 
^„^^ TO THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
JULY 15, 1987 



CHAIRMAN, IT IS A PLEASURE TO BE HERE TODAY. I APPRECIATP 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TO DESCRIBE THE DEPART ^MT 
OF ENERGY'S EXPERIENCE IN OBTAINING AND DISSEMINATING ?K 
OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORjl^TXON TO U S RESeIr^^^^ 
ERS, AND TO DISCUSS OTHER MATTERS AS REoG^fED BY THE ^HaS 

TJjRBB^ARBAsf INVITATION TO THE DEPARTMENT, YOU STRESSED 

2n?p5^^f?£^'*^^ NEGOTIATING FOR ACCESS TO FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION. 

SECOND: COMMENTS ON DEVELOPING AN EFFECTIVE POLICY-MAKING 

SIsSSrCE; aSd ^^^^^^^^^^'^ DISSEMiSAT?ON'oF THIS 

S^C?^R^?N?2R%^?rL' ?;i^rL'El!^'''^ ^"^"^ ^^^^^^^ 
nLLt!«H' CHAIRMAN, I WOULD LIKE TO RESPOND TO YOUR SErnMn 

FIND A rURP PHD A nTePAOP ' BUILD A BETTER WEAPON, 

rlMT^^C^xi^Sf ^ DISEASE, OR DESIGN A SPACE STATION. THESE npl 

VAlSe^ ASD^'po^EN^LrS??,?^!??""^-'' ^"^ ''^S^*''^" RECOGNIZES THE 
inc. KciUKN UN THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INVESTMENT. 
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THIS WILL NOT HAPPEN AUTOMATICALLY, A STRUCTURE MUST BE IN PLACE 
TO MAKE IT HAPPEN, IF A DEPARTMENT IS TO HAVE AN EFFECTIVE MECH- 
ANISM FOR THE COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION, CERTAIN ESSENTIAL RESPONSIBILITIES MUST BE 
CARRIED OUT. WE HAVE FOUND .IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY THAT THIS 
STRUCTURE MUST ACCOMMODATE THE FOLLOWING ESSENTIAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 

* (I) COORDINATE THE ESTABLISHMENT, COMMUNITATION, AND IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF POLlCYr PROCEDURES, AND STANDARDS 70R 
HANDLING OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION; 

(2) EFFECTIVELY MANAGE THE RESULTS OF DEPARTMENT-FUNDED RE- 
SEARCH, AND, IN ADDITION, ACQUIRE AND PROVIDE ACCESS TO 
ALL OTHER SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION NEEDED 
TO CARRY OUT THE ASSIGNED MISSION; 

iJ) PROVIDE ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE TO PR03RAM OFFICES WHICH 
AUTHORIZE RESEARCH, IN PLANNING, DEVELOPING, AND IMPLE- 
MENTING scientif:»:c and technical information activities 

WITHIN their SPECIFIC AREA OF WORK;" 

(4) REPRESENT THE DEP,\RTMENT THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN IN- 
TERAGENCY, INTERNATIONAL, AND DOMSS-'IC SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION ACTIVITIEC- 

(5) APPRAISE AND EVALUATE THE APPLICATION OF INFORMATION 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT ARE A PART OF THE PROCESS, 
TO DETERMINE THEIR EFFECTIVENESS IN MEETING THE POLICY 
AND PROGRAM OBJECTIVES. 

EACH OF THESE RESPONSIBILITIES IS IMPORTANT AND JOINTLY SERVE AS 
THE INFRASTRUCTURE FOR EFFECTIVE INFORMATION COLLECTION AND DIS- 
SEMINATION. TODAY I WANT TO FOCUS PREDOMINANTLY ON (1), (2) AND 
(4) ABOVE. 

t'IRST, WELL-DEFINED AND WIDELY DISSEMINATED POLICIES AND PROCED- 
URES FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL INFORMATION IN THE DEPARTMENT ARE ESSENTIAL TO THE PROPER 
FUNCTIONING OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION PROGRAM. 
THESE POLICIES, MECHANISMS, AND SYSTEMS SHOULD INCLUDE: 

1. COORDINATION OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY NEEDED TO ASSURE 
PROPER SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION MANAGEMENT WITHIN 
THE DEPARTMENT; 

2. FULL CONSULTATION WITH ALL DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES, INCLUDING 
RESEARCH PROGRAM MANAGERS, PROCUREMENT, LEGAL, INFORMATION 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT, AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING, 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS. 

3. COORDINATICM OF DEVELOPMENT OF GUIDELINES FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OFFICE USE IN MANAGING THEIR SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION FROM RESEARCH PROJECT INCEPTION TO 
TERMINATION; 
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TO SCIBHTIPIC AND iESNSfciL^lS^SioSf "^d"*' °' 
RESEARCH AND DBvSoPMEHT^^s! OWERNMBHT-PUNDED 

ACCESS TO ALL SCIBOTIpia^D ^ES^JrJr'^S-SSStS^''^ PROVIDING 
CARRY OOT THE ASSIGNED MI^IOh! INTORMATION REQOIRBD TO 

Sp?^J§?BS?iP^f SId'Sn^^?"?^^^^^^ unclassipibd and 

DEPARTMENT RESEARCH AND DeJbWPM^T ic??57i?J2'' P^OD^^D PROM 
MANAGED, DISSEMINATEd/aND MADE AvIt^^f^^H^^ EPPBCTIVEL* 
EPPORTS. ' '""^ AVAILABLE TO SUPPORT RESEARCH 

" S^L^^N^SL.^^.X"'"""*''"''"^^^ SCIENTIPIC AND 

" 'N"^m??o2'Sj?XBD*i;iS=T'^ "'^ DEVELOPMENT 

M^S«™^ 

i!jT?SN' pS|"Lvi'ng'"^Tpo'S"' ^ ^"""^ INPOR. 

GREATEST Llic^IHoSo OF S^ING^Gj^PTnifSS*"^'*'^^^*^^ HAVE THE 

DEPARTMENT'S RESEARC^'ASS^^^EWPMEN^'^^PoSsr""""'" ^° ™^ 

DEVELOPMENT MISSION. ^"^^"AI- PART OP THE RESEARCH AND 

?oL\f^ioS'^§ S?s°sem'?n"S 1^!^^^'°^ 

RESEARCHERS. ANd"S^-J----^^^^^^ 

«SS%"SlN'^T?N%"SE^iLriS°^^^^^^^ ^""^'^^"^ AND 

OP ALL DEPARTMENT:fuSdeD rI ?-^CH Wnc*^??f"^=° '^^^""S 
TIC AND FOREIGN RESEARcS P^lrTEL"™ TOE SlSS^SI!!'* 

SvSnVwiKJenTi'i^'JS^x''^™ COMMERCIAL AWD 

LETS TO ASsGrE THE wSbCT A^?r«???iS*^ INFORMATION OUT- 
SULTS TO ASSIST IN MOVING SM^oir^^^n"*' RESEARCH RE- 
MENT OF NEW PRODUCTS A5S sEmCK °°^ ^"^ OET/ELCP- 
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WITH RESPECT TO YOUR PPtHARY QUESTION , MR. CHAIRMAN, I WOULD LIKE 
TO BRI2?LY DESCRIBE OOR DEPARTMENT'S EXPERIENCE IN ACCESSING AND 
DISSEMINATING SCIBWTIflC AMD TECHNICAL INFORMATION. 

LIKE OTHER MAJOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENTS , THE DE- 
PARTMEMT Of ENERGY'S RESEARCH AGENDA IS A BROAD ONE. EVERY WORK 
DAY THERE ARE OVER 700 SClEMTiriC AND TECHNICAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 
REPORTED CM WORLDWIDE WITH RELEVJ'MCE TO A DEPARTMENT Of ENERGY 
RESEARCH PROJECT. TBR006H THE IKJORMATION INPRASTRUCTORE 
DESCRIBED EARLIER, THIS RELEVANT INFORMATION IS IDENTIFIED, 
COLLECTED, AND MADE AVAILABLE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
UNIVERSITIES, AND THE PJOVATE SECTOR. THIS IS DOf^E IN ESSEN- 
TIALLY THREE WAYSx (1) THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY EXCHANGES THE 
RESULTS OF ITS RESEARCH WITH OTHER UNITED STATES FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIESJ (2) THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY OBTAINS INFORMATION ON ENERGY- 
RELATED DOMESTIC PRIVATE SECTOR RESEARCH;' AND (3) THE DEPARTMENT 
OP ENERGY NEGOTIATES ACCESS TO FOREIGN RESEARCH RESULTS THROUGH 
COUNTRY-TO-COUNTRY BILATERAL AGREEMENTS AND UNITED STATES PARTIC- 
IPATION IN THE PROGRAMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ENERGY AGENCY. 

THIS ASSURES THAT UNITED STATES RESEARCHERS, BOTH GOVERNMENT fiND 
PRIVATE SFXTOR, HAVE REGULAR REPORTING ON RELEVANT FOREIGN 
RESEARCH. THE IMPORTANCE OF ACCESS TO THESE FOREIGN RESULTS 
SHOULD NOT BE UNDERESTIMATED — ALMOST FIFTY PERCENT OP THE 
200,000 SUMMARIES OF ENERGY-RELATED RESEARCH PROJECTS COLLECTED 
AND MADE AVAILABLE TO UNITED STATE'S RESEARCHERS EACH YEAR ARE THE 
RESULT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPED ABROAD. 

WITH RESPECT TO YOUR INTEREST IN OUR EXPERIENCE IN IDENTIFYING 
AND ACQUIRING ACCESS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES' RESEARCH RESULTS, 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY'S NEGOTIATING AND ACQUIRING SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPED ABROAD (PARTICULARLY IN INDUS- 
TRIALIZED NATIONS) AND MAKING THIS INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO 
UNITED STATES RESEARCHERS HAS BEEN BASED ON THE FOLLOWING BASIC 
PRINCIPLES: 



1. RECIPROCITY IS THE BASIS FOR NEGOTIATION. 

2. SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION ACQUIRED ?ROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES MUST BE RELEVANT TO THE RESEARCtI OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ENERGY. 

3. ALL EXCHANGE AGREEMENTS ARE COORDINATED WITH THE DEFARTMENT 
OF ENERGY'S OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT TO ASSURE AGREEMENTS ARB C0NSIST5NT WITH UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY. 



TO GIVE YOU AN IDEA OF THE RESULTS OP THIS PROGRAM, DURING THE 
PERIOD 1978 THROUGH 1986, THE DEPARTMENT OF EKSRGY ACQUIRED 
800,000 DESCRIPTIONS OF ENERGY-RELATED RESEARCH FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES FOR ADDITION TO ITS INVENTORY ON ENERGY RESEARCH. 
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^SI^HS^L^^"^^^*^^^^' ^ THAT YOU ARE INTERESTED IN WHAT 

^SE^ritl^'T^ll'i^ tr^'* " " "OW " GETS 

LPT «p nB?22r5^noeiI; " PRECISELY OUR INTEREST ALSO, SO 

LET ME BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE STRUCTURE WE HAVE IN PLACE TO DISSPM 

Js*2ERl?D^PI.P^2^?A.rfJ*^^' INFoRlSTfoN iI"eCe"ed"?t 

IS MERGED ELECTRONICALLY WITH EXISTING DATA FILES AND PROMP rv 

SicS^iS?? COMMERCIAL DA^^SaIe'-vInSSSs's^'^Sa? 

5ni^e?1tS?^I ^^^"^2225^2",^"°""" AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE 
SECTOR. ' " GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, AND THE PRIVATE 

MJJ?i/S^?«"SSn''^„25*'^^""''^°'' " TAKING PLACE, THOSE DOCUMENTS 
SS£^5^fS 0" MICROFICHE, ARE BEING DOPLICOTED AND 

raf^AT^aSL'^prS^?;.?'^!^™"* LIBRARIES REOUESTlKS^^'L^TO 
OF cS52i2?p SERVICE OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 

SLc^^^' ^ RESEARCHERS AND OTHERS CAN GAIN PROMPT AC- 

S^f uI2 I"^ ^"^^ RESEARCH RESULTS. IN ADDITION TO THESE EFFORTS 
DOE HAS A SYSTEM OF CATEGORIZING ALL INCOMING INFORMATION INTO 
SUWECT MATTER GROUPS SO THAT RESEARCHERTirSPECIPIC DIScJp^N 

«FlS^S"?l! iS^Jf*'??'" ^"""^ ANNOUNCEiENrOF RESEARcS Ipe-^ 
CIFICALLY IN THE AREA IN WHICH THEY ARE INTERESTED tmpv tm ^iiom 
SCREEN^THESE LISTINGS AND INDICATE tS^ d625mEnS TOEY^^SH TO 

THE P,;iIVATE SECTOR DATA BASE VENDORS HAVE SIHTrAR cvctpmc «ot/.o 

PrS;^?^^^^ S^^SfourSS"? ^0~?^^^"?HE"R%s"L?I''Lr'^™ 
fKvniriLX MADE KNOWN THROUGH A WIDE VARIETY OP MPruAUTCuc «..«m 
THE FULL RESULTS ARE AVAILABLE TO ThSsE^L?riNG^"''^ 

^ ^^*T^ RESEARCH RESULTS RECEIVED AND INCORPOHATPn TM 

"g raE"^ioS\?S?LT'?,2^ °^ intelSal°5K'Sur- 

P»«T »7»p S^^o/^"^^ ^' THROUGH JUNE 27, 1987. DURING THE 

EiifLo^''^ XEARS, THE DEPARTMENT'S ACQUISITION OF INFORMATinw Ah 

PrS S??.'?S"f?fP " '° ^™°™T ™ * TOTiroJ^JMOo"" 
?HkI ReISlK «P J2ni2??v*""'^- ^""^^ COLLECTED, SUMMARIES OF 

I PrSS?c"^^^km*"?hL^^^^^^^ 

Seeding SIm?" «^ OBTAiS^'Bi S^seJrchbrs " 

SIGNIFICANT POINTS: IN ADDITION TO RECEIVIHr bp 
REsIL?H ^S^O^S^^p^f ^^^S*'"' NBM?iSeS TO^CEIVe' 

S^L^^h^^T^^^SS-eaSi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^???E"^?KiN"a=;u^uTD o^sSS^L-" '^orriroVL^l^l^lll 
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A SECOND KEY POINT: THE VERY NATURE OP OUR SOCIETY IS AN OPEN 
SOCIETY* WE VALUE f UR OPENNESS, AND OUR ABILITY AND TECHNOLOGY 
TO SHARE INFORMATION OPENLY AND COMPREHENSIVELY. BUT THIS ALSO 
MEANS THAT OUR INFORMATION IS AVAILABLE TO THOSE OUTSIDE OUR 
BORDERS. THIS SAME OPENNESS .AND AVAILABILITY IS NOT THE SAME IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES, AND YET OUfL AGGRESSIVE STANCE ON RECIPROCITY NOW 
HAS *BROAD ACCEPTANCE AMONG THE NATIONS WE ARE NEGOTIATING AND 
EXCHANGING INFORMATION WITH. 

I BELIEVE THE SUCCESS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY'S EFFORTS IN 
COLLECTING AND DISSEMINATING THESE RESULTS IS DIRECTLY ATTRIBU- 
TABLE TO: (1) THE PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY'S 
FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION COLLECTION EFFORTS; 
AND (2) THE EFFECTIVE INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE WHICH THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF ENERGY HAS IN PLACE TO DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT 
POLICIES, SYSTEMS, AND PROCESSES TO EFFECTIVELY COLLECT AND 
DISSEMINATE THIS INFORMATION. 

FINALLY, MR. CHAIRMAN, WITH RESPECT TO YOUR QUESTION REGARDING 
THE PROPER BALANCE BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTOR INTERESTS IN 
THIS AREA — I'D LIKE TO GO BACK TO THE FIVK ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 
OF AN EFFECTIVE INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE. SOME RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES ARE OBVIOUSLY ONLY APPROPRIATE TO BE CARRIED OUT BY FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES (I.E., POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRAM APPRAISAL AND 
EVALUATION) OTHERS ARE OBVIOUS CANDIDATES FOR THIVATE SECTOR 
DEVEWPMENT AND INVOLVEMENT (I.E., COMPUTERIZED ON-LINE RETRIEVAL 
SYSTEMS). WE HAVE BEEN WORKING CLOSELY WITH THE PRIVATE SECTOR 
TO DEFINE OUR ROLES AND BUILD ON OUR INDIVIDUAL STRENGTHS AND 
CAPABILITIES TO ASSURE WIDE DISSEMINATION OF GOVERNMENT-FUNDED 
RESEARCH RESULTS. 

AS YOU CAN SEE, I SUPPORT A MISSION ORIENTED, CENTRALLY ADMINIS- 
TERED, STATE-OF-THE-ART TECHNOLOGY-BASED SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION INFRASTRUCTURE DESIGNED TO BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF A 
DEPARTMENT'S RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 

I BELIEVE SUCH A SYSTEM WILL REDUCE RESEARCH COSTS, INCREASE RE- 
SEARCH PRODUCTIVITY, REDUCE UNNECESSARY RESEARCH DUPLICATION, ANJ 
ACTIVELY SUPPORT INFORMATION AND TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER BY MAKING 
THE RESULTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL RE- 
SEARCH AVAILABLE TO UNIVERSITIES AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR. A COM- 
PREHENSIVE SYSTEM CAN PROVIDE, IN PRINTED AND ELECTRONIC FORM, 
INFORMATION ON ALL ASPECTS OF MISSION-RELATED RESEARCH, 
INCLUDING: 

(1) RESEARCH IN PROGRESS; 

(2) INFORMATION ON ALL COMPLETED RESEARCH; 

(3) A TRACKING SYSTEM TO ASSURE THAT THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
GETS THE RESULTS OF ALL RESEARCH FOR WHICH IT PAID; 
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Attachment 1 

Summaries of Energy-Related Research from Foreign Sources 
Added to DOE's Energy Data Base During the Period April I, 1986 
thru June 21, 1987 
by Country of Intellectual Origin 

Argentina 260 

Australia 2,600 

Austria 1*500 

Belgium 770 

Brazil 2,800 

Bulgaria 330 

Canada 5,900 

CEC (Commission o£ European Community) 690 

CERN (Center for European Nuclear Research 570 

China 3,000 

Council of Mutual Economic Assistance 120 

Czechoslovakia c 2,500 

Denmark 2,000 

East Germany » • . 2,600 

Egypt 300 

Finland 880 

France 8,000 

Greece 200 

Hungary 940 

IAEA (International Atomic Energy Agency) 1,800 

India 3,100 

Indonesia HO 

Ireland 210 

Israel 1*000 

Italy 2,800 

Japan 16,300 

Joint Institute of Nuclear Research (U*S*S*R*) 380 

Korea 320 

Malaysia 170 

Mexico 300 

Netherlands 5,600 

New Zealand 380 

Norway 1,000 

Pakistan 130 

Poland 2,000 

Rumania 210 

Saudi Arabia 140 

South Africa 1*100 

Soviet Union 31,300 

Spain 940 

Sweden 2,200 

Switzerland 2,600 

Taiwan 180 

Turkey HO 

United Kingdom 9,700 

Venezuela 140 

West Germany 21,400 

Yugoslavia 310 

Other 3,640 

Total 145,530 
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f„ii • ^^y' of your statements will apoear in 

One thing that struck me. I happened to at onp nninf f^r 

^o^f^„^ f?'^ ° T ^je'it^ic and technical data. None of you have 
mention^ this. Is that part of your operation, NekrovS 

YoTJ^r/^^-"' a? coilection'lctivitiW^f the 

You re archl^^ng this, are you not. Dr. Clark? 

Ambassador Negroponte. It is not part of our agancy of course 
SSiS^S.*^"* ' ''^'^"^y '^^"^^ they dTSefxcSt 
Mr. Brown, fa that part of the State Department? 
Ambassador Negroponte. No, it is not. 

Mr. Brown. It is the CIA [Central Intelligence Agency! is it notf 
Ambassador Negroponte. That is correct ^«^°^yj' ^ not.' 
Mr. Brown, fa that classified, that it is CIA? 
Amoassador Negroponte. I do not believe so. 
Mr. Brown. I thought that was part of the State Department 
on^'^^^' Negroponte. I thiSk Dr. Clark iSdTjolS to add 

inShhSl^lr. ^-"^ fit 

//un?^f^ope^-^^^^^^^ 

get« Si^TnTn^atr S ^e^Li^'^ZS'ZS^ 
tion within the United States. The BroadcS I^fn^^^^^^ 

with It; It appeared to be all from open sources. ^ ^ ^ 

, Dr. Clark. It is. The material that we deal in. entirely at NTT<? 
IS unclassified information. We do not have to be coiSm^ aS 
ite classification evel I will say that those re^rte S^^bsteS 
demand m American business and industry suostantial 

thJt'ih^'pBfi?^L^^K^'J°" '^'^h*.^ interested in knowing 
mat the tBiS now is pubhshmg, in addition to those reuorts n 

ngnt title. It is published on a fairly irregular basis. 

«n? tt'iff * t.^^^ of the information that they get 

Md they try to select items that they think are particularly SiS- 
tent or interestmg. They put them in this rejSrt, S iHSv 

fcV^iSSMffi.""^" ^^^^ nioSh,'rrgSy1^S£: 
Mr. Brown. The PBIS is doing that? 
Dr. Moore. Yes. 
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Mr. Brown. That is, of course, part of any prudent program for 
helping the market understand what is available, and to make 
better use of it. I couid use something like that myself, rather than 
trying to thumb through every one that comes to me. 

Dr. Moore. Like you, I used to receive their foot of materials a 
month. It is just too much to possibly absorb usefully. This new 
service of theirs, I think, is a great improvement. . , , 

Mn Brown. What I think we want to do in this hearng is to see 
aU of the parts of the picture, and see if we are trying to bnng 
some coherence into this process by which we are collectmg, and 
making more readily accessible, the scientific and technical produc- 
tion from other countries, as weU as our own. 

Having wrestled with the problem of technology transfer over 
the last 20 years, just from Govemmentrfunded research and Gov- 
ernment laboratories to our own domestic community, I recognize 
that it is a very complex affair. , , . 

The point that has been made, rather repeatedly over the last 
few days, is that we have not yet developed the coherent pphcy 
structure which is a part of the purpose of the Executive Order, I 
atn sure, for improving this process. 

i want to try and make sure that we are lookmg at all aspects ot 
u I thmk the collection process as being done through the mtelli- 
gence agencies is probably significant. I do not know whether that 
w being duplicated or not. 

We had testimony yesterday as to the collection operations ot the 
Chemical Abstracts people, the American Chemical Society. One of 
the question that arises is the degree to which you and your coordi- 
nating efforts, under the Executive Order, and the studjr that SRI 
is doing is examining how this coordinates with the activities bemg 
done in the private sector, through Chemical Abstracts or any 
other comparable operation by other professional societies. 

Are we looking at the total picture here? That is the question 
that I am trymg to get at. i , j x t^u-^u 

Dr. Moore. I think that total picture has been looked at. I thmk 
SRI's task now is to design this pilot project that wiU look at those 
kinds of information where the Government, and the agencies that 
are involved in this, have a comparative advantage— shall we say- 
in the sense that they have the resources to produce and transmit 
information that, say, the American Chemicsl Society, does not •'o 

in its efforts. _ . ^ i. x x • i 

The American Chemical Society, of course, abstracte journals. 
The State Department and the National Science Foundation, and 
the d^/<nmerce Department, have people stationed overseas who are 
m positions to report on developments there, to provide mfonna- 
tion on policy developments, on science budgets, mid so on and so 
forth, that an oi«anization like the American Chemical Society 
does not do, for whatever reason— probably because it is not mter- 
esting to their subscribers. . , . ^ , 

At this point, I thmk what we are trymg to do is develop a service 
that will essentially complement services that are bemg pertormed 
by other people. 
Mr. Brown. Good. Mr. Negroponto? 

Ambassador Negroponte. If I could just amplify one point there. 
I think it is not only to complement, but it is to make better use of 
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the information and reporting that we already generate. I think we 
do have a lot of collectors out there, if you will, reporting back to 
their own agencies. 

We have never really focused, or have not focused enough, on 
how to make the most sense out of that, and figure out the best 
possible way to disseminate it back to potential users in the United 
States. 

One other point, Mr. Chairman. This pilot project is going to ad- 
dress, in addition to identifying priorities for our people out there 
to focus on and a mechanism for dissemination, we are also going 
to try to build in a feedback system, so that we do get feedback 
from the users in the United States, to the effect of whether such 
reporting might have been more useful had it been done in such a 
way; or a particular set of reports were particularly useful, could 
you keep that particular reporting up or accentuate it. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Ctoyne? 

Mr. C!0YNE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to indicate that 
some progress, indeed, has been made in the areas that both Dr. 
Moore and Ambassador Negroponte have commented on. In at 
least two areas, as a result of this system that we are using within 
the Department of Energy, the CO2 and the superconductivity 
areas— progress has been made. 

In both areaa, through the uniqueness of our system, we have 
been able to provide back to the people who are working overseas 
luiowledge on who is doing what in both areas. First, concerning 
the C02,"the question is in the International Energy Agency, what 
kind of program should be undertaken by those member countries? 

How much money should be spent? We are able to provide, 
through the intelligence of our system— it is not only a technical 
mformation system, it also contains a great deal of intelligence— 
we are able to show what other countries have done in terms of 
myestment in prior years. We may hear a lot about other coun- 
tries concerns, out how much have they actually done? 

We can show how much they have done, and how much their 
commitment has been, in order to better negotiate arrangements 
on collaborative R&D. That is the benefit of this kind of universal 
information gathering. 

Mr. Brown. By the CO2 problem, you are talking about the at- 
mospheric effects of increasing concentrations of CO2? 

Mr. Coyne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That, of course, has widespread ramifications on cli- 
mate and desertification. So the research picture — 

Mr. Coyne. Yes, sir. We are dealing with the clean coal problem. 
It has ramifications across the board, of course. Not to say one way 
or another, but tho information and the data are there for the U.S. 
people to examine and make better decisions. 

Mr. Brown. All right. The Chemical Abstracts oi)eration, as you 
pomted out, is one of abstracting journals. I presume that most 
fundamental research anywhere around the world ultimately ends 
up m a journal somewhere. If we had an adequate process of re- 
viewing all of the journals, and making them available, in some 
fonn or another, that would give us a pretty good handle on what 
IS bemg done in fundamental research. 
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What is outside of that? What kmds of things are we talking 
about that do not go into journals? Go ahead, Mr. C!oyne. 

Mr. Coyne. I would like to suggest, sir, that there is a very sig- 
nificant amount of information that is not in the journal literature. 
About half the Department of Energy's $5 billion per year budget 
appears in technical reports rather than journal literature. 

There is a significant amount of information that continues to r 
locate at national laboratories, in tenns of factual and numeric 
data, that are very important. That information cannot be immedi- 
ately reported through journal literature or technical reports. 

If there were aome mechanism of communicating research * 
among researchers it would be very effective in improving the pro- 
ductivity in the economic channel. 

Mr. BROWN. I am trying to get a mental picture of the relative 
roles of these things. You have the journal material; you have the 
technical reports. The IJTiS collects basically the technical reports 
emanating from Federally-fUnded research and development con- 
tracts. 

It is not journal material, but technical reports; even those 
which, perhaps, pxe not printed as technical reports, but are 
merdy submitted in terms of tiie requirements— say 50 copies to 
the agency that contracted it— and it goes into your databank. 

I need to understand, and I want the Committee record to reflect 
the importance of these various segments of the information base 
that we are concerned ^ut here, if we can do it. 

Dr. Moore. Could I add just a comment in this vein? 

Mr. Brown. Sure. 

Dr. Moore. Besides the published data, and the information that 
is published in the journals, and the technical reports, there are 
some other aspects that I think we need to keep in mind. I think it 
is importaufc that we know something about work in progress— that 
is not in any reports, and is not in any published journal articles 

As you know, the timing is becoming extremely important in 
these things. 

Mr. Brown. We used to have a system for reporting that, didn t 
we? 

Dr. Moore. I do not know; but it would not be a bad idea. 

Mr. Brown. I thought it was a good idea at the time. 

Mr. MooRE. Obviously, to know something after it has been pub- 
lished in the journals is very often too late. 

Another aspect, I think, is important from time to time, is to do 
an assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of some other coun- 
tries in particular areas that may be of special interest. 

I will not mention superconductivity, but there are also many 
other topics where we would like to know where the strengths are 
in a particular area. That is something that does not appear in 
journals. 

Mr. Brown. No. That kind of reporting is extremely important. 
Mr. N^roponte, is that the role of the State Department, who will 
have analysts in each of the mcgor countries, and whose role, pre- 
sumably, is trying to evaluate the total effort in science and tech- 
nology; either in total, or in specific fields of importance to the 
United States? 
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Ambassador. Negropontb. I think that is one of the functions of 
the science officers overseas, Mr. Chairman. Science officers have a 
multiplicity of functions, including following science policy issues; 
knowing how the host government is spending their science budget; 
what their science priorities are. 

Of course, there may be specific bilateral S&T issues that have 
been elevated to the level of political or diplomatic problems with 
those countries. The science officer's plate is pretty full. 

But clearly one of their jobs, and I think this would probably be 
true of the NSP representatives and the other science agenpy rep- 
resentatives abroad, is to identify areas of excellence being pursued 
in those particular countries, keep the Washington community 
abreast, and help them understand enough about what is going on 
in the country m those fields so that we can decide whether we 
want to devote more resources to getting a more detailed under- 
standing of scientific developments in those countr* ':s. 

Mr. Brown. How does that kind of reporting and analysis get out 
into the stream of information so that it is accessible by others in 
the scientific community, outside of the bureaucracy? 

Ambassador Negroponte. I think you are zeroing in on exactly 
the kind of reportmg that— at least one type of reporting that this 
irr^ Pj?^* project is going to have a look at, as to how can some of 
this Govemmentgenerated reporting of the analytical type be 
made more useful and more accessible to the private sector? 
.J^;J!S2^' comment also on this particular point? In 

the CISET workmg group that I mentioned in my opening state- 
ment, there was a good deal of discussion of exactly this problem, 
and some rather lengthy discussions about strat^^es for approach- 
ing it. 

I think it is important to, again, focus on the needs of a particu- 
lar group. For example, if you're going to work in materials— say 
in ceramics or something of that sort— you want to know who it is 
that IS gomg to be interested in that information; and then, I would 
say, deliberately design a study to meet the needs of that particu- 
lar group, and then get the results of the study to that group— ob- 
viously with their participation. 

Mr. Brown. I was going to raise this problem. The Chemical Ab- 
stracts does not go around identifying all the chemists who are 
going to be mteresied in a particular research field. They do the 
job of collecting the material, putting it into their databank— 
which is available on-line— and it is up to the chemists to search 
that, and determine what it is that they need. 

A more aggressive policy is probably needed when you g^t out- 
side of a particular discipline field, and you want to make sure- 
let s say the industrial community— has access to a particular field 
of research. That requires what you might call some marketing, or 
technology transfer initiatives, that do not come al out through the 
usual research process. 

Is that what you are trying to accomplish? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, and I would point out a couple of things in that 
regard. In my testimony, I mentioned the recommendation of that 
workmg group, that the agencies use their advisory committees to 
provide them with suggestions about things that should be done. 
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This is one of those areas where advisory groups— say, to the 
Commerce Department, to the State Department, to the National 
Science Foundation — can provide recommendations on areas where 
an assessment— a state of the art assessment— is needed. 

As you know, we also have the National Research Council that is 
available to do exactly that Thr/ do it, quite frequently, on the 
recommendation of the members of the Academies,*^ and also on 
the recommendations of agencies that are affected in tliese fields. 

Mr. Bi!JOWN. This is a very tough job that you are talking about 
here, and I say this just based upon 'efforts that we have been 
tr^ng to make at NASA and the Department of Energy, and other 
places, for years; to get the fruits of the knowledge generated 
through thdbr programs out to user commimities; whether it is in- 
dustrial communities, or state and local govenmient oi^anizations, 
or whatever 

It has not proven to be a very easy problem to grapple with. Mn 
Coyne? 

Mr, CoYNX. I'd like to comment, Mn Chairman, on a pilot project 
going on in the Department of Energy with respect to the super- 
conductivity researcn. , ^ , , 

After some of the recent breakthroughs that took place m the 
New York meeting,^' it was determined that there needed to be 
improved commumcation among researchers in the U.S. in order to 
take advantage of them. 

The Department of Energy has taken the lead in estabushing a 
real-time information system for researchers in this field, and what 
it consists of is a very interesting system. 

We, as of July 6, 1 believe -within 30 davs of the determmation 
by the Secretary of Energy that we should do this— are now provid- 
ing information on [a] real-time basis. It includes communication 
among all known superconductivity type people in the U.S. 

And how you define that is not easy, but we are trying to do it. 
We have started with the DOE, where the primary research was 
done on rare earths and so on. We are expanding that to our DOE 
prime laboratories, and eventually we will expand that to U.S. in- 
dustry. 

It consists of very interesting infonnal^on— who are the research- 
ers in the business, wher« are our meetings going on in the world 
of superconductivity? , , ^v. 

I noticed— yesterday morning, I was scanning the file on this 
electronically, and noticed that Japan has at least two meetings 
scheduled on superconductivity in very interesting areas within the 
next few months. , . ^ 

It contains information, not on published literature, but on pre- 
prints—information before publication, as Dr. Moore was suggest- 
ing; a very critical area. , , . , 

Before information gets into the journals, lets share among the 
U.S. community what we know about what's goimr on. 



The National R«Mardi Coundi U the action arm for the National Academy of Scsenoee, 
the NaUonal Academy of Engineering and the iMtitute of Me^ . , . , . 

Mr. Coyne it rrferrlng to the annual meeting of the American Phywcal Society, held 18 
March 1987 at the New York Hilton hotel. See Time (11 May 1987. p. 64) for a deecnpUon of the 
Mteion dealing with advanoee in tuperconducUvity. 
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It consiste of information on meetings within the U.S.; nnd it per- 
Stictd factOT*"^ of nstes on research work in progress, again a 

We can now share work in progress in terms of communicating 
among scientists about what's going on, where the critical factore 
are, and that sort of thing. 

It's a trial program; we hope it works, but if it does work, it has 
the transferability mto a whole number of areas of importance 

Mr. Brown. It sounds to me like you are talking about a gigantic 
electronic bulletm board of the sort th..c is ^ 

Mr. CoYNB. We're talking about a huge system that permits in- 
tertransfer among Government files, among private sector files: 
moving, sharing of date, puUmg it in end out-the whole thing 
We've done a lot of work on this. 

Mr. Brown. Well, one trouble I would see with that effort, and I 
am just fantasizmg a little here, is that you don't even ^"ow what 
research may be relevant to these breakthroughs in supe onducti- 
vity. There may be, for example, some new breakthrourfi in a man- 
ufacturing process for deahng with the kind of materials that you 
are talkmg about. ' 

You may not know bow to even envision the kind of a manufac- 
tunng breakthrough that is necessary for the economical produc- 
before ^ material that has never been produced 

Mr. Coyne. That's true. 

The Department of Energy, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Defense, the National Science Foundation, as I un- 
derstend it, are discussing the esteblishment of centers of excel- 
tence m this particular area. I know of three in the Department of 
Energy, and I know of several in those other agencies that are 
bemg esteblished to try and focus on that. 

And this communication system that I've just described will 
permit the mtlux and the outflow of that date. 
p\m ^®^^' consider that a very important pilot 

Mr. Coyne. By the way, it includes date from other countries, sir. 
Mr. Bkown. Yes. 

The thing we have to get to, of course, from a pilot project, or a 
study m a hmited area, is the generic principles which will allow 
for the unprovement of the entire process. And ;:iat, of course, is 
what has bothered me and the members u this Committee for a 
longtime. 

We haven't seemed to look at this problem of dissemination, col- 
lection, dissemmation, and massaging of scientific aiid technical in- 
formation as a coordinated system, as a process that needs to be 
looked at m a general way in order to improve the productivity of 
the entire system. ' 

We had some witness yesttMay-and I have foigotten who it 
was-but who said m mvestigating the situation in regard to the 
translation of Japanese literature, he found some surprisingly 
large number of different agencies engaged in this with littlerif 
any coordination.^** 



Mr. Brown refers to Dr. Shill's testimony. 
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Now, thaf 8 the kind of problem that bothers me becauKe the 
translation, the distribution, the identification of the areas which 
we ought to be tranFlating ought to be looked at as a coherent 
wholenere, and this is what we hope will result from the kind of 
interagency activity you gentlemen are describing. 

Do you wish to comment on that? You look like you ought to 
comment, Mr. Negroponte. 

Ambassador Negroponte. I 

Mr. Brown. You're responsible for all Japanese translations. 

Ambassador Negroponte. I disagree— I mean I agree with every- 
thing you have just said, Mr. Chairman. I would hope some im- 
provf^ments would result, and I think that is part of the reason for 
setting up these Science C!ouncils at these embassies where we do 
have a large number of people from a variety of technical agencies. 

I was amazed at how many people showed up at a breakfast that 
was organized for rae when I went out to the embassy in Tokyo to 
meet all the people from different agencies who work on technolog- 
ical issues within that single embassy. 

So, surely more coordination is needed without, at the same 
time, doing violence to the specific, legally-mandated charter of 
each of the agencies involved. 

Mr. Brown. We have to respect our various turfs, don't we? 

Who was responsible for the momentum that resulted in the Ex- 
ecutive Order that weVe been talking about? 

V/as there*— can any of you identify how that came about? 

Mr. Coyne. No response. 

Mr. Brown. Was it the science adviser who 

Ambassador Negroponte. I believe it was an initiative of the 
Economic Policy Council, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Of the Economic Policy Council. 

Ambassador Negroponte. And chaired by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Brown. We're seeing a recognition of the relationship be- 
tween economics and science and technology. 

Could I— rm not going to— we have a roll call on, and Tm going 
to excuse the panel shortly, but could I make one lequest to all of 
you gentlemen, and it stems from the testimony that we've had, 
both at this hearing and many others. 

That there is a lack of adequate attention and focus on this prob- 
lem at the Executive Office of the President, and specifically in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of the Science and Technology Policy 
Act of 1975, or whenever it was that we passed it. 

Could we get you to interact through whatever channels you may 
have to impress upon the Executive Office of the President that 
that is a reasonable focus for the policymaking activities here, and 
that they have all the legislative tools that they need to carry it 
out adequately? 

Ambassador Negroponte. In fairness to that Office, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think as far as the specific issue of the science and technolo- 
gy component of the Executive Order on competitiveness that the 
prime mover in that particular endeavor was the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 
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I want to express my appreciation to all of you for your coopera- 
tion this morning. It has been very helpful, and I apologize for the 
rather disorganized way we've treated you, but it all contributes to 
our education. 

Thank you. 

The Subcommittee will be adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:09 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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. EXECDTIVESDMMART 

iL'nf'f"'^*' 'i'U' ■ ">emorandum from the Public Printer dated Aueust 23 IM^ 

GovernZnT information dlssemi-^ti^l^' he FeJ«a{ 

Government, in particular the scope and cost of existine Federal Go«rn™.„» 

Information dissemination activities/praams and capabilities of the Goveriment 

Gwe "n^mSifo^Jf/,!"''',?"'^''^ tj^termine (l)^he dime^io.!' of the fS 
eovernnients information dissemination capability; (2) the oroblems associated 

fil'eL'^Irm"!"" *«««""~'"" •c"vities;Tnd (3?^he ^XeTc?^T^fu»t^ 



''^^ "J."^' identified 359 Federal Information dissemination facilities 

Do^S" °'*^"ch°"if".tf e r^""' °' Superl^Jtend "nt o1 

informXn t„lS these facflities uses various approaches to (fisseminate 

h^formation to the general public and/or targeted audien^, approaches^ which I 

r^ni'^^Jl'S'^^'^ "^"-^^-"'"--diWd^'amonreSei? 



Type of Organization Number 

Clearinghouses 59 

Special Libraries go 

Document Depositories 79 
Information Analysis and 

Referral Centers (technical 

and non-technical) i24 
Agency Direct Sales/Free 

Distribution 7 



Total 



359 



I!l!„Mlf^ IT ^^V"}}^^ 90 ori-llne, interactive data base systems developed bv 
agencies of the Federal Government which are avaflable to the oiblir iS-se ^^^^ 

GPO Ffr'^c?oV%!;'%?S'J*%*.'^^ thrcapabmi^^^^^^^ 
Thp Jm T * ^ facflities and systems, the study team sought to identify 

SmMrlrt U^.? 'J7""";enrs information dissemination activity, operated with . 
combined total of $109.8 mfll on In budget authority in FY 1982 a* tM, i. » 

*N.B. The primary source for the identification ol' the 449 Federal information 
facilities and systems was Federa l I nform a tion Sour c es and Systems 
(U.S. General Accounting Office, Congressional Sourcebook Series, 
1980 and 1983). The 1983 data base vis unpublished at the time this^ 
study was conducted. 
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RecommencUtions: The study determined that no comprehensive survey of the scope, 
cost, and appropriateness of the Federal Government's publicly-oriented information 
dissemination activities has been conducted '* recent years. Thus, given the alienee 
of comprehensive cost data and other necessary information, no definitive answer 
concerning the feasibility end potential advantages of consolidating these activities 
can be provided without further in*depth investigation. It Is therefore strongly 
recommended that « survey of Government information dissemination activities t>e 
conducted by an appropriate arm of the Federal Government to identify those 
activities that have the greatest commercial viability. In those areas where 
continued Federal involvement is deemed necessary, there should be an analysis of 
the **best'* structure for providing dissemination service. This analysis will involve; 

the development of consistent and complete cost-accounting systems that 
permit objective measurement of the cost of Federal information 
services, both for those operated by the Government and those operated 
by contractors; 

(2) the assessment of the full cost of performing similar activities, such as 
docuntent delivery, through the large Government-supported information 
systems (e.g., NTIS and GPO) and at the clearinghouses, to determine 
which type of organization has lower per unit costs; 

(3) a determination of the management and administrative costs of the 
current Federal system and the potential for savings through 
consolidation; 

(4) an examination of the output of both types of organizations to assess 
differences In their ability to meet-usera^ need^ and 

(5) an IdentiHcation of all instances of overlap, duplication, and 
competition, and, where' advantageous, the development of appropriate 
strategies to eliminate such condtions. 

As an adOvndum to these recommendations. It should be noted that GAO has In the 
past taken an interest In this area, and began a study similar to that recommended 
above. Other considerations, however, forced a postponement of the project. In the 
apparent absence of other interest In the subject of Federal Information activities, 
the Mudy recommended wIU venture Into virtually tmcharted territory, a territory In • 
which, in our opinion, effective management Is long overdue* 

Concluslom The proliferation of Federal information dissemination mechanisms 
noted in this Issue Brief clearly Indicates that managing the dissemination of 
information does not have a high priority within Federal departments and agencies. 
Little attention Is paid to coordinating information dissemination across agency Slf;«t. - 
Tll5r^w?.no^jrernment-wide policies for Its coordlnatlve management, nor Is there 
aVi^ffectiye central focal (Mint for establishing such poHcIes. Feder'aTagencIe^ cost 
recovery" p6irdn» 'ahd"practlc^ are not consistent. Confusion exists as to the 
application of cost recovery principles as stated In Federal law. Cost accounting for 
Information dissemination services Is Inadequate. 
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tr^^Vfj ?^«* Government-Wide coordinatlnir mechanism to address the issues 
•nd recommendations raised In this Issue Brief. To be effective, such a mechanSm 
must have some degree of permanence and continuity; have a formal channel to a 
Wong, central focal point; and receive strong support and leadership from the 
policymaking level of Government. With these prerequisites In place, it could 
errectlvely formulate and catalyze the Implementation of comprehensive policies to 
? ""necessary duplication, overlap, and competition in the Federal 
Goveniment's Information cSssemination programs; and (2) stimulate the development 
or consistent cost recovery practices throughout the Government. 

With respect to the latter policy initiative, clearly one of the meet effective ways to 
lit^ managerial control over Federal information services is through a carefuUy 
administered program of cost recovery which wfll, to the extent possible 

help assure that only needed services arc provided; 

transfer the responsibility for financial support to the users who directly 
benefit from the information services; 

stimulate the development of reiilistic cost accounting; 

Improve decisions by users seeking the most cost-effective information 
sources; and 

(5) eliminate Government subsidies to information linkage organizations 
competing with the private sector. 

Based on its multi-media dissemination and outreach programs and canabflities the 

a^dmlSt ^^^li^**^ the deXS'an'd 

^ ? a Government-wide coordinating mechanism for bringing about 



(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
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IKTRODUCnON 

The information sector has become, and wfll continue to be, increasingly important 
to the VJS. economy* The Federal Government's involvement 
capabflity of the private sector has been growing rapl<ny. As Federrt nformation 
expenditures increase, so does the need for sound management of inforniation 
activities, this to avoid duplication of service between the PubUc «nd private 
sectors and among Government agencies, to provide ease of accessibaity to sources 
of information, and to recover the cost of providing these services* In recognition 
of these concerns, the Office of the Assistant Public Printer (Planning) conducted 
an analyris of the scope and cost of one segment of Federal information activities: 
information dissemination* 

The purpose of this Strategic Planning Issue Brief is to explore the subject of 
Federal information dissemination mechanisms at a depth sufficient to give the 
reader a good idea oft (1) the dimensions of the Federal Governmenf s informat on 
dissemination capability; (2) the problems associated with these dissemination 
activities; and (3) the posrible scope of solutions to these problems. 

INFORMATION LINKAGE ORGANIZATIONS 

'nformation resource organizations in the Federal Government serve an 
"information linkage" function that informs researchers, managers, practitioners, 
and/or the public about research findings, programs, and practices. As linkage 
agencies, they may also interpret the information for the needs of specific target 
audiences or assist those target audiences in utflizing the information in programs 
and practices. 

Butler and Paisley (1974, pp. 30-31) have described three roles the information 
linkage agent may play: 

(1) Resource finder: A linkage agent who serves as an intermediary 
between a client organization, or individual, and information resources 
and who conducts information searches, finds answers to clients 
questions, and disseminates this information to the clienf ore:anization 
or individual. 

(2) Process facflitatoR An agent who becomes involved in the actual 
problem of the client organization, or individual, to assist in resolving 
technical and/or interpersonal problems. The process facilitato: 
remains neutral about the problem and the selection of a solution. 

(3) Solution giver: An agent who assists the client organization, or 
individual, in implementing a specific solution to a technical or 
interpersonal problem. The solution giver is often associated with 
an R &D organization or other product developer whose reputation 
becomes part of the solution giver's credentials. 

There are many different types of information linkage organizations (ILOs) in the 
Federal Government today, each performing one or more of the three linkage roles. 
These organizations include, but are not limited to, special libraries, document 
depositories, inform*»tion analysis centers, clearinghouses, information and referral 
centers, resource centers and networks, and technical assistance centers. 
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This study concerns Itself prlmarfly with the foUowIng Federal aOs, aspects of 
which duplicate the Information dissemination activities/programs and capabilities 
of the Government Printing Office: 

(1) clearinghouses; 

(2) technical Information analysis and referral centers; 

(3) apeclal libraries; 

(4) agency direct sales/free distribution to the public; 

(5) non-technical information analysis and referral centers; 

(6) document depositories; and 

(7) on-line Interactive data t)ese systems. 

Findings with respect to the scope and cost of each of these ILOs are contained In 
the next 8 sections of thia issue brief. A profile of the Information dissemination 
programs of the Superintendent of Documents Is presented In Appendix I. 

Clearinghouses 

General Descriptloiu Qearinghouses, such as the ERIC aearinghouse on Adult 
Education and the National Criminal Justice Reference Service, perform three 
fundamental functions: (1) Input; (2) Information analysis and (3) dissemination 
and user services. The Input function encompasses Identifying, selecting/scanning, 
acquiring, processing and storing documents and other types of material*: within the 
scope of the clearinghouse, and providing locator tools (e^., indexes) to the 
collected Items. The Information analysis function Involves synthesizing and 
distilling Information and preparing tiMlcatlons such as bulletins, announcements, 
bibliographies, directories, state-of-the-art monographs, and handbooks for specific 
target audiences. Dissemination and user aervices are designed to Initiate contact 
with one or more target audiences, heighten their awareness of available 
information, and directly meet their information needs. To accomplish these 
^objectives, clearinghouses announce advances in research, distribute their 
Information analysis publications and copies of materials from the clearinghouse 
collection, respond to requests for Information, link users to other sources of 
information, and/or provide on-site library services. 

As will be seen, other types of ILOs may perform some of these functions. 
However, generally speaking, they do not perform all of them. Some other ILOs 
perform additional functions not traditionally associated with clearinghouses, sucK 
as on-site consulting and technical assistance or compilation and manipulation of 
statistical data. 

CTearlnghouse Criteria. To assist In distinguishing between clearinghouses and 
other types of ILOs, a set of seven screening criteria was developed In 1981 by 
Applied Management Sciences (AMS) In cooperation with Cuadra Associates, Inc., 
as part of a two-year study of human services Information clearinghouses In the 
Federal Government. AMS determined that an organization had to meet all seven 
of the following criteria to be classified as a dearlnghouset 

1. SPECIFYING A FOCUS Must define Its focuj In terms of a 

specific subject area (field, area of 
lnqulr>", area of service, or topical area) 
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ACQUIRING LrrERATURE 



3, DEVELOPING AN 

ORGANIZED COLLECTION 
WITH APPROPRIATE 
ACCESS TOOLS 



ACCEPTING INQUIRIES 



RESPONDING TO INQUIRIES 
IN A NONSTANDARD 
FASHION 



PROVIDING A SEARCH 
CAPABILITY 



ENGAGING IN OUTREACH 
AND DISSEMINATION 



and target audience. An organization 
that collects Information on all topics 
would not be considered* clearinghouse. 

Must ' ^Mvely engage In the acquisition of 
llteiaiure-based Information related to Its 
focus or maintain a database representing 
records of literature-based Information 
resources. Note that "literature" Is 
broadly defined to include audiovisual 
materials, speeches, descriptions of 
organizations or programs, etc. 

Must process and organize the acquired 
information into a collection with index 
and other tools to provide for systematic 
search and access. (These tools do not 
have to be In computer-readable form.) 

Must be willing and able to accept 
individual inquiries made by telephone, in 
person, or in writing. The essence of this 
condition is that the clearinghouse holds 
itself out as welcoming Individual 
inquiries and establishes minimal 
requirements related to the form of the 
Inquiry. 

MustT)e willlngand able to respond to 
individual inquiries in a form appropriate 
to the inquiry. This requirement excludes 
Information service operations in which 
only "standard," nontailored responses are 
available. 

Must be willlngand able to conduct 
systematic searches of its information 
collection in response to a specific 
IndivIduaVs inquiries. The essence of this 
condition Is that the database cited in the 
third requirement must be available to 
serve Individual users, as well as to 
support publishing activities. 

Must have: (Dan outreach program that 
^communicates with potential users of the 
clearinghouse through public relations, 
advertising and/or needs assessments; and 
(2) a dissemination component that 
periodically informs the target audience 
of information available In, or from, the 
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clearinghouse. This imp:!es that the 
organization maintains « currerw mailing 
list of potential users* Merely having 
available descriptive material on tlie 
organization and its products and service 
does not constitute outreach and 
dissemination, as used here. 



Based on these critr-la, 69 federal clearinghouses have t>een identified (see 
Appendix If). 



Technical information analysis and referral centers, such as the National Geodetic 
Survey InformsticTi Center of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, perform most of the functions of a clearinghouse but differ in the 
type of information collected and produced. Whereas clearinghouses produce 
bibliographies, abstracts, and/or state-of-art monographs intended to Increase 
awareness about source documents. Information analysis centers typically provide 
researchers and scientists with technical answers to inquiries and compile data in 
the following fields of sciences physical sciences^ mathematics; computer sciences 
and engineering; environmental science^ engineering; life science^ psychdo^; 
social sciences; technology assessment and science policy; and education data 
bases. These facilities are designed to analyze data, establish reference standard, 
and report their analyses. Because of the differences in emphasis, information 
analyMs centers also differ from clearinghouses and special libraries in terms of 
the types of personnel required to operate them. Clearinghouses and special 
libraries tend to be staffed by information specialists, while information analysis 
centers require subject specialists capable of conducting detailed technical 
analyses, synthesizing technical findings, and responding quickly to technical 
questions from the field. 

A total of 117 technical information analys^is and referral -centers have been 
identified in the Federal Government today, based on the criteria noted above. 
Appendix HI presents a list of these Federal information service facilities. 



Special libraries are, by ttfldliion. Federal information service facilities whose 
collections are restricts to a specific scope. Nearly all specialized libraries 
acquire literature and accept and respond to individual inquiries; many also pi-ovide 
the capability of searching their collection In response to Inquiries. However, 
special libraries generally do not perform the outreach and dissemination activities 
characteristic of a clearinghouse. 

A total of 80 special libraries have been identified, based on the criteria discussed 
immediate*/ above. Appendix IV presents a list of these information service 
facilities. 



Technical Information Analysis and Referral Centers 



^>ecial Libraries 
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Agency DImt StlttfWrtt Distribution to the Public 



Many federal agencies. In the routine dlscharffe of their missions, Issue regulatory, 
advisory, technical, scientific, administrative, educational, and Informational 
puMIcationt. Although GPO and KTIS (Aay the major role In olstrlbuting thU 
Informhtion, agencies often operate publications and Inquiry centers of their own. 
Seven such facilities have been Identified, and are presented In Appendix V* 



Non-technical Information and referral centers tend to maintain a collection of 
agency names and referral sources rather than literature because their primary 
function is to link Individuals seeking Information with the appropriate service 
agency* OSA*s Federal Information Centers and Business Service Centers, and the 
Library of Congress^ National Referra! Center are the major Information and 
referral centers In the Federal Government today (see Appendix VI t^r ail 7 
Identlfled). 



The terms "document depository", "document depot", and "public documents 
reference room" have been used alternatively to describe organizations that serve 
a« archives for the purpose of responding to Inquiries, usually with full text copies 
of documents* The Public Reference Room of the Federal Maritime Commission 
and the Public Document Room of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission provide 
examples of such organizations. Document depositories tend to bs more limited in 
their range of functions than clearinghouses, technical Information analysis and 
refernl centers, and cpeclal libraries* Although they collect literature, they tend 
not to be selective In their acquisition policy but rather receive and accept all 
documents forwarded by established ''^urces. They also tend to be broad In 
coverage rather than concentrated on a i,.iclflc area* 

A total of 79 document depositories have been Identified based on the criteria 
noted above. Appendix VH presents a list of these Information service facilities. 



Federd on-line data base services are designed to help subscribers keep abreast of 
the vast amounts of computer-readable data available for Interactive access by 
users from remote computer terminals* These data bases contain numeric, textual, 
or combinations of numeric and textual Information In a wide range of subject 
arc >\ Ninety on-line data t>ases developed by agencies of the 7ederal Government 
have been Identlfled. In some Instances, both the public and private sector have 
worked together to develop these services* 

The criteria applied In selecting a data base for Inclusion In this study are as 
foUows: 

il) It must be available on-'llne (I.e., not just available In computer* 
readable form) for use In an interactive mode* 

(2) It must be available to the public, or to organizations that can establish 
their eligibility through subscriptions or membership. 



Non*TeehnIeal Inforniatlon and Referral Centers 



Document Depositories 



On-line Interactive Data Base Systems 
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Appendix vm pfesenU t listing of these 90 systems. 

INFORMATION DISSEMINATION COSTS 

TJi*/"'.m^f ^^'Tlfi'*^ Informttlon dissemination activities tpeciflcany IdentiHed 
?K. n^M '""l.'^^'^ on-line Interactive data Uses that currently are ivallsble to 
I Seventeen facHltles operated at an annual cost of at>out $109.1 million 

i 'Jl'^Z!* I'J^ffy of Medldne, and the National Agricultural LIbrary-aVe 
among the largest of the Federal Governmenfa information linkage aervfcet. 
Neverthelem, the costs Identified by this study moat likely repreJent onl/ « 

t^a Federal Government^ 
Information linkage organisations, excluding GPO^s Superintendent of Documents 
programs* 

At this time. It L virtually Impoasltde to determine the totsl amount of annual 
S!??!!!!^^'''***^ ? the Federal Govarnmenrs InformaUon dissemination actlvltiet 
?i^.A?^.l!fJ? Comprehensive research lndlc^te.5 there la no single 

Federal sgeni^, Interagency program, or private sector group which regularly 

S2^*«i« ^^^^ f'o^ tU Federal informatloX 

dissemination acuvitles. Despite the growing Interest In dealing with aU Federal 
Infcrm.tlon dissemination activities within the frmmework cf a' unified pro^^^^ 
rather than as separate and highly differentiated components of Individual Federal 
agencies, a single, regulsr, and rallabte Federal Information dissemlratlon cost and 
budget reporting system has yet to be devised and Implemented. Optlmany, such a 
system should report (l) program financing for each activity by personnel, 
admlnislratlvt and other overhead, printing and reproduction, ADP, Invent^ 
storage and management, order processing and fulfillment, and marketing and 
msning coat categories; and (2) the relaUonihip of program financing for each 
SoHectb^^^^ ^ use? f^ or S%f?set«S 

M.^u*^^^^ ^''^^ hsphazard and sketchy* 

Cost rnd budget daU published annually by 0MB In the U.S. Budget A ppendix, for 
exim^, rare y ad<*ress specific information dissemina tion facilities. *^£ccept for 
i"f MiSJffnf'Ji"^ r V^* rJ Agricultural Library and the NatlowJ Lll^ary 
of Medicine, cost data for most Information dissemination activities are uiried In 
?S categories, most commonly "administrative," "management." 

and "technical" support. The fact that Federal Infcrmatlon dissemination actlvltii 
are rarely accorded single line Items In the Budget Appendix testifies to the 
S:r: li? '^'"^ "ii «nformstlon dissemlwtlon a ctlvifi« ogc ts of th^r g^^^^^ 
JJf^l?H "^"^^ ^n^^! ^^'lu*' 0' • coor<anated effort to make Government 

Information available to the public by the most efficient and cost-effective mwns* 
possible. 

V!,'lf'?i' 'n'«''n««'on dJssemlnttlon cost <UJ« h«ve resulted from the 1967 
2ed*r«l Printlnf Progr.m, Report on • Study Conducted by the Joint Committee 
M i'L""."?. i"'."',' "Better lnform.tlon'M.n«Kement Pol IcIeS 

Nej^ed, A Study of Sclentlflc .nd Technical Bibliographic Service^- and the im 
. ?■ •Im!' »«'^««» Information clearinghouses. Unfortunatelv, the 

applicability of the data produced by these studies to the present study Is limited. 
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Th« results of the H«7 JCP stu(?y, for «ysmpls, tuivt long been superseded by tha 
proliferation and diversincatlon of -ederal Information dissemination •ctlvIUas 
•inca tha study was conducted, and by tha age of tha coat data. Tha lt7f OAO 
report confined Itself to surveylflf saentlfic and technical blblIogr«phIc servlcet 
only, and only In flva afendes. Rvan under these limited drcumstancea, the 
Comptroller General was oomiielled to observe that the ebsence of relleble coat 
record mede It Impossible to eccuretely determine the totel cosU of the surveyed 
ectlvltlee- In the Iftl AMS ftudy, the study team deemed It necessary to issue 
several dL*deImers In Its discussion M the funding characterlstles of 22 surveyed 
clearlnfhousee. Among these were oaveaU that **budfet data provided by the 
deerii^ouses w^re neither entirely consistent nor complete,** snd thet some 
clearlt^uses provided no rest data at all (AMS, p. 7.$K 

Despite these drewbacks, some of the conclusions drawn by previous studies cen be 
epplled to the funding characteristics of Federel Informetlon dissemination 
ectlvltles todays 

(1) Growth In costt There Is no doubt that the number of such ectlWtles end 
their ettendant costs have grown significantly since the 1967 JCP stu<V was 
published* Excluding OPO, tha JCP found that there were 40t Government 
Informetlon distribution end derrlnghouse fecllltles operetlng et en 
eggreg^te cost of ebout 140 mmion In FY IWi^ the period during which study 
daU ware gethered* Of the 401 fecDItles, however, et leest lit distributed 
Informetlon to the Governmrnt only (e^r^t classified Informetlon), or listed 
the Government as their primery constituent* The told operating cost of 
these fecllltles wes ebout $21*S mOlIon In FY 1M4* Thus, there wer. 220 
fecnttles operetlng et a totel coat of e'pproxlmetdy $1I.S mlUIon In FV 1964 
thet served the public only, the Government end the public, or which did not 
Identify ( dfic user groupe. As noted ebove, the present study speclflcelly 
IdentlfiK ^S9 fecllltles end 90 on*lIne Interectlve data bases that currently 
are eveDeble to the public, 17 of wMch opereted et en ennuel cost of ebout 
1109*9 mQlIonlnFY 1992* 

(2) Ccat repoHIi^ Both the 1979 GAO report and ihe 1981 AMS study, as 
noted above, indlceted e generd ebsence of stendardlzed^ eccurete, end on- 
going cost reporting for Federel Informetir* UssemlnAtlon ectlvltlef « 

(3) Expense by functlont Among the reporting fecnitl .4, the 1991 AMS study 
found thet user services end technical processing received the highest ' 
proportions of facility operetlng budgete, end that the proportions of the 
budget expended for processing tended to be highest emong the fecilltles that 
had publicly eveOable data bases* 

(4) Cost recovery! The 1979 GAO report found that the Informetlon 
dissemination actiniles It surveyed recovered only about 15 percent of the 
costs they ettrlbuted to user eervlces* While the 1991 AMS study found that 
most of the fecllities It surveyed charged a fee for et leest some publlcetlons 
or services, few fecllltles opereted on e full cost*recovery basis, end only one 
of the 22 fecnities In their sample recovered aU costs plus e mtrgln for 
profit* 
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Shown below is a breakdown, by infontiatlon dissemination activity '•<»tegory, of the 
Identifiable activity operating costs for t!ie most recent budget cyole. Where 
costs are not identified, the costs either were buried In other programs for that 
psrticular year or were not proposed. 

Clearinghouses 

Number of facilities identified: 69 

Number of facilities for which costs weie identified: 6 

Clearinghouses: Budget Authority 
($ in noO's) 

FY 1982 FY 1983 FY 1984 
Actual Estimated Estimated 

DOC: National Technical Information Service $ 23, 251 • $ 27,000* $ 29,000* 

HHS: National Clearinghouse on Aging 591 

DOE: National Energy Software Center 
DOE Technical Information Center 
Rescurce Applications Technical Infor- 
mation Center (combined) 15,292 r, 79 — 

Civil Rights Commission: National 

Clearinghouse Library 460 459 451 

Total Identified Costs $ 39,594 $ 43,037 $ 29,461 

♦ Costs before offsetting collections. Majority of costs (approximately 80 percent) 
are offset by collections from non-Federal funds, 

TecL-acal Itjformatlon Analysis and Referral Centers 
Number of facilities identified: 117 

Number of facilities (programs) for which costs were identified: 4 
(In most cases, program data, rather than specific facility data, were 
the only available data.) 
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Technical Information and Referral Centers: Budget Authority 
($ in 000*s) 

FY 1982 FY 1983 FY 1984 
Actual Estimated Estimated 

USDA: Foreign Market InformaUon and 

AccessProgram $ 11,329 $ 9,866 $10,346 

DOC: Dissemination of Technical 

Information Program — 1»880 — 

Patent Office: Information Dissemination 

Program — 15,332 13,738 

DOE: Tech. Services Information Program " ™ 1<»100 

Total Identified Costs $ 11*329 $ 27,078 $ 11^184 

Special Libraries 

Number of facilities identified: 80 

Number of facilities for whirs costs were Identified: 4 

Special Libraries: Budget Authority 
($ in OOO^s) 

FY 1982 FY 1983 FY 1984 
Actual Estimated Estimated 

USDA: Food and Nutrition Information Center $ 588 $ 448 $ 450 

USDAt National Agricultural Library 8,053 8,732 9,873 

HHS: National Library of Medicine 45,035 46,043 49,616 

DOT: Library 2,482 * 3,354 * 2>696* 

Total Identified Costs $^ 56,158 $ 58,577 $ 62,635 

• Costs before offsetting collections. Majority of costs (approximately 90 percent) 
are offset by collections from Federal funds. 
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Agency Dffect Sales/Free Distribution to the PubUc 
Number of facilities Identlfled: 7 
Number of facilities for which costs were Identified: 3 

Agency Direct Sales/Free Distribution to the Public: Budget Authority 
($ in OOO^s) 

FY 1982 FY 1983 FV 1984 

Actual Estimated Estimated 

Civil Rights Commissiom Liaison and 

Information Dissemination Program $ 1,280 $ 1,182 $ 1,027 

Civil Rights Commission: Publications 

Preparation and Dissemination Program 786 785 858 



Library of Congress: American FolWIfe Cntr.* - 667 761 



)I34 



Total Identified Costs $ ' 2; 733 $ - 2.728 $ 2,719 

^ — = «=rr'*Ta« 

•Dissemination activities are only one part of this facility's mission. 

Kon-Technical Information and Referral Centers 
Number of facilities identified: 7 
Number of facilities for which costs were identified: 0 

Document Depositories 
Number of facilities identified: 79 
Number of facilities for which costs were identified: 0 

On-Lfne Interactive Information Systems 
Number of systems identified? 90 
Number of systems Tor which costs were identified: 0 
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RECENT MANAGEMENT EFFORTS 

Although the Federal Government spends billions of dullars to create, collect, 
store, and dtesemlnate ?nformatlon. It has not, until very recently^.pald much 
attention to Information policies or how Information activities i-tj managed. 
Within the last 5 years, however, l>oth 0MB and the GAO have reviewed Federal 
information dissemination programs and offered management solutions to the 
problems identified* This section will tiaborate on these efforts* 

PiopoMd 0MB Circular oo Improved Management and Disseminatioa of Federal 
Information: On July 25, 1978, the Office of Management and Budget published 
(Federal Register, p* 32204) for publl? comment a proposed policy on the 
dissemination or sdentlfic and technical Information which results from Federal 
funds. The purpose of the proposed policy v^as to (1) establish thai scientific and 
technical information which results from Federal funds shall, to the extent 
possible, be madeavallaWe toVae public; (2) require agencies to select that method 
for disseminating scientific rind technical information which Is In the best Interests 
of both the agency and the Government; (3) require, with certain exceptions, that 
scientific and technical information be made available on a full cost recovery 
basis; and (4) require the National Technical Information Service In the Department 
of Commerce to maintain a central Index of scientific and technical Information 
which is a valla Me from the Federal Government. 

The majority of the comments received by Or,^ siipported the objectives of the 
proposed policy and provided suggestions on ways to Improve the policy directive. 
Among these suggestions veret 

(1) The policy should bo clarified to assure a common understanding of Its 
Intent and requirements. In particular. It should be clearly stated that 
th« policy does not mandate the use of the National Technical 
Information Service by. Federal agencies for disseminating scientific 
and technical Information. 

(2) There should be a greater recognition of the role played by the Federal 
depository libraries and the private sector In providing public access to 
federally financed Information. 

(3) While there Is a need to better manage federally financcc! scientific and 
technical Information, it will be difficult to realize significant 
improvements without addressing some of the broader Information 
policy I'.^ues. In particular, there Is a need to establish a policy and 
organiztttlonal framework which will permit these issues to be. 
addressed. 

(4) Federal departments and agencies should be permitted maximum 
flexibility In managing their information resources, consistent with 
other program responsibilities. However, tnere Is a need for greater 
central guidance and coordination. 
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(5) Cost should not become a barrier to public access to federally financed 
Information. However, except when required by law, agencies should 
generally not be required to finance the dissemination of Information 
t}eyond that required for mission accomplishment* 

As a result of these suggestions major changes were made In the proposed policy* 
It was significantly expanded, and retltled "Improved Management and 
Dissemination of Federal Information." While the new policy still established an 
Index of scientific and technical Information to be managed by NTIS, It also 
ad<fressed the Issues of public access to an federally financed Information, not 
simply Information of a scientific or technical nature, and the establlshnent or 
expansion of Information centers by Federal departments and agencies* The policy 
also proposed a set of principles to govern the dissemination of and public access to 
all federally financed Information. 

The preliminary policy jjrafts, however, did not culminate In a final 0MB Circular. 
Recent discussions with personnel In the 0MB Regulatory and Information Policy 
Office suggest that the proposed policy was overtaken by the passage of tl*e 
Paperwork Reduction Act. 

GAO Report to Congress: Concurrent with OMB*s attempts at Information 
dissemination policy formulation was an August 6, 1979, Report to the Congress by 
the Comptroller General of the United States, entitled "Better Information 
Management Policies Needed: A Study of Scientific and TechnI 1 Bibliographic 
Services." In its report o>i selected agencies' coll >tion, storage, i I dissemination 
of scientific and tectinlcal bibliographic information, GAO citi the need for 
better information management, and identified problems of duplicbdon of services 
and facilities and failure to recover co«ts in the operation of scientific and 
technical bibliographic and numeric Information systems. 

GAO reviewed scientific and technical bibliographic activities iu five agencies and 
fcand duplicative or overlapping data bases in the Feleral and private sectors. 
5lxty-three percent of the information managers surveyed were aware of data 
bases similar to their own, but few had considered the possibility of consolidation. 
The Comptroller General commented that infoimation managers have little 
Incentive to prevent or eliminate duplication because information centers are not 
required to recover their costs of operation. He noted that Federal agencies 
policies and practices for recovering the cost of providing bibliographic services to 
public and private sector users are not consistent with Federal policies and the 
Cttice of Management and Budget guidance. By way of example: 

(1) Agencies generally did not charge for providing bibliographic services, 
but when charges were made, cost recovery policies were not applied 
consistently. 

(2) Information centers recovered less than 15 percent of the costs 
attributed to providing services to outside users* 



(3) Costs of bibliographic data services supplied to private organizations, 
which In turn sold them commercially, were not recovered equitably. 
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(4) Inconsistent practices In charging users were die partly to the 
difficulty In Interpreting OMB's guidance. 

(5) Most Information managers could not Identify the costs of providing 
bibliographic services. 

GAO's survey oi five agencies Ideniined about $19 million In un recovered costs* 
They suggest e<S that the potential for annual cost recovery was several times 
greater because^ at the time of their report, there were more than 200 Government 
information centers, and the lack of adequate records on costs made It Impossible 
for managers to make reliable estimates. 

In 1977 about three- fourths of all compuier-readable, commercially available 
bibliographic records were maintained outside the Government. Nevertheless, 
GAO found, private organizations were concerned about competition from 
Government Information centers. They contended that by not recovering the 
actual costs of services. Government centers were making 'nformalion aveSUble o 
special groups at prices substantially below cost and, therefore, users were being 
subsidized by general tax revenues. 

Regarding the recovery of actual costs of services, the Comptroller General 
recommended In his 1979 report that the Director, 0MB: 

(1) Work with the executive departments develop a clear policy of co. 
recovery consistent with applicable statutes, so that departmental 
decisions on information charging are uniform and made with 0MB 
approval.. 

(2) Require each department and agency to develop information on the cost 
of bibliographic and other information services to serve as a basis for 
carrying out an effective cost recovery program. 

(3) Require each departmr "^t and agency to implement the guidance in a 
manner which will achieve prescribed cost recoveries from users 
outside and within the Government. 

(4) Examine special cost recovery problems which may be involved In 
pricing Government services to information retailers. 

Several agencies responded to the Comptroller General's recommendations on cost 
recovery policy by agreeing that full-cost recovery principles should bfi applied 
wherever feasible, but added that there was a need for flexibility in applying cost 
recovery concepts. GAO, In turn, a(^eed that dissemination of Information could^ 
be made at less than full cost if the determination is based on a Government-wide 
policy. However, deviations should be considered on the basis of public policy and 
not left to the discretion of Information center management. 

Federal Cost Recovery Policies: Policies stated in the Federal statuses and 0MB 
guidance generally encourage Government agencies to recover costs of services 
provided to other Government a^id certain private users. Although a few agencies, 
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such as NASA, have their own statutes governing charges to be made for 
Information services, most ager.eies without such authority charge in accordance 
with two sections of U.S.C "iltle 31. These sections provide the general legal 
authority for Government igencies to administer charges necessary to recover 
costs of providing certain services* 

Section 483a covers charges to all non-Government entities. It states that it is the 
sense of the Congress that any service performed or thing of value or utility 
provf ^d by a Federal aj^incy to any person or organization, except those engaged 
In official Government business, should be self-sustaining to the fullest extent 
possible. Each agency head is authorized to prescribe charges whi;h are fair and 
equitable, considering direct an<» indirect costs to the Government, value to the 
recipient, and the public policy or interest served* 

The Supreme* Court has interpreted this section to limit the charges 'ihat an agency 
can levy agaljist a non-Governmental user to an amount not exceeding the actual 
value received by the user* Therefore, indirect costs that benefit the public at 
large, rather than the individual user, or that are incurred in establishing the whole 
program, rather than the specific services provided, cannot be included in the 
authorized fee. (See National Cable Television Association v. United States, 41S 
U.S.C* 336 (1974).) 

Section 686(a) covers charges to other Government agencies. Departments and 
agencies which, in the interest of the Government, obtain services or materials 
from other departments should pay for them promptly on the basis of actual cost. 
However, if the services can ba as conveniently or more cheaply performed by 
private agencies, they should be obtained through competitive bids. The 
Comptroller General has held that "actual costs," for purposes of 686(a), include 
"all direct costs attributable to the performahce of a service or the furnishing of 
^materiar and 

"♦ ♦ ♦ only those indirect costs which are funded out of the 
performing agenc/s currently available appropriations and 
wh^ch bear a significant relationship to the performing of 
the service or work or thfs furnishing of materials • • ♦ ♦" (57 
Comp. Gen. 674, 682 (1978)). 

Therefore, indirect costs are recoverable only if they can be shown, at least by 
implication, to have benefitted the requisitioning agency and would not have been 
otherwise incurred by the performing agency. 

0MB Circular A-25: Entitled »TJser Charges" (although the Circular is still in 
effect, it appears to have been modified by the decision. National Cable Telev ision, 
sugra), this Circular recommends that a reasonable charge? be made to each 
Identifiable recipient of a Government service from which the recipient derives a 
special benefit* Where a service provides the recipient a special benefit above and 
beyond that which accrues to th-^ public at large, a charge s^iould be imposed to 
cover the full cost to the Government of rendering that c.;vicc. 
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The Circular su ^sts agencies develop schedules of charges and fees for services 
or activities cowred by the Circular and to a^ly accepted cost accounting 
principles In determining costs. In general, the Circular recommends that the cosw 
computation should cover the direct and Indirect costs to the Government of 
carrying out the activity. It also provides that In charging for special services the 
maximum fee is to be governed by the total cost of providing the service and not 
by the value of the service to the recipient* 

iDforiitation Center Cost Recovery Practices: In the 1979 GAO report, the 
CoD':>troller General found many inconsistencies between the cost recovery 
statui^s, the various departmental Instructions regarding cost recovery, and the 
charging policies and practices of the Ih/ormation centers. Costs, with limited 
exceptions, were not l>e!ng recovered. Information obtained by GAO from 38 
information center managers showed that charging users for bibliographic services 
was the exc«!pt!on, not the general practice. They found that various types of 
Informatlor center users were diarged inconsistently for services they received. 





Percentage 




of time 


TTSer 


charged 


Industry 


55.6 


U.S. Government (Internal) 


17.6 


U.S. Government (external) 


2e.3 


State/local Government 


3C.9 


Ai!ademlc institutions 


47.4 


General public 


50.0 


Foreign Government 


44.4 


Foreign -other 


50.0 


AU users 


41.4 



A result of such Inconsistent charging, GAO states, was that r,ome groups, or some 
members of a single group, were treated more favorably than otherSi 

POLICY ISSUES 

In this study, we have Identified more than 400 federally supported information 
linkage services that disseminate Information to general or specific prbllcs. Given 
this number, questions Inevitably arise about the need for all these services. There 
Is concern that the Government may be providing services that are or could be 
provided by the private sector and that there may be undesirable duplication of 
effort among Federal iaTormation linkage organizations. Three policy questions- 
emerge from this discussions 

(1) What role should the Government play In providing Information linkage 
services? 

(2) To what degree do Government-supported Information linkage services 
compete with or pre-empt those supported by the private sector? 
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(3) To the extent that there is « role for Government-supported linkage 
. services, is the present configuration, with a large number of highly 
specific information linkage organizations and systems, the best one for 
providing *5iesc services? 

Government Involvement In Providing Information Service, 

The Federal Government has been Involved in the transfer of information virtually 
since its inception. Early activities included the eonstitutionally^mandated 
decennia. census and the 1790 Patent Act, which established & Government 
committee of experts to examine and approve patent applications. To support this 
work, the Patent Office developed a coUection of literature on inventions and 
eqMipment that permitted It to determine whether patent applications were for 
truly novel items. The Library of Congress, established in 1800, and the National 
Library of M«<Mcine, founded in 1830, ar* other early Federal information 
inlUatlves. The Office of the Superintendent f Documents, with responsibility for 
ttje sale and distribution of Government publications, was established by the 
Government Printing Act In 1895. These actlviUcs and later Government 
Involvement In Information services reflect the view that It Is a legitimate 
Government function to provide Its citizens with access to information. 

Qjestionr posed in the literature about the appropriate role of Government Involve 
all phases of information generation and dissemination: 

o . Is It a Government responsibility to publish the results of Government- 
sponsored research? 

o Should there be a single source for processing and distributing the 
results 0- Government-funded research? 

o Is it a Government responsibilty to facilitate access to its publications 
thrcug!i the development of information and retrieval services or c*her 
dissemination mechanisms? 

o Is there a need for a consistent national policy with respect to 
Information dissemination or should the policy vary by type of 
Information and/or type of user? 

Public Sector r. Private Sector ResponsIbQItles: Advocates of the free market and 
private enterprise tend to favor limited Government activity and greater reliance 
on private service providers. They contend that If there Is sufficient Interest in a 
particular topic, private entrepreneurs will enter the field and offer services to 
meet those needs. Advocates of greater Government participation in information 
services sugge^* that private enterprise cannot be relied upon to provide all of the 
services needeu by the public because the private sector wOl enter the market only 
when the demand appears sufficient to produce a profit. They maintain that the 
Idea of providing information publications and servlc i on highly technical topics 
and topics pertaining to health and welfare is not likely to attract private 
enterprise even though It may represent an Important Government priority. Free- 
market advocates counter 'hat If the demand Is so small, the activity may not be a 
Justifiable Government venure, either. 
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The differences In point of view are largely philosophical, and there are no "right" 
or "wrong" answers. Bernlnger and Adklnson, In a study of the Interaction between 
the public and private sectors In the delivery of Information services, suggest th<»t 
there are no uniquely public or uniquely private Information activities. They 
Indicate that both sectors perform similar functlorc. Including development of 
primary and secondary Journals and newsletters, dat» >**se development. Indexing 
and abstracting services, selective dissemination ol Information, Information 
search services, and user rducatlon programs. Both sectors also use similar 
technologies, cover similar topics, and attempt to serve similar populations 
(Bemlnger and Adklnson, I978tI4»I5). 

Another justification for Government Involvement In Information services Is the 
belief that there Is a qualitative difference between what Government agencies 
and the private sector will provide. For Instance, an academic association may 
have a .larrower view of scientific validity than a Government agency and may 
therefore, be more restrictive In selecting Items to announce or distribute. Other 
organizations may be interested in presenting a particular perspective (e.g., the 
American Cancer Suciet/s and the tobacco Industry's views on the relationship 
between smoking and health). It Is claimed that Government Information services 
are needed as a balanced and objective source of Information. 

Information C6Uection: A concern that 0MB has raised In recent years has to do 
with the extent of Government Involvement In Information collection, as well ns 
dissemination. Doubts are being expressed about the need for the krge volume of 
Information currently collected made available through the Government. To 
reduce the volume of Information being collected. Congress passed the Paperwork 
Reduction Act of 198C with the goals of: 

(1) minimizing the Federal paperwork burden on responden'^j 

(2) minimizing the costs to Government for collecting, maintaining, using, 
and disseminating information; 

(3) maximizing the usefulness of information that is collected; and 

(4) coordinating information practices and policies (P.L. 96-511; Section 
3bitl, 1980). 

The law establishes an Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs within 0MB to 
djvdop and implement standards and guidelines for information collection 
activities and interagency sharing of information* Although the law spcclncally 
addresses only information collected for use by Government agencies, 0MB is 
Interpreting the law broadly as a mandate to examine the role of Government in** 
disseminating information. One of the questions being raised Is whether ttll the 
Informfition that is produced is necessary. If it Is needed, then questions must be 
asked about hew to disseminate it effectively. Whether the task can be assumed by 
private entitles and the relative effectiveness of small, decentralized. 
Govern ment-supporfed dissemination centers targeted to specific fields of 
interests, or by larger, more general services, such as the Library of Medicine, or 
Government-wide entities, such as GPO, are key questions. 
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Overlap^ Duplication^ and Competition 



To help avoid confusion atx>ut the policy issues to l>e examined in this section, the 
terms "overlap," "duplication," and "competition" will l>c defined and used as 
follows: 

(1) "Overlap" will refer to the existence of multiple Cover ^ment-supported 
sources of information on the same or highly related topics. The 
concept implies encroachment of one information service into the 
topical jurisdiction of another. 



(2) ••Duplication" will t)e used to describe performance of the same task by 
multiple Government-supported information services. It may occur itt 
designing information services or data bases, indexing and abstracting 
provision of bibliographic access, and/or document delivery. The 
concern Is for repetitive performioce of a function rather than multiple 
coverage of the same subject matter. 

(3) "Competition" is the t ^.i used to describe situations in which there is a 
potential for, or alreaoy arc, both publicly and privately supported 
information services. There may be both overlap and duplication 
between the services, but the primary concern is that Government 
activity pre-empts or precludes successful private activity in the field. 
(Applied Management Sciences, Inc., and Cuadra Associates, Inc.. 
September 1981: 4.2.) 

This concern for overlap, competition, and duplication covers all facets nf 
information service, including acquisition and storage of information, development 
of tools foi retrieving information, publlcalions development, and information 
disseoilnation. Consistent with the limited scope of this issue brief, however, 
discussion win center on information dssemination, more specifically, document 
delivery. ("Document delivery" is the provision to the user of a copy of an item 
such as a book. Journal article, or report in either hardform, microform, or soft 
Oisplay. It may involve sale, loan, on-line access, or library access to a copy of the 
text.) 

Competition Between Government-Supported and Private Information Servicest 
Discussions of competition and overlap between Government-supported information 
services and those in the private sector often focus on the inconsistency between a 
Government policy of encouraging private initiative and a practice of Government 
pre-emption of potential private initiatives. Government policy, as expressed in 
0MB Circular A-76, Is to rely on private sector goods and services where they are 
available at a reasonable cost. This policy is based on the assumption that 
Government should not compete with its citizens, particularly when the private 
sector can offer the service at an equal or lower cost than the equivalent 
Government activity (0MB Circular A-78, 1979:2). The CircuUr specifically 
identifies distribution, research and development support serWces, library 
operations, and cataloging as information-related activities that could be 
performed by private organizations. 
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From the perspective of .private entitles providing or considering initiating 
infoimation services^ the possible entry of a Government-subsidized service 
regarded as a major disincentive to private Investment. Because Government- 
subsidized services can be provided free of charge or at a fee below the full cost of 
the operation^ they can be offered at prices that private services cannot match. If 
ihe services are roughly equivalent » users are likely to select the less expensive 
altematlve» making it difficult for private services to gain or retain a market. 
Representatives of the private sector Indicate that the existence of Govemment- 
tubsldized t t^vices precludes the successful operation of private sector services. 
They also assert that there is a threats even when the private service already 
exists^ because Government agencies have initiated competing Government- 
supported services without first exploring the potential for existing private 
services to meet their needs. 

Counter-arguments are made by proponents of Government-supi^orted informatl^ 
services. They maintain that the Government becomes Involved primarily In areas 
where commercial viability Is questionable because of the limited market for 
highly specific technical information or because of the inability of users to pay the 
full cost of the service. They assert that private enterprise would not be willing to 
serve the target audiences served by Government-funded clearinghouses. The 
application of these concerns to information dissemination, specifically document 
delivery Is presented on the following pages. 

Competition in Document Dellveryi The role the Government chooses to play In 
delivering documents reporting on Government-sponsored research, etc., 
determines whether there is any potential for private organizations to become 
Involved In document delivery. Th« Government may act as the primary 
distributor, as wholesaler, or as a facilitator supporting the creation of pcivato 
distribution mechanisms. Vrhen a cle&rlnghcuse serve; as the primary distributor, 
it reproduces copies of Government-sponsored research reports and distributes 
them to users. As a wholesaler, the clearinghouse sells or distributes publications 
In bulk to Intermediaries who in turn distribute ihem to users. Asa facilitator, the 
clearinghouse role is one of making the document available to a vendor, such as 
GPO, NTIS, or a comm;;rcial publisher, for reproduction and distribution. 

Advocates of greater private sector involvement assert that the private sector can 
efficiently provide document delivery services and that there Is no need for 
Government-sponsored clearinghouses to perform this function. The problem, as 
they view It, Is not 90 much one of duplication of effort but rather that the 
Government has sometimes pre-empted the market and precluded the potential for 
commercial ventures. 

An example of Government competition involves the Congressional Information 
Service (CIS), a private company that has been collecting, abstracting, indexing, 
and microfilming Congressional documents for sale to the public for over ten years." 
In recent years GPO has begun microfilming the same documents for distribution to 
depository libraries. GPO previously printed these materials In hardform only, but 
moved toward microfilming as a cost-saving measure. According to the 1979 GAO 
report, CIS expressed concern that once GPO began microfilming Congressional 
documents, it would al$3 begin selling those documents in microform to the general 
public. CIS considered 'jch a development an Infringement on Its market and 
contrary to the policy expressed in 0MB Circular A-76. 
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To*in"»«M°« ^^'"'S) IllustrateJ a possible .pprcch 
to cooperation Iwtween a 3overnnent-jupported cleirlnehouse and the mlvite 
lector In document delivery. ERIC entertlnto ^K'^^^rlpZit't with . 

SSER.?'cl«r '„!3,*° "P'?.!"'* copS'of do\StVL,nected 

Dy the 16 ERIC clearinghouses. The contract la completed every five vears <nd I* 
awarded to the bidder who can provide service to MenT at IK b^st w^"e The 
?haf "Jf °' -"'""y Towers and «{aK t^l 
BechaTM C^mml^i^n* ^"1^,", arfai wment exists between the Securities and 
«*»r!?5 £°"l"''«'o'' •nd Disclosure, Inc., for the sale of mandatory fillno bv 

Se'?a?oT2xcrn?S'" '^'^ ^"""--^ 

Alium"SJf i^fi'' •"ow the private sector to become Involved In 

2i?,„T„ ^m""^' f°"" wpfwentatlves of the private sictorm.^nta S t^It thl3 
SSJ.V«^ P*"""' Government Interferencrin th, mirketplace By 

ff?^ oth.? f^t^'lK"."*'? K .*° organization, the GovernmenTmay ^j5Je«eW 

sfin^.-^'^hrw'hirno"^^^^^^^^^^ 

D^t.^tl;.. K ^ • Py''"»''ef« complain about Infringement of copyrlrtt 
protections when portions of their Journals or books are reoroduced for fli«iirihufr^« 
^u^^l*.,^^ user requests for Information. "Sey as«rt that -^^X |^^^^ 
I! '<«• the sale of their publlcatlow -n^e new 

oS'^thl'^ufhoriL'tlSn ^'AV'^'-^rir P^^'-'^Pynf o?.^PKlSf2a m'Jtor ab 
il •""'"'"t'on of t.tie copyright owner must be obtalnSs each time a 

Sv too?h:r,'*Ji^°"f. °' libraries, it arelleS 

equaay to other types of Information services.. 

'«nr!!f„A^ ^K**".? Government-Supported Information Servlresi If 
Su./"!.!? * the Idea that there Is an Important role for Government T the 
dissemination of Information, questions still remain about the mM™efn".lent 
effective structure for performing these aSes! Thrpr2i?nt n"'orm.tl2^ 

tS,7JiZt'^'''T' Government IncIu^w Vany '^milT 

wu ^!?. "''°""'««'°" »efvlcet targeted to the needs of specific .idlwces 
'uK^SI" • "•■Towly defined ,U)jSct a?e«' 

nSr^wW ^^*ffni"d*i?„°; : hT'"'* '"y. or thro„h seSon o V 

5JiMrti^..1* K ,*2T* »"ch M irchers or pltle«t educators 

SpeclallMtlon hu led to a situation In which thw.c may be several services oWerlS!; 

another on domestic violence among adulU) or several services offering 
Slorm! «• the «me topic to different audlenis (e.L seiS 
Information services for researchers, patient educators, and the pubHi). 

Aa noted earlier. In addition to the small, spe'riallzed servlces-frenu-nfiu ^.n^ 
ac«v»f« ^'7 "irr "S"* »"PPort» several b"a'd!y1ocu7e?' nM o1 
fS^ MPn? Jirc' P".^"'* '•^«« comprehensive data bases, for eSmole 

the MEDLARS data base of bfomedcal Information compn<\J bv the M^flX^ 
Library of Medicine (MLM) and the ERIC data liw of^uMtlon Info™!^^^^ 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education W"«tlon Information, 
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The existence of both the bro«d <Utt bases tnd the smaller, specialized data l>ase$ 
In Goviniment^^^ Information linkage organizations raises questions about 
the^te^tlal for^Inefficlency throi«h overlapping coUectlons and duplication of 
tffort. 

Of erUp and Duplication In Documents Delivery? Research has shown that much of 
the discussion about duplication among Government-supported information services 
In document delivery ad*e$ses services other than Information clearinghouses* It 
has focwed on reVtlonships between NTIS and GPO and the adequacy of the 
depository libraries as a substitute for clearinghouses* 

One reason that clearinghouse Involvement In document delivery has not J«wf*t«d 
substantial concern may be that not all clearinghouses engage In this activity. 
Among the AMS-Cuadra sample of 22 human services Information clearinghouses, 
15 provided document delivery for publications not developed by the clearinghouse, 
four provided limited document delivery services for selected Items not avaUaWe 
elsewhere, and eight did not offer document delivery services, thtre was 
occasional duplication In document delivery when an Item In the clearinghouse 
collection was aUo available through NTIS, GPO, or another Government agency. 
More commonly, however, the duplication occurred In the f «tr^uti<,n of 
clearinghouse-generated publlcatlona, such as i^jthesls and analys s publications. 
This type of duplication occurred when GPO performed a print tun for * 
clearinghouse and elected to print additional copies for sale through GPO 
bookstores or for distribution to the depository libraries. 

The AMS-Cuadra study concluded that multiple points of access to a clearinghouse 
publication were not to be regarded as a serious problem. Th^y n<>te^ thtt althotyh 
tome users hnd complained because the same publication was available from 
different sourcw at different price* or because they resented W^"/. *" ^ 
that others rec>Mved from another source free of charge, this situation proUbly 
could not be ave^^Ud If publications are to be broadly avalUble. They suggested 
that somt ..plication wm necessary to provide public access. For example, 
llbrarUs In Saa Francisco and New York "duplicated* e* 4 other J" P^vid^ng a we^^ 
to the same nagazlnes, but almost no rational person would Imagine removing this 
duplication, because It Is not convenient for a New Yorker to come to 
Francisco to read a magazine In Us library. SImflarly, access to a clearln^ouse- 
generated document from multiple sources Is more of a c^wve.Jence than a 
duplication of effort. Also, different sources have differing levels of credlbDlty 
among different audiences. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Althot«h the body of this Isue brief has focused on a specific policy topic, there"^ 
are broader policy questions that need to be addressed and resolved by stakeholder! 
In the Federal Information dissemination environment before a n«w <«fe';Uon can 
be eataWlshed for a specific facet of Federal Information activity such ai 
"dissemination.*' If policies can be esUbJlshed In the broad area of def ning the 
Government's role In providing Information services, then a framework will nave 
been established within which to examine more specific concerns. This section 
first discusses the broader policy considerations, then provides recommendations 
specifically relating to the Information dissemination function. 
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Determining the appropriate role of the Federal Government In providing 
Information services Is an Important first step In defining Government Information 
policy. Baker, etai, have noted that: 

w Since Its Inception, the Government has been active In 

collecting information and making It available to the public* 
As needs have changed and the capacity to produce and 
distribute Information has become more sophisticated. 
Government Involvement has expanded without a concerted 
effort to define which types of activities are properly within 

"* the Governmental sphere and which can or should be 

performed by the private sector* The result is • • • there are 
no uniquely public or uniquely private markets, technologies, 
or functions* 

Continuing, 

As the amount of Federal funding to support Information 
services becomes more limited, it is increasingly Important 
to determine In which areas the Government wishes to 
continue Its Involvement and to establish priorities for 
funding* (Applied Management Sciences, Inc* and Cuadra 
Associates, Inc., September 1981: p. 7*2) 

Currently, the Government's information dissemination involvement may be 
summarily described as follows: 

(1) disseminating {{.$4, collecting, organizing^ announcing and (fistributtng) 
data, reports, etc., produced by Government agencies or with 
Government support; 

(2) disseminating data and documents produced by commercial and non* 
profit organizations (e*g.. Journal articles, reports); and 

(3) analyzing and synthesldng the literature In various fields to meet the 
Information needs of different target audiences* 

A determination must be made as to which of these functions are appropriate 
Government responsibilities* This Is a critical prerequisite to any serious attempt 
at consolidating Federal information ^ssemlnatlon mechanisms under a single 
coordinator of Federal information policy* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) Recommendation: A survey should be conducted of the Federal Government's. 
Information dissemination activities to Identify those areas that have the greatest 
commercial viability* Attempts must then be made to stimulate private 
Involvement In these fields, thereby conserving Federal funds for prIorUy areas 
that have limited commercial potential* 

Rationale: This recommendation Is offered because It Is consistent with stated 
Government policy not to compete with private enterprise and It offers assurance 
that areas of priority concern to the Government will be covered* 
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Action: Before any Government-sponsored information service is initiated, the 
sponsoring agency should be required to explore the feasibility of relying on the 
private sector for service. Techniques that could be used to encourage private 
initiatives include tax incentives, matcMng grants, or partial subsidies to 
encourage the private sector to enter a particular field* These methods might 
perm!t a gradual phase-out of Government support for a specific information 
service* To support document delivery services, the model followed by ERIC and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission should be re^icated. These agencies 
contract with private organizations to provide all document delivery services on a 
full-cost recovery basis* There is no public subsidy of the service* 

In areas where continued Federal involvement is deemed necessary (based on the 
results of the aforementioned survey), there should be an analysts of the ^^best** 
structure for providing dissemination service* Basically, two structural approaches 
should be considered: (1) a siiigle centralized source that disseminates information 
from many agencies; and (2) « single source for information organized by Federal 
department, by subject area (e^., health, education), or by^ program area, all 
characteristic of clearinghouses* The current Federal capability exhibits elements 
of both of these approaches. 

The AMS/Cuadra study referred to earlier .examined structural solutions to the 
problems of disseminating Federal information, and concluded that there were both 
advantages (i.e., some economies of scale might be achieved) and disadvantages 
(particularly In terms of the difficulties encountered in combining existing, 
incompatible data bases and in targeting services to the needs of « variety of 
different audiences) to consolidating information dissemination services* 

(2) RecommeBdatioo: With this in mind, it is clear that « definitive answer 
concerning the feasibility and possible advantages of consolidation cannot be 
provided without further study* It is therefore recommended that a 
comprehensive. Government-wide study be conducted to; 

(1) develop consistent and complete cost-accounting systems that permit 
objective measurement of the cost of Federal information services, 
both for those operated by the Government and those operated by 
contractors; 

(2) assess the full cost or performing simDar activities, such as document 
delivery, through the large Government-supported information systems 
(e.g., NTIS and GPO) and at the clear infuses, to determine which 
type of organization has lower per unit costs; 

(3) determine the management and administrative costs of the current" 
Federal system and the potential for savings through consolidation; 

(4) examine the output of both types of organizations to assess differences 
in their ability to me^t useraf needs; and 

(5) identify all instances of overlap, duplication, and competition, and, 
where advantageous, devise appropHa' z strategies to eliminate such 
conditions. 
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* ^"k ^^^^ proWde • basis for judging whether cost savings could be 
•cWevcd by consolidation while at the same time increasing responsiveness to user 
neeoi* 
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Appendix 1 



INFORMATION DISSEMINATION PROGRAMS 
OF THE 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCOMENTS 



The Informttlon dissemination programs of the Superintendent of Documents l)egan 
with the Printing Act of 1895, which became Title 44 of the United States Code. 
This act codified aU of the Uws governing GPO and public printing, and placed aU 
government printing offices, with a few exceptions, under the control of the Public 
Printer. The Act also contained provisions regarding printing appropriations. 
Perhaps the most significant provision in the Printing Act was the establishment of 
the Office of the Superintendent of Documents. Responsibilities assigned to the 
Superintendent Included receiving and storing all surplus Federal documents, 
cataloging and indexing Government publications, selling to the public, providing 
publications information to libraries, and distributing Government documents to 
Federal Depository Libraries, and distributing publications to and for Congress and 
the other Federal departments, agencies, and offices. 

Since 1895, the basic responsibilities of the Documents organization have remained 
largely unchanged. However, there have been extensive changes in operational and 
administrative procedures and in the volume and types of business. Toward 
meeting its legal responsibilities and Congressional directives, and to facilitate 
financial and other reporting and planning activities. Documents accounts for Its 
resources and workload within seven operating programs, as follows: General 
Sales, Depository Library Distribution, By Law Distribution, Mailing for Other 
Agencies, Federal Register, Consumer Information (Free) Distribution, Cataloging 
and Indexing. 

The following is a brief outline of each program. 



L Legal Authority 

a. Public Printing Act of 1895. 

b. United SUtes Codet Title 1, Section 201, Title 44, Sections 1702, 1705, 
1707, 1708, 1709, 1720. 

2. History and Program Objectives 

Originally, in 1895, sales copies of publications were obtained by Documents 
from stock returned by depository libraries or from extra departmental 
copies. Reprint authority was granted in 1904, but did not include 
congressional material, although such material was acquired from various 
other sources and sold to the public. In May 1922, a Joint Resolution granted 
reprint authority for Congressional documents. Since then the 
Superintendent of Documents has been 'ble to function as the sales source 
for "air government printing. (Exceptions include certain maps, scientific 
and technical reports, etc.) However, titles available for sale are limited to 



GENERAL SALES PROGRAM 
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those deemed to be of significant public Interest to justify printing and 
handling, as weU ar certain publications that are mandatory. 

Until Fiscal Year 1978, the General Sales Program was ftinded by 
appropriations, with receipts from sales being returned to the Treasury. 
Beginning fn FY 1978, Title 44, U.S.C., was amended to require Documents to 
recoup costs for operating the General Sales Program from receipts, 
returning any excess to the Treasury. At tiie end of Fiscal Year 1979, the 
Special Sal^ Program was discontinued. This program, begun in 1976, 
adminbtered sales of certain designated publications that Congress had 
^It J!^r}^ ^V?^ ^^Vi ''^^'^^ Prtcss. An annual appropriation 
was provided to subsidize this prtgram. AU sales Items now are managed to 
recover the cost of publication and sales. 

pe objective of the General Sales Program is to make available to the public 
for purchase those U.S. Government publications for which there Is obvious 
demand or need, recovering all costs through sales revenue. 

Annu<»l Cost and Resource Utilization 

a. Space/Facilities Used (sq. ft.) 428 059 

b. Personnel Employed (bodies) 'cgO 
Compensable Workyears eec 

c. Costs 

(1) General and Adm Inlstrati ve Expenses: 

Personnel Compensation and Benefits $ 14,731,907 

Transportation 302,964 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 3,085,083 

Printing and Reproduction 992,026 

Other Services 720 527 

Supplies and Materials 608 * 831 

Depreciation 13ohl2 

Other* 6,593,328 

SUBTOTAL $ 27,206.725 

(2) Operating Expenses 

Cost of Publications Sold $ 12, 141, 000 

Unsalable Publications Expense 2 179 000 

Sales Postage 7,434!oOO 

SUBTOTAL 21,754,000 

"T^AL $ 48,960,725 

• Includ^ Administrative Support Services, Transfers, Other Cost 
Allocations, and Engineering Service Charges. 
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4. Annual Volume of Busihess (copies sold) 24,804,000 

5, Customers/Markets (foreign and domestic) 

a. General Public 

b. Education Institutions 

2, State and Local Government Agencies 

d. Federal Departments, Agencies, Offices 

e. Bookdealers (for resale) 

f. Businesses. 



Please Note: These figures are estimates jf Fiscal Year 1984 costs, 

facilities,and workload, and are intended for internal use only. 



DEPOSITORY LIBRARY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

1. Legal Authority 

a. Public Printing Act of 1895 

b. United SUtes Code: Title I, Chapter 3, Section 201, Title 44, Sections 
701, 719, 738, 906, 1701, 1702, 1901-1916. 

2. History and Program Objectives 

Prior to 1812, distribution of public documents was effected by individual 
Congressional acts, applying to one time distributions of specific documents. 
On December 27, 1812, Congress passed a resolution providing for 
distribution of the 13th Congress documents, as well as for "every future 
Congress." 

A resolution of January 28^. 1857, set up the framework of the present 
depository library system and gave the responsibility for distribution to 
depository libraries to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Printing Act of 1895 assigned responsibility for depository distribution to 
the Superintendent of Documents at the Government Printing Office, along 
' with aU other sales and distribution functions. 

The Depository Library Act of 1962 set the theoretical limit for the number 
of designated depositories at 1,340 but due to Congressional redlstrlcting 
after each decennial census, some Congressional districts noM have three > 
depositories rather than the sanctioned two. The 1962 Act also provided for 
two regional depositories for eac*< state, to t>e designated by the senators. 
These "reglonals^ must receive and make available a copy of each publication 
distributed to depository libraries by GPO. Other depositories may select the 
categories of publications that they wish to receive. 
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In August 1972, Publtc^Law 92-368 amended Title 44, U.S.C., designating the 
highest State appellate court libraries as depository libraries. Public Law 95- 
251 amended Title 44, in April 1S78, to provide for designation of libraries of 
accredited law schools as depository libraries* 

The objective of the Depository Library Distribution Program Is to provide in 
a timely manner copies of all qualifying Government publications to 
designated depository libraries, as directed by Titles land 44, United States 
Code* 

3* Annual Cost and Resource Utilization 

a* Space/Facilities Used (sq. ft.) 14,643 

b* Personnel Employed (bodies) 108 

Compensable Workyears 106 
c. Costs: 

Personnel Compensation and Benefits $ 2 , 587 , 391 

Travel 70,425 

Transportation 155,960 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 1,654,265 

Prlntlngand Reproduction 14,208,740 

Other Services 396 , 206 

Supplies and Materials 229,144 

Depreciation 35,731 

Other* 1^441,566 

TOTAL $ 20,839,4 28 

* Includes Administrative Support Services^ Transfers, Other Cost 
Allocations, and Engineering Service Charges* 

4* Annual Volume of Business (copies distributed) 47,582,000 

5* Customers/Markets 

The 1381 Depository Libraries in the United States and its territories. 

Please Note; These figures are estimates of Fiscal Year 1984 costs, facilities, 
and workload, ard are Intendf^d for internal use only* 



BY LAW DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

,1* Legal Authority 

a. Public Printing Act of 1895* 

b. United States Code: Title 1, Sections 202, 210, 211, 212; Title 44, 
Sections 1701, 1702, 1714, 1716-1718* 
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t* HIttOfy and Program ObJectWei 

Prior to the Public Printing Act of 1895» the distribution of public documents 
was a rather haphazard operation^ drawing much criticism from government 
of fleial8» librarians^ and th« public. With the Act of 1895» the Superintendent 
of Documents was charged with all distribution of publications. Certain 
specifically named publications and categories of publications (see above 
cited sections of Title 44) are required to be distributed by the 
Superintendent of Documents^ at no cost to the recipients* Work performed 
under this program is fiinded by annual appropriations from Congress^ 
specifically designated for this purpose* 

The otjective of the ^ Law Distribution Program is to satisfy the 
requirements for providing to authorized recipients those Government 
publications prescribed by statute to be distributed without charge. 

3* Annual Cost and Resource Utilization 



«• Spaee/FacUities Used (sq. f t^ 36 , 894 

b* Personnel Employed (bodies) 23 

Compensable Wori(years 22 
c. Costst 

Personnel Compensation and Benefits $ 462 » 070 

Travel 683 

Transportation 10,420 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 473,086 

Printing and Reproduction 255 

Other Services 10,761 

Supplies and Materials 32,495 

Depreciati'xt ' 12,172 

Otner* 322,111 

TOTAL $ 1,326,061 

• Includes Administrative Support Services, Transfers, Other Cost 
Allocations, and Engineering Service Charges. 

4» Annual Volume of Business (copies distributed) 8,938,000 



5* Customers/Msrkets 

«• The White House 

b» Members of Congress 

e* Congressional Constituents 

d* Consulates and Legctlons (U.SJ 

e» Foreign Legations 

f* Library of Congress 

g. National Archives 



Please Notes These figures are estimates of Fiscal Year 1984 costs, facilities, 
and workload, and are intended for internal use only* 
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MAILING FOR OTHER AGENCIES PROGRAM , 

1. Legal Authority . , * 
t. Public Prin;,. J Act of 1895. 

b. United States Code: Title 44, Sections 1701, 1702. 

2. History and Progran) Objectives 

Under the Public Printing Act of 1895, and as subsequently stipulated in Title 
44, the Superintendent of Documents may perform publication distribution 
functions for other Government organizations. Documents receives and 
SVt!^^^^^ processes orders from the public and components of the 
publishing agencies, and performs periodic mailings to predetermined lists of 
recipients, all on a reimbursable basis. The sponsoring agencies supply the 
Sl^^irl* *f regularly by Documents for warehousing and 
distribution charges. Franlced mailing labels may be supplied by the agencies, 
or they may be billed for postage charges, ^ 6 » 

The objective of ihe Mailing for Other Agencies Program is to satisfy the 
requirements of other Federal agencies for distribution of Government 
publications, recovering aU associated costs from the agencies served. 

3. Annual Cost and Resource Utilization 

a. Space/Facilities Used (sq. ft.) 63 523 

b. Personnel Employed (bodies) * 70 
Compensable Worlcyears 65 

c. Costst 

Personnel Compewatlon and Benefits $ J., 365,595 

Travel , 2,460 

Transportation 36,508 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 619,220 

Printing and Reproduction 773 

Other Services 30,468 

Supplies and Materials 137,862 

Depreciation 56 , 552 

Other* 813.567 

TOTAL $ 3,063,003 

• deludes. Administrative tupport Services, Transfers, Other Cost ' 
Allocations, and Engineering Service Ch/jrges. 

Annual Volume of Business (copies distributed) 26,764,000 

5. Customers/Markets 

a. Federal Governme'-jC Agencies 

b. General Public (through the publishing agencies) 

Please Notet These figures are estimates of Fiscal Year 1984 costs, facilities, 
and workload, and are Intended for Internal use only. 
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FEPERAL REGISTER PROGRAM 

1. tegil Authority 

a. Public Printing Act of 189S. 

b. United States Codei Title ii, Sections 1504, iS09» 1702. * 

2. History and Program Objectives 

With the dscontlniwtlon of the Special Sales Program at the end of Fiscal 
Year 1979» Documents established a separate accounting program for chargeif 
Incurred In 'Kstrlbuting the Federal Register. The Register Is one remair -v/ 
publication that Is not priced at • total "cost recovery" level. By authorlt' ^( 
Title 44» the price la set by the Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Register. The Superintendent of Documents deposits all receipts from sales 
of the Register to the credit of the QPO. Documents* costs for sales and 
other distributions of the Federal Register are charged to GPO as a separate 
"reimbursable distribution" progrj|m» although the majority of the distribution 
Is a "by law" obligation for GPO. 

The objective of the Federal Register Program Is to meet all requlrementa 
for statutory distribution and sales of the Federal Register In the most timely 
and cost effective manner possible within statutory and management 
constr/Lnts. 

3. Annual Cost and Resource Utilization 



a. Space/FacIlItlcs Used Csq. ft.) 1,004 

b. Personnel Employed (bodies) 7 
Compensable Workyears * 7 

c« Costs: 

Personnel Compensation and Benefits $ 143,484 

Travel 141 

Transportation 0 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 11,994 

Printing and Reproduction 78 

Other Services 7,509 

Supplies and Materials 2,838 

Depreciation 1,177 

Other* 129tl67 

TOTAL i 296,388 

• Includes Administrative Support Services, Transfers, Oth^r Cost Allocations, 
and Engineering Service Charges. 

4, Annual Volume of Business (copies distributed) 10,714,000 
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5* Cmtomcrs/Mykcti 

t* Members of Congrcts 
b* Fedcrtl Agencies 
e* General Public 

Please notei These figures are estimates of Fiscal Year 1984 costs, facilities, 
and workload, and are Intended for Internal use only. 

CONSUMER INFORMATION (FRJEE) DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 
1. Legal Authority 

a. Public Printing Act of 1895. 

b. United States Code: Title 44, Sections 1701, 1702. 
J» History and Program Obj^tlvcs 

In October 1971, Documents opened their Pueblo, Colorado, distribution 
center to proceta promotional materials and Selected List sales or dera for the 
western part of the country. In 1973, the Pueblo facility took over the 
processing of Consumer Product Information Ordera for the General Services 
Administration, on a reimbursable buls. In April 1979, Documents 
terminated Selected List mailings. Since then, paid and free Consumer 
Information Orders and mailing of Consumer Information Center Catalogs 
have constituted the primary workload at Pueblo. Procejslng of the paid 
orders la accounted for under the General Sales Program. Charges for 
processing free Consumer Information Orders are accounted for under a 
separate reimbursable program, billed to the General Services 
Administration. 

•3. Annual Cost and Resource Utilization 

a. Space/FacIUtles Used (sq. ft.) 74 ,994 

b. Personnel Employed Ot>odlcs) SS 
Compensable Workyears S$ 

c. Costs: 

Personnel Compensation and Benefits $ 1,206,545 

Travel 4^759 

Tra nsportatlon 35 ^ 400 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 1,005,279 

Printing and Reproduction 92,232 

Other Services 55 ^ 426 

Supplies and Materials 14,250 

Depreciation 12,781 

Other* 513.526 

TOTAL $ 2,940,198 

• Includes Administrative Support Services, Transfers, Other Cost 
Allocations, and Engineering Service Charges. 
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4. Annml Vol u rte of Busln«f (copIo distributed) 33»2I1»0D0 

$• Cmtomw/MTkett 

General Servlcet Admtnttr«tton 
b* General Public 



Pleise Wotei These flfures «re estimates of Fiscal Year 1984 costs* ft^^Hltles* 
«nd workloed, and are intended for internal use only* 



CATALOOmO AND INDEXING PROGRAM 
Legal Authority 

a. Public PrintL-v Act of lt9S* 

b. United States Code: Title 44» Sections 719» 1710» 1711» 1901» 1904* 
History and Program Objectivta 

Amonf the rctponslbilltie* assigned to the Superintendent of Documents by 
the Public Printing Act of 1195 were the compilation of Indexes of 
Congressional documents and a monthly catalog of all Government 
publications prlnte1« Theft functions currently are covered by Title 44» 
Sections 1710» and ini» U.S,C. 

Just before the turn ot the twentieth century* Adelaide K. H«sse» a toe 
Angeles librarian^ developed the cataloging system that was adopted as the 
Superintendent of documents Classification System. With a few basic 
alterations^ this system has remained In Use up to the present time. 

The Monthly Cata log and Indexes were composed manually until January 
1974» when compu' r composition was implemented. Cataloging data was 
then entered throu^ ATS terminal keyboards In July 197$, Documents 
Joined the Federal Llbr*^ Committee and» throii«h their FELLTKK Network, 
began entering data I * ihe OCLC computer system In Columbus, Ohio* 
Documents librarians I been able to create catalog records In an on-line 
Interactive mode slnc^ that time* Also, other OCLC subscribers can have 
immediate access to the GPO catalog records throu^ their local terminals* 

For the last few years Documents hat been exploring the feasibility of 
developing an In-house automated cataloging system* The concept calls for 
heater control over the data. Increased speed dnd efficiency In cataloging,, 
creation of a Federal documents data base, and eventual sharing of the 
systems for research ftnd cooperatUii cataloging* 
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The objective of the Cataloging and Indexing Program is to satisfy 
requirements for Federal documents bibliographic information in the most 
timely and accurate manner consistent with legal and management 
constraints. The cataloging and indexing products of the Superintendent of 
Documents include the following: 

a. The Monthly Catalog or U.S. Government Publications ; Including 
Indexes; plus cumulative seml-annuai, annual, and quinquennial indexes. 

b. List of Classes of U.S. Government Publications. 

c. Cv mulative Finding Aid. House and Senate Bills (Microfiche Format); 
weekly, wain final cumulation at end of each session of Congress. 

3. Annual Cost and Resource Utilization 



a. Space/Facilities Used (sq. ft.) 12, ggl 

b. Personnel Employed (bodies) 50 
CompensAble V/orkyesrs 49 

c. Costs: 

Personnel Compensation andBenefits $ 1,279,997 

Travel 13,391 

Transportation 40 

Rents, Communications, and Utilities 372,073 

Printing and Reproduction 238,796 

Other Services 421,011 

Supplies and Materials 26,081 

Depredation 4,075 

Other* 1,005,138 

TOTAL • $ 3,360,602 

• Includes Administrative Support Services, Transfers, Other Cost 
Allocations, and Engineering Service Charges. 

Annual Volume of Business (pubs cataloged & indexed) 49,000 



5. Customers/Market 

a. General Public 

b. Depository and Other Libraries 

c. Congress 

d. Federal Agencies 

e. Educational Institutions 

f. State and Local Agencies 

g. Bookdealers and Businesses 



Please Note: These figures are estimates of Fiscal Year 1984 costs, facilities, 
£ind workload, and are Intended for Internal use only. 
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APPENDIX II 




West Virginia University 



Evansdale Utnry 
304 29><»39 
304 293^3/6 



P.O. Box 6105 

Morpniown. WV 26506-6105 



July 19, 1987 



The Honorable Doug Valgren» Chairman 
Subcomslttee on Science » Research 

and Technology 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Raybum Building 
Washington » D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Walgren: 

Thank you for Inviting ne to testify before the Subcoaoiittee on 
H.R* 1615» H.R. 2159 and other questions of Federal Inforaatlon Resources 
Policy* I genuinely appreciate both the opportunity to testify on behalf 
of the Aaerican Library Association and your generosity in extending «y 
time for oral testimony* 

Tou have done a great service to researchers In both the public and 
private sectors and to American industry through your efforts to keep 
reports of Federally- sponsored research accessible and affordable* Older 
research is being re-utilized throug;b such innovative efforts as the 
prop fan jet engine* I also suspect that the Navy is currently finding 
such research useful as it explores the use of blimps as extended-duty 
AWACS surveillance stations* 

We need to make naximus use of our resources, including research done 
at Federal expense, to remain coiq>etitive in the years ahead* The Admlnis* 
tration*s unfortunate effort to "privatize" the KTIS and other Federal 
Information services would, regrettably, squander this resource by 
jeopardizing its long-term preservation, its intellectual accessibility 
through sound indexing, and its affordability for innovative researchers 
in small firms and academia* 

The public and private sectors both have legitimate roles in providing 
access to Federally-sponsored research* Neither should attempt to dupli- 
cate successful, affordable services being offered by the other* The 
American Chemical Society is an excellent example of a user-oriented infor- 
mation service with a long track record of delivering information to 
libraries and end-users at reasonable prices* It would be foolish and 
wasteful ^or the Federal Govemnent to di^licate services already offered 
by the ACS* On the other hand, the U*S. Government should not be discouraged 
from continuing a successful ser/ice, such as the KTIS, by self-serving 
complaints of "unfair competition" from would-be vendors among the more 
profit-oriented information services* 
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In the long run, I would hope that the public and private sectors could 
work together to Identify national Information needs, then develop flexible 
lnfor»atlon services to neet those needs* Your Initiatives and the 
SubcoojBlttee's hearings have moved us toward such an agenda. Again, my very 
sincere thanks for your perseverance in this area, your sensitivity to the 
important role of depository and other libraries in providing access to 
technical information, and your kindness to me as a witness. Please let me 
know if there is anything further I can do to assist you or the Subcommittee 
on these questions. Th«i work you have already done is tremendously important 
to our conpetitive future, and I shall follow the Subcommittee's activities 
with great interest. 



Sincerely yours. 




Harold B. Shill 

Evansdale Librarian/Assoc. Prof. 
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National Federation of Federal Employees 





lames M. Pdrcc • President 
Abraham Oriofsky • Secretory TVwsurer 



HR-BM-701541 



In rtpty refer to: 



June 26, 1987 



The Honorable Doug Walgren 

Chfiirman, Subcommittee on Science, Research 

and Technology 
House Conunlttee on Science, Spnce, and Technology 
2319 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Chairman Walgren: 

on behalf of the National Federation of Federal Employees, which 
represents the employees at the National Technical Information 
Service, I would like to offer the following comments and sugges- 
tions regarding H.R. 2159, which would make NTIS a government 
corporation: 

H. R. 2159 specifically provides for workers' compensation coverage 
by referring to Section 81 of Title 5, U.S. Code. In addition, the 
bill maintains Civil Service Retirement System and Federal Employees 
Retirement System coverage for employees of the corporation. 

However, the bill Is silent with regard to the following critical 
benefits of Federal employment: 

I. Chapter 86, Title 5, U.S. Code, which provides Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance to employees; 

2. Chapter 89, Title 5, U.S. Code, which provides health Insurance 
to employees under the Federal Employees Health Benefits 



3. Chapter 75, Title 5, U.S. Code, which provides employees appeal 
rights to the Merit Systems Protection Board In cases of adverse 



Program; 



action; 



1016 16th Street. NWt Washington. DC 20036; Phone: (202) 862-4400 
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4. Chapter 43, Title 5, U*S. Code, which provides for a performance 
appraisal system for employees, and appeal rights of actiSJs 
based on unacceptable performance? 

5. Chapter 71, Title 5, U*S* Code, which provides for collective 
bargaining in the Federal sector. 

!^PpSpr:,?^r«^"^^"^ 2^ "-^^ ^159 is to change the status of NTIS from 
Pff^rf ni ^°:^^"«»f"t ^^ency to a U.S. Corporation with no adverse 
anPoifininS^-f"^^?^^^^' NPFE urges the Committee to reference 
specifically the above provisions when considering amendments to the 
bill. In order to accomplish these objectives, it would only he 
necessary to establish the corporation as an -igency« for purpoLs 
SLn?nS^^^^! ^"^ employees of the Corporation ^af^ ^^ 

"employees" for purposes of chapters 75, 87, and 89. 

I?Kf^j.S®f^^^Il^^.*^^f®^4!®^ efforts of the conunittee to prohibit 
to wor^in^'^'^f^^" ^° privatize NTIS, and we look^fortard 

l?c;S ^i;^ ^° "^^^ technical corrections to H.R. 

npppU JL^o^.^r^ any questions, please contact Beth Moten of 
NFFB's legislative staff at (202) 862-4437. 
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7k* jocMjr «f MMMgr 




COUHOIOF SOEMfinC SOCEIT PRESIDDnS 



Position StttMMnt 
Council of Scientific Society Presidents 

Proposed Legleietlon on 
GovernMtnt Infornatlon Agency 

The Council of Scientific Society Prttldentt (CSSP) endorsee 
the following genersi principles with respect to Bills H.R.1615 snd 
H.R.1616 on the subject of Access to Federsi Government Infornstlon, 
Introduced by Representstlve G«orge E. Brown, Jr. 

1. Infomstlon collected by the Federsi Governoent Is sn 
Invslusble resource for the econony snd for society. 
Leglslstion thst prcaotes full utiiizstlon of this 
resource deserves the support of the scientific 
coMMxnlty. 

2. Access to unclsssif led, non-proprietary or non-private 
Information collected by the Federsi Government must be 
uninhibited. Open sccess to this Informstion is s 
citizen's right in s free society snd Is essentlsl to the 
schlevement of nstlonsi gosls. 

3. The Federsi Government hss s responsibility to Insure 
thst the Informstlon It collects Is dissemlnsted 
effectively. 

In light of these general principles, CSSP further ssserts thst 
sny leglslstion In this sres should embody certsin policies: 

1. Access to Federsi Government Informstlon should be 
simple snd economicsl . The Informstlon Itself should 
b« sccurste snd timely. 

2. Collection of Information by the Federsi Government 
muet btt sdequstely funded, partlculsriy when the 
Federsi Government Is the only body sble to obtsin the 
Informstlon. 

3. The Federsi Government should develop indexes snd 
sbstrscts of Its source meter Is is so thst Informstlon 
seekers csn esslly snd effectively retrieve whet they 
need. 



1 155 16m St.. N.W. ^shlngton. O.C. 20036 (202) 6724452 

M M H*>*M «• 
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4. F«d«r«l GovarnMnt Inforwtlon must b« archived even If 
the .rchlvlng ..tlvlty c.nnot b. «.de »e I ?-,uppir M nS 
.Inc. futur. netd. for th. lnfor«.tlon c.nnot'Si "nJiclpated. 

8. Federal GovernMnt InfornKtlon must be narkated t6 
«?" Tth^rn^'n':* '"^ »° 

1. Pattaga of the l^plslatlon must not Do allowed to 
reduce funding of Information collection activities 
3spec ally government statistics, which are already' 
woef u 1 1 y unde r funded . « • i roaay 

^' J-LSIS*^!!^ "^"^ Intermediary 
clullf T '"^o'-n'itlon and the agencies that 

Ucl Vn laol»l«tlon Should require the Informs- 

i?m.f2 ?h 2 S'^lf'?* Interpreting data 

Ing J^MclI provided by the collect- 



3. 



Funding of the agency as proposed In the leglsla'^lon 

c^fri;? Z^?!"'" *o •ccomplish the objectives 

cenirai to its purposes: 

(a) centralized and improved Indexing wrvlces; 

(b) research Into better abstracting schemes ^nd 
Impiementttlon of these Improved schemes; 

(c) developing standards for Information Inter- 
change or, at a minimum, of standards for 
specifying document and data formats. 

^* no** offers -valued added- services 

connected with Federal Government data bases. The 
legislation should encourage these complementary 
private sector activities and not Impede them. 

^' ISnnotTin^^'^'T"^ ["formation Agency- has negative 
connotations such as Invasion of privacy. A more 
appropriate name, without these connotations, should be 
selected. 
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APPENDIX III 



100th congress 

1st Session 



H.R.2159 



To amend the Stevenson-Wydler Art to establish the National Technical Informa- 
tion Corporation as a wholly cwned Government corporation under the 
direction and supervision of the Secretary of Commeroo. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Apbil 23, 1987 

Mr. Waloben introduced the following bill; which was referred to the C'^mmittee 
on Science, Space, and Technology 



A BILL 

To amend the Steven«on-Wydler Act to establish the National 
Technical Infonnation Corporation as a wholly-owned Gov- 
ernment corporation under the direction and supervision of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 ttves of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "National Technical Infor- 
6 mationActof 1987". ■ 

6 SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT OP CORPORATION. 

7 (a) In General.— The Stevenson-\7ydler Teclniology 

8 Innovation Act of 1980 is amended by redesignating sections 

310 
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1 17 and 18 as sections 18 and 19, respectively, and by insert- 

2 ing after section 16 the following new section: 

3 "SEC 17. NATIONAL TECHNICAL INFORMATION CORPORA- 
* TION. 

5 "(a) Establishment of Cobpobation.— There is 

6 hereby established a body corporate under the direction and 

7 supervision of the Secretary to be known as the National 

8 Technical Information Corporation (hereinafter referred to as 

9 the 'Corporation'). The Corporation shall be a wholly owned 

10 Government corporation subject to the Government Corpora- 

11 tion Control Act (31 U.S.C. 9101 et seq.), except as other- 

12 wise provided in this section. 

18 "(b) SuccEssiON.-The Corporation shall have perpet- 

14 ual succession imless dissolved by an Act of Congress. 

15 "(c) PsmciPAL OFFiCE.-The Corporation shall have 

16 its principal office either in the District of Columbia or in 

17 Virginia and shall be deemed, for purposes of venue in civil 

18 actions, to be a resident of the District of Columbia. The 

19 Corporation may establish offices in such other place or 

20 places as it may deem necessary or appropriate in the con- 

21 duct of its business. 

22 "(d) Genbbal POWBBS.-The Corporation shall have 

23 the following powers: 

24 "(1) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; 
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1 ''(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal by)aws, rules, 

2 and regulations govermng the conduct of its business 

3 and the performance of powers and duties granted to 

4 or imposed upon it by law; 

5 "(8) to sue and be sued in its corporate name (and 

6 liability for judgments against the Corporation shall be 

7 limited solely to the assets of the Corporation); 

8 "(4) to have the priority of the United States with 

9 respect to the payment of debts out of bankrupt, insol- 

10 vent, or decedent's estates; 

11 ''(5) to appoint and fix the compensation, in ac- 

12 cordance with the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 

13 chapter 53 of title 5 of the United States Code, of such 

14 officers, attorneys, agents, and employees as may be 

15 necessary for the conduct of its business, define their 

16 authority and duties, and delegate to them such of the 

17 powers vested in the Corporation as the Administrator 

18 may decide without regard to any administratively im- 

19 posed limits on the number or ^rrstde of personnel; 

20 ''(6) to acquire by purchase, lease, condemnation, 

21 or donation such real or personal property or any inter- 

22 est therein, and sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such 

23 real and personal property, as the Corporation consid- 

24 ers necessary for the efficient conduct of its business 

25 without regard to the provisions of the Federal Proper- 
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1 


ana iianuiusirauve oervices Act of 1949 (40 u.o.C 


2 


* 1 i~^;ji>;, excepi tnat purcnases and contracts for the 


3 


tuiisuiicuon, mainicnance, or operation of facilities m 


4 


excess 01 #ou^uw> other tiian for personal services, 


5 


maae oy ine trorporation, snail be made after advertis- 


6 


m sucn manner ana at sucn times suiticiently m 


7 


aavance oi opening oios as will assure opportunity for 


8 




9 


(7) to accept gifts or donations of services, or of 


10 


propeny, real, personal, or mued, tangible or mtangi- 


11 


uic, u< uu ui oiiy ui me purposes nerem autnonzeQi 


12 


vo; M) enter mio ana perform such contracts, 


13 


leases, cooperative agreements, and other transactions 


14 


Its limy oe necessary m ine conduct of its business and 


15 

Xc/ 


on sucn terms as it may deem appropriate, with any 


16 

xv 


agency or mstrumentaiity of the Umted States, or with 


17 

X f 


any btate, territory, or possession, or with any pohtical 


1R 

xO 


subdivision thereof, or with any person^ firm, associa- 


19 


tion, or corporation; except that no contract for the 


20 


purpose of obtaining funds or other financial instru- 


21 


ments or assistance shall be entered into by or on 


22 


behalf of the Corporation unless expressly authorized in 


23 


this Act; 
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1 **(9) to retain and utilize its revenues and receipts 

2 for any of the purpi^ses of the Corporation (notwith- 

3 standing the limitations of section 13(a)(4)); 

4 ''(10) to levy reasonable fees for its products and 

5 services so as to enable the Corporation to operate on 

6 a self-sustaining nonprofit basis without cost to the 

7 Treasury (but such fees may be waived for products or 

8 services furnished to any agency or instrumentality of 

9 the United States, or for publications which are distrib- 

10 uted pursuant to reciprocal arrangements for the ex- 

11 change of information, or which arc otherwise issued 

12 primarily for the general benefit of the public); 

13 **(11) to borrow money only from the Federal Pi- 

14 nancing Bank, in accordance with the provisions of the 

15 Federal Rnancing Bank Act of 1973 (12 U.S.C. 2281 

16 et seq.), and to issue such obligations as it determines 

17 to be necessary to cany out the purposes of this sec- 

18 tion (but the amount of such obligations outstanding at 

19 any one time shall not exceed $10,000,000 for pur- 

20 poses related to the business of the Corporation and 

21 $10,(XX),(X)0 for modernization of equipment); 

22 ^'(12) to determine the character of and the neces- 

23 sity for its obligations and expenditures and the 

24 manner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and 

25 paid, subject to the provisions of this Act and other 
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1 


provisions of law specifically applicable to Government 


2 


corporations; 


3 


"(13) to execute, in accordance with its bylaws, 


4 


rules, and regtilations, all instruments necessary and 


5 


appropriate in the exercise of any of its powers; 


6 


"(14) to settle and adjust claims held by the Cor- 


7 


poration against other persons or parties and claims by 


8 


other persons or parties against the Corporation, other 


9 


than claims cognizable under the tort claims proce- 


10 


dures in chapter 171 of title 28, United States Code 


11 


(with respect to which the Corporation will be repre- 


12 


sented by the Attorney General); and 


13 


"(15) to take such actions as may be necessary or 


14 


appropriate to carry out the powers herein or hereafter 


15 


specifically conferred upon the Corporation. 


16 


"(e) Management.— (1)(A) The management of the 



17 Corporation shall be vested in an Administrator who shall be 

18 appointed by the President, by and with the advice and eon- 

19 sent of the Senate, for a term of six years. Any Administrator 

20 appointed to fill a vacancy in that position prior to the expira- 

21 tion of the term for which his predecessor was appointed 

22 shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. The Ad- 

23 ministrator shall be compensated at the rate provided in level 

24 IV of the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 53 1 6). 
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1 "(B) The Administrator shall report to the Secretary in 

2 the most direct manner consistent with his position in the 

3 Department. 

4 "(2) The Administrator shall designate an officer of the 

5 Corporation to act as Administrator in the event of the Ad- 

6 ministrator's absence or incapacity. 

7 "(3) In the event that the effective date of the establish- 

8 ment of the Corporation occurs before the Administrator 

9 takes office, the Director of the National Technical Informa- 

10 tion Service shall serve as Acting Adniinistrator until the 

11 Administrator takes office. 

12 "(0 Legal Actions Involving The Cobpoba- 

13 TION.— (1)(A) If the Corporation engages in or adheres to 

14 any action, practice, or policy inconsistent with the provi- 

15 sions of this Act, or if the Corporation or any other person 

16 violates any provision of this Act or obstructs or interferes 

17 with any activity authorized by this Act, or refuses, fdls, or 

18 neglects to discharge its duties under this Act, or threatens 

19 any such violation, obstruction, interference, refusal, f^ure, 

20 or neglect, the District Court of the United States for any 

21 district in which the Corporation or such other person resides 

22 or may be found shall have jurisdiction, except as otherwise 

23 provided by law, upon petition of the Attorney General, or 

24 upon petition by the Comptroller General of the United 
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1 States, to grant such relief as may be necessary or appropri- 

2 ate to prevent or terminate such conduct or threat. 

3 ''(B) Nothing contained in this section shall be construed 

4 as relieving any person of any punishment, liability, or sanc- 

5 tion which may be imposed otherwise than under this Act. 

6 ''(C) Nothing in this section shall be deemed or con- 

7 strued to prevent the enforcement of the other provisions of 

8 this Act by appropriate officers of the United States. 

9 "(2) District courts of the United States constituted 

10 under chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, and courts 

11 constituted under section 22 of the Organic Act of Guam (48 

12 U.S.C. 1424), section 21 of the Revised Organic Act of the 

13 Virgin Islands (48 U.S.C. 1611), section 1 of title 3 of the 

14 Canal Zone Code, and the first section of the Act entitled 

15 "An Act to create the District Court for the Northern Mari- 

16 ana Islands, implementing article IV of the Covenant to Es- 

17 tablish a Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands in 

18 Political Union with the United States of America", ap- 

19 proved November 8, 1977 (91 Stat. 1265), shaU have origi- 

20 nal jurisdiction of all civil actions against the Corporation; 

21 except that (A) the tort claims procedures in chapter 171 of 

22 title 28, United States Code, shaU apply to the Corporation 

23 as if it were a Federal agency and any judgment or compro^ 

24 mised claim resulting from any action thereunder shall be 

25 paid by the Corporation Lom its funds, and (B) the Corpora- 
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1 tion shall be liable for contract claims only if such claims are 

2 based upon a written contract to which the Corporation is an 

3 executing party. 

4 "(g) Advisoby Boabd.— (1) There is established the 

5 Advisory Board of the National Technical Information Cor- 

6 poration which shall be composed of a chairman and four 

7 members appointed by the Secretary. The members shall be 

8 appointed for terms of five years each; except that, of the 

9 members first appointed under this subsection, one shall be 

10 appointed for a term of one year, one for a term of two years, 

11 one for a term of three years, and one for a term of four 

12 years, as designated by the Secretary at the time of such 

13 appointment. Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 

14 ring before the expiration of the term for which his or her 

15 predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remain- 

16 der of such term. Each member of the Advisory Board shall 

17 be a citizen of the United States. Upon the expiration of his 

18 or her term of office a member shall continue to serve until 
" 19 the member's successor is appointed. 

20 "(2) In appointing members of the Advi. ory Board the 

21 Secretary shall solicit recommendations from the majo* users 

22 and beneficiaries of the Corponition's services and select indi- 

23 viduals experienced ir providing or utilizing technical 

24 information. 
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1 "(3) The Advisory Board shall review the genera! poli- 

2 cies and operations of the Corporation, including policies in 

3 connection with fees and charges for its services, and advise 

4 the Secretary and the Administrator with respect thereto. 

5 "(4) The Advisory Board shall meet at the call of the 

6 Secretary, but not less often than once each six months. 

7 "(5) All official meetings of the Advisory Board shall be 

8 prec-ded by reasonable public notice and shall be open to 

9 public observation; except that the chairman may close a 

10 meeting to the pubUc if it is probable that the meeting wiil 

11 include a discussion of — 

12 "(A) information likely to impede full, free, and 

13 fair competition for contracts relating to goods or serv- 

14 ices purchased by or provided by the Corporation, or 

15 "(B) information or matters exempted from public 

16 disclosure pursuant to paragraph (1), (2), (4), (5), or (6) 

17 of section 552b(c) of title 5, United States Code. 

18 "(6) Each member of the Advisory Board shall receive 

19 per diem compensation from funds available to the Corpora- 

20 tion, at a rate not in excess of the per diem equivalent to the 

21 maximum scheduled rate of the General Schedule, when ac- 

22 tually engaged in the performance of duties vested in the 

23 Advisory Board. Each member of the Advisory Board shaU 

24 be reimbursed, in accordance with section 5703 of title 5, 

25 United States Code (but from funds available to the Corpora- 
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1 tion), for per diem, travel, subsistence, and other necessary 

2 expenses incurred by the member in the performance of such 

3 duties* 

4 "(h) Annual Audit. — The Corporation's financial 

5 statements shall be audited annually in accordance with sec- 

6 tion 9105 of title 31, United States Code. 

7 "(i) Annual Rbpobt.— Not later than 90 days foUow- 

; 

8 ing the close of each fiscal year, the Secretary shall transmit 

9 to the Congress a detailed report of the Corporation's oper- 

10 ations during the previous year which shall include a summa- 

11 ry of the Corporation's operating and financial performance, 

12 the report and recommendations of the auditor imder subsec- 

13 tion (h), and a summary of the Corporation's planned capital 

14 improvements. 

15 "(j) CONTEIBUTIONS TO ReTIEBMBNT AND DiSABIL- 

16 ITY AND Employees' Compensation Funds.— The Cor- 

17 poration shall contribute to the civil service retirement and 

18 disability fund, on the basis of annual bUlings as determmed 

19 by the Office of Personnel Management, for the Govern- 

20 ment's share of the cost of the civil service retirement system 

21 applicable to the Corporation's employees and their benefici- 

22 aries. The Corporation shall also contribute to the employees' 

23 compensation fun^^, on the basis of annual bUlings as deter- 

24 mined by the Secretary of Labor, for the benefit payments 

25 made from such fund on account of the Corporation's employ- 
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1 ees. The annual billings shall also include a statement of the 

2 fair portion of the cost of administration of the respective 

3 funds, which shall be paid by the Corporation into the Treas- 

4 ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

5 "(k) Functions of the National Technical In- 

6 formation Corporation. — The Corporation is authorized 

7 and directed — 

8 "(1) to establish and maintain a permanent reposi- 

9 tory and central clearinghouse for the collection and 

10 dissemination of nonclassified scientific, technical, and 

11 engineering information; 

12 "(2) to search for, collect, categorize, coordinate, 

13 integrate, record, index, and catalog such information 

14 from whatever sources, foreign and domestic, that may 

15 be available, and to cooperate and coordinate its oper- 

16 ations with other government information programs; 

17 "(3) to make such information available in a 

18 timely manner to indusUy and business, to State and 

19 local governments, to other agencies of the Federal 

20 Government, and to the general public, through the 

21 preparation of abstracts, digests, translations, bibliogra- 

22 phies, indexes, and microfilm and other reproduction 

23 for distribution either directly or by utilization of busi- 

24 ness, trade, technical, and scientific publications and 

25 services; 
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1 ""(4) to make its bibliographic information products 

2 (including but not limited to catalogs, indexes, ab- 

3 stracts, and newsletters) available in a timely manner 

4 to depository libraries as a part of the Depository Li- 

5 braiy Program of the Government Printing Office, to 

6 the extent that such information was being made avail- 

7 able for th?s purpose on the date of the enactment of 

8 this section. 

9 "(5) to effect, within the limits of its authority as 

10 now or hereafter defined by law, and with the consent 

11 of competent authority, the removal of restrictions on 

12 the dissemination of scientific and technical data where 

13 consideration of national security permit the release of 

14 such data for the benefit of industry and business; 

15 "(6) to acquire and license Government-owned 

16 patents with significant conmiercial potential; 

17 "(7) to provide accoimting and production services 

18 to Federal agencies and technical assistance for the 

19 Agency for International Development's efforts to 

20 transfer United States scientific and technical informa- 

21 tion to developing countries; 

22 "(8) to perform the functions heretofore exercised 

23 by the National Technical Information Service under 

24 section 10(d); 
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1 "(9) to perform the functions delegated by the 

2 Secretary to the National Technical Information Serv- 

3 ice pursuant to section 2(d) of the Japanese Technical 

4 Literature Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-382); 

5 "(10) to serve as a clearinghouse, in conjunction 

6 with the private sector as appropriate, for information 

7 regarding the planned translation into English of tm- 

8 classified foreign scientific and technical information; 

9 "(11) to refer to the armed services all scientific 

10 and technical information coming to the Corporation's 

11 attention which it deems to have an immediate or po- 

12 tential practical military value of significance, and to 

13 refer to the heads of other Government agencies such 

14 scientific and technical information as relates to activi- 

15 ties within the primary responsibUity of such agencies; 

16 "(12) to implement new methods or media for the 

17 dissemination of scientific and technical information; 

18 "(13) to perform all other fimctions heretofore ex- 

19 ercised by the National Technical Information Service; 

20 and 

21 "(14) to exercise any other fimction necessary and 

22 proper to carry out this section, to the extent that au- 

23 thority to exercise such function is expressly or im- 

24 pliedly provided by this section. 
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1 (2) The Act of September 9, 1950 (15 U.S.C. 1151- 

2 1157) is repealed. 

3 SEC. 3. TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS. 

4 (a) National Technical Information Service 

5 Superseded. — The National Technical Information Corpo- 

6 ration shall supersede and replace the National Technical In- 

7 formation Service heretofore operating within the Depart- 

8 ment of Commerce, and shall assume and perform all func- 

9 tions heretofore vested in, delegated to, or otherwise being 

10 performed by such Service. All references to the National 

11 Technical Information Service in any law, regulation, or doc- 

12 ument shall (from and after the effective date of this Act) be 

13 deemed to he. references to the Corporation. 

14 (b) Transfer op Personnel, Records, Etc.— All 

15 personnel employed in connection with, and the assets, liabU- 

16 ities, contracts, records, unexpended balance of appropria- 

17 tions, authorizations, allocations, and other funds which the 

18 Secretary determines to have been employed, held, used, 

19 arising from, avaUable to, or to be made available in connec- 

20 tion viath, any functions of the National Technical Informa- 

21 tion Service which are vested in the Corporation by or pursu- 

22 ant to this Act shall be transferred to the Corporation. 

23 (c) Continuation of Pending Proceedings.— No 

24 suit, action, or other proceeding begun by or against any offi- 

25 cer in his or her capacity as an officer of the Department of 
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1 Commerce or the National Technical Information Service 

2 shall abate by reason of the vesting of any function in the 

3 Corporation by or pursuant to this Act. No cause of action by 

4 or against the Secretary, or by or against any officer of the 

5 Department of Commerce, shall abate by reason of the vest- 

6 ing of any function in the Corporation by or pursuant to this 

7 Act. 

8 (d) All regulations issued by the National Technical In- 

9 formation Service, and all regulations issued by the Secretary 

10 of Commerce in connection with functions vested in the Cor- 

11 poration by or pursuant to this Act, shall continue in effect 

12 until modified or repealed by the Corporation. 

13 SEC. 4. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

14 All of the provisions of this Act (including the amend- 

15 ments made by section 2) shall become effective 30 days after 

16 the taking of office by the Administrator of the National 

17 Technical Information Corporation, but in no event later than 

18 October 1, 1988. 
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100th congress If Tr\ i*H ^ 

18TSE88I0N lOlD 

To establish the Oovcmmcnt Information Agency to enhance the economie, 
scientific, and teehnological position of the United States by acquiring, 
processing, and distributing the fruits of federally performed and federally 
sponsored research, development, and analysis, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Maxch 16, 1987 

Mr. Bbown of California (for himself, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. Solabz, 
Mr. Bosfis of Tennessee, Mr. Garcia, and Mrs. Boxeb) introduced the fol- 
lowng bill; which was referred jointly to the Committees on Government 
Operations, Rules, and Science, Space, and Technology' 



A BILL 

To establish the Government Information Agency to enhance 
the economic, scientific, and technological position of the 
United States by acquiring, processing, and distributing the 
fruits of federally performed and federally sponsored 
research, development, and analysis, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa^ 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
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1 TITLE I— GOVERNMENT 

2 INFORMATION AGENCY 

3 PART A— ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCY 

4 SEC 101. DEFINITIONS. 

5 For purposes of this title: 

6 (1) The term "Administrator" means the Adminis- 

7 trator of the Government Information Agency appoint- 

8 ed under section 103. 

9 (2) The term "Agency" means the Government 

10 Information Agency isstablished under section 102. 

11 (3) The term "Federal agency" has the same 

12 meaning as is given to the term "agency" in section 

13 551(1) of title 5, United States Code; except that such 

14 term also includes the Congress and all other authori- 

15 ties in the legislative branch of the Government. 

16 (4) The term "function" means any duty, obliga- 

17 tion, power, authority, responsibility, right, privilege, 

18 activity, or program. 

19 (5) The term "Government information" means 

20 all scientific, technical, business, and economic informa- 

21 tion and data (in any form) which is in the possession 

22 or control of any Federal agency or is obtained by any 

23 Federal agency from a State or local government, a 

24 foreign entity, or any other public or private source, 

25 and which pertains to or derives from federally per- 
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1 formed or federally sponsored research, development, 

2 or analysis or incorporates the results of such research, 

3 development, or anaJysis, other than information— 

4 (A) which is classified; 

5 (B) which is provided to the Federal agency 

6 by a contractor in connection with a contract en- 

7 tered into with such agency, including but not 

8 limited to information which constitutes trade se- 

9 crets within the meaning of applicable Federal 

10 law; or 

11 (C) the sale, disclosure, or distribution of 

12 which is otherwise prohibited or restricted by ap- 

13 plicable Federal law or by regulations duly pro- 

14 mulgated thereunder. 

15 SEC. 102. ESTABLISHMENT. 

16 There is hereby established, as an independent estab- 

17 lishment of the Federal Government, the Government Infor- 

18 mation Agency. 

19 SEC. 103. OFFICERS. 

20 (a) Administrator.— (1) The Agency shall be admin- 

21 istered by an Administrator, who shall be appointed by the 

22 President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

23 The Administrator shall be an individual with demonstrated 

24 ability in — 
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1 (A) computer science, information science, or li- 

2 brary science; and 

3 (B) printing and publishing. 
4\ (2) The Administrator shall— 

5 (A) carry out the mission and functions of the 

6 Agency, including all functions transferred to the Ad- 

7 ministrator or the Agency by this title; 

8 (B) have principal responsibility for activities in- 

9 volved in the sale of Government information to the 

10 public; and 

11 (C) have authority and control oyer all personnel, 

12 programs, and activities of the Agency. 

13 (b) Deputy Administratob.— There shall be in the 



14 Agency a Deputy Administrator, who shall possess the same 

15 credentials as those required of the Administrator under sub- 

16 section (a)(1) and shall be appointed by the President, by and 

17 with the advice and consent of the Senate. The Deputy Ad- 

18 ministrator shall perform such functions as the Administrator 

19 shall prescribe. The Deputy Administrator shall act for and 

20 perform the functions of the Administrator during the ab- 

21 sence or disabUity of the Administrator, or in the event of a 

22 vacancy in the office of the Administrator. 

23 • (c) Associate Administkatoes.— Each of the major 

24 programs of the Agency shall be directed by an Associate 

25 Administrator who shall be designated by the Administrator. 
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1 SEC. 104. MISSION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE AGENCY. 

2 (a) In General. — It shall be the mission of the Agency 

3 to enhance the economic, ocientific, and technological posi- 

4 tion of the United States by acquiring, processing, and selling 

5 primarily the fruits of federally performed and federally spon- 

6 sored research, development, and analysis. 

7 (b) Specific Functions. — In carrying out the mission 

8 of the Agency, the Administrator shall — 

9 (1) collect Government information (in electronic 

10 form to the maximum extent possible) in the manner 

11 provided by section 107 and through other appropriate 

12 means; 

13 (2) establish and maintain an electronic biblio- 

14 graphic database of all Government information collect- 

15 ed, along with such other records, libraries, and compi- 

16 lations of Government information as may be necessary 

17 or appropriate, utilizing the best available technology 

18 for this purpose; and 

19 (3) make such information available to business 

20 and industrial concerns, academic institutions, other 

21 Federal agencies. State and local agencies, and the 

22 general public, and to foreign governments and other 

23 foreign entities to the extent not Inconsistent with ap- 

24 plicable treaties and international agreements, on rea- 

25 sonable terms and conditions and upon payment of rea- 
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1 sonable fees and charges determined in accordance 

2 with this title. 

3 (c) Foreign Infoemation. — ^To the maximum extent 

4 possible (and utilizing international agreements, direct pur- 

5 chases, and other means), the Agency shall also collect, 

6 maintain, and make available (in the manner described in 

7 subsection (b)) information on the results of foreign research, 

8 development, and analysis, with the particular objective of 

9 ensuring that American enterprises and other entities will 

10 have available to them the information necessary to keep 

1 1 abreast of foreign competition. 

12 SEC. 105. FUNDING OF AGENCY FUNCTIONS. 

13 (a) Establishment of Revolving Fund. — There is 

14 hereby established in the Treasury a revolving fund to pro- 

15 vide working capital for the Agency. Such fund shall be 

16 available to the Administrator, without fiscal year limitation, 

17 for payment of the costs incurred by the Agency in carrying 

18 out its functions under this title, includiiig expenses incuired 

19 for necessary technological improvements and for the mainte- 

20 nance and operation of such common administrative services 

21 as the Administrator may find to be desirable in the interest 

22 of economy and efficiency. 

23 (b) Capital of Fund. — The capital of the fund shall 

24 consist of — 
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1 (1) the amount initially appropriated pursuant to 

2 section 140(b); 

3 (2) fees and service charges imposed and coUect- 

4 ed, under section 116, for information and services pro- 

5 vided as described in section 104(b)(3); 

6 (3) giits and bequests received imder section 119; 

7 (4) funds accepted from other Federal agencies 

8 under section 120; and 

9 (5) unexpended balances of appropriations trans- 

10 ferred to the Agency under sections 131 and 132 (but 

11 such unexpended balances shall be held in special ac- 

12 counts within the fund and used exclusively for ex- 

13 penses mcurred in performmg the functions, transferred 

14 to the Agency imder section 106, for which the appro- 

15 priations were originally made). 

16 (c) Othbk Cbedits and Reimbuesebient.— The 



17 fund shall also be credited with any other appropriations 

18 made for the purpose of providing working capital to the 

19 Agency, with the fair and reasonable value of such stocks of 

20 supplies, equipment, and other assets and inventories on 

21 order as the Administrator may transfer to the fund, less the 

22 related liabUities and unpaid obligations, and with receipts 

23 from the sale or exchange of property and receipts in pay- 

24 ment for loss or damage to property owned by the Agency. 

25 The fund shall be reimbursed in advance from available funds 
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1 of offices in the Agency, or from other sources, for supplies 

2 and services at rates which will approximate the expenses of 

3 operation, including the accrual of annual leave and the de- 

4 preciation of equipment. 

5 (d) Treatment of Subplus in Fund.— There shall 

6 be covered into the United States Treasury as miscellaneous 

7 receipts any surplus of the fund (all assets, lialQities, and 

8 prior losses considered) above the amounts transferred or ap- 

9 propriated to establish and maintain the fund or otherwise 

10 received by the fund, to the extent the Administrator deter- 

11 mines that such surplus will not be needed for the perform- 

12 ance of the Agency's functions. 

13 SEC. 106. TRANSFERS OF FUNCTIONS. 

14 (a) National Technical Information Service. — 

15 The National Technical Information Service of the Depart- 

16 ment of Commerce is transferred to the Agency. 

17 (b) Functions of Other Federal Agencies.— 

18 There are also transferred to the Administrator all functions 

19 of any other Federal agency which relate to the sale or distri- 

20 bution of Government information to the public (as deter- 

21 mined by the Director of the Office of Management and 

22 Budget) and which are being carried out (immediately prior 

23 to the effective date of this Act) by such agency or its head, 

24 either directly or through one or more subordinate offices or 

25 entities within or under the control of such agency or head. 
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1 SEC. 107. PROVISION OF INFORMATION TO THE ADMINISTRA- 

2 TOR BY FEDERAL AGENCIES. 

3 (a) In General. — Except as provided in subsection (c), 

4 each Federal agency shall provide to the Administrator a 

5 copy of all information developed or received by the Federal 

6 agency in connection with research, development, or analysis 

7 performed or sponsored by that agency, including information 

8 obtained or received pursuant to research, development, or 

9 analysis contracts. Such information shall be so. provided 

10 without cost to the Administrator or the Agency, except that 

11 the Administrator may reimburse the Federal agency provid- 

12 ing the information for the costs of materials and reproduc- 

13 tion. If the information is received or maintained by the Fed- 

14 eral agency in more than one form (such as paper, microfilm, 

15 or electronic information), the Federal agency shall provide 

16 to the Administrator a copy of such information in each such 

17 form. 

18 (b) Distribution Agreements. — Federal agencies 

19 required to provide information to the Administrator under 

20 subsection (a) may enter into agreements with the Adminis- 

21 trator under which the Agency will act a? the primary dis- 

22 tributor of such information on their behalf. 

23 (c) Classified Information. — Subsection (a) does 

24 not apply to classified information. 
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1 PART ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

2 SEain.RULES« 

3 In the performance of the functions of the Administrator 

4 and the Agency, the Administrator is authorized to make, 

5 promulgate, issue, rescind, and amend rules and regulations. 

6 The promulgation of such rules and regulations — 

7 (1) shall be governed by the provisions of chapter 

8 5 of title 5, United States Code; and 

9 (2) shall be after notice and opportunity for full 

10 participation by relevant Federal agencies, State agen- 

11 cies, local governments, regional organizations, au- 

12 thorities, councils, and other interested public and pri- 

13 vate parties. 

14 SEC. 112. DELEGATION. 

15 Except as otherwise provided in this title, the Adminis- 

16 trator may delegate any function to such officers and employ- 

17 ees of the Agency as the Administrator may designate, and 

18 may authorize such successive redelegations of such functions 

19 in the Agency as may be necessaiy or appropriate. No dele- 

20 gation of functions by the Administrator under this section or 

21 under any other provision of this title shall relieve the Ad- 

22 ministrator of^responsibUity for the administration of such 

23 functions. 

24 SEC. 113. PERSONNEL AND SERVICES. 

25 (a) In General.— (1) In the performance of the func- 

26 tions of the Administrator and in addition to the Deputy Ad- 
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1 ministrator provided for by section 103(b), the Administrator 

2 is authorized to appoint, transfer, and fix the compensation of 

3 such officers and employees, including attorneys, as may be 

4 necessary to cany out the functions of the Administrator and 

5 the Agency. Except as otherwise provided by law, such offi- 

6 cers and employees shall be appointed in accordance with the 

7 civil service laws and compensated in accordance with title 5, 

8 United States Code. 

9 (2) The Administrator is authorized to obtain the serv- 

10 ices of experts and consultants in accordance with section 

11 3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

12 (3) The Administrator is authorized to utilize, on a reim- 

13 bursable basis, the services of personnel of any Federal 

14 agency. 

15 (4) The Ad.ministrator is authorized to appomt such ad- 

16 visory committees as may be appropriate for purposes of con- 

17 sultation and advice to the Agency m carrying out the func- 

18 tions of the Agency. 

19 (b) VOLUNTAEY Seevices.— (1) The Administrator is 

20 authorized to accept voluntary and uncompensated services 

21 without regard to the provisions of section 1342 of title 31, 

22 United States Code, if such services will not be used to dis- 

23 place Federal employees employed on a full-time, part-time, 

24 or seasonal basis. 
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1 (2) An individual who provides voluntary services under 

2 paragraph (1) shall not be considered a Federal employee for 

3 any yurpose other than for purposes of chapter 81 of title 5, 

4 United States Code, relating to compensation for work inju- 

5 ries, and chapter 171 of title 28, United States Code, relating 

6 to tort claims. 

7 SEC. 114. CONTRACTS. 

8 The Administrator is authorized, without regard to the 

9 provisions of section 3324 of title 31, United States Code, to 

10 enter into and perform such contracts, cooperative agree- 

11 menis, or other transactions as may be necessary to carry out 

12 the functions of the Administrator and the Agency. The Ad- 

13 ministrator may enter into such contracts, agreements, and 

14 transactions, with any Federal agency or any instrumentality 

15 of the United States, or with any State, territory, or posses- 

16 sion, or with any political subdivision thereof, or with any 

17 person, firm, association, corporation, or educational institu- 

18 tion, on such terms and conditions as the Administrator may 

19 consider appropriate. The authority of the Administrator to 

20 enter into contracts under this section shall be exercised only 

21 to such extent and in such amounts as are provided for in 

22 advance in appropriation Acts. 

23 SEC. 115. USE OF FACILITIES. 

24 Tfiih their consent, the Administrator may, with or 

25 without reimbursement, use the services, equipment, person- 
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1 nel, and facilities oi Federal agencies and other public and 

2 private agencies, and may cooperate with other public and 

3 private agencies and instrumentalities in the use of services, 

4 equipment, personnel, and facilities. The head of each Feder- 

5 al agency shall cooperate fully with the Administrator in 

6 making the services, equipment, personnel, and facilities of 

7 the Federal agency available to the Administrator. The head 

8 of a Federal agency is authorized, notwithstanding any other 

9 provision of law, to transfer to or to receive from the Agency, 

10 without reimbursement, supplies and equipment other than 

11 administrative supplies or equipment. 

12 SEC 116. FEES AND CHARGES. 

13 (a) In General. — Notwithstanding any other provision 

14 of law, the Administrator may establish and impose reasona- 

15 ble fees and charges with respect to the sale of Government 

16 information and with respect to the provision of services and 

17 assistance, and may change and abolish any of such fees and 

18 charges. 

19 (b) Requirement of Deposit.— The Administrator is 

20 authorized to require a deposit before the Administrator pro- 

21 vides any Government information or service or assistance 

22 for which a fee or charge is requir.ed under this section. 

23 (c) Disposition of Moneys Received.— All moneys 

24 received from fees and charges imposed under this section 
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1 shall be deposited in the revolving fund established under sec- 

2 tionl05. 

3 (d) Establishment of Fees and Chabges.— In es- 

4 tablishing reasonable fees and charges under this section, the 

5 Administrator may take into consideration — 

6 (1) the actual costs which will be incurred in 

7 providing Government information or services or 
S assistance; 

9 (2) the efficiency of the Government in providing 

10 such information, services, or assistance; 

11 (3) the portion of the cost that will be incurred in 

12 providing such information, services, or assistance 

13 which may be attributed to benefits for the general 

14 public interest rather than to exclusive benefits for 

15 the person requesting such information, services, or 

16 assistance; 

17 (4) any public service which occurs through the 

18 provision of such information, services, or assistance; 
. 19 and 

20 (5) such other factors as the Administrator consid- 

21 ers relevant. 

22 (e) Refunds of Excess Payments. — In any case in 

23 which the Administrator determines that any person has 

24 made a payment which is not required under this section or 

25 has made a payment which is in excess of the amount re- 
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1 quired under this section, the Administrator, upon application 

2 or otherwise, may cause a refund to be made from applicable 

3 funds. 



4 SEC 117. ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF PROPERTY. 



5 


(a) In Genbeal.— The Administrator is authorized— 


6 


(1) to acquire (by purchase, lease, condesmaiion. 


7 


or otherwise), construct, improve, repair, operate, and 


8 


maintain such real and personal property (including 


9 


paten.s), or any interest therein, within and outside the 


10 


continental United States, as the Administrator consid- 


11 


ers necessary; and 



14 Title to any property or interest therein acquired pursuant to 

15 this section shall be in the United States. 

16 (b) Limitations.— (1) The authority granted by sub- 

17 section (a) of this section shall be available only with respect 

18 to facilities of a special purpose nature that cannot readily be 

19 reassigned from similar Federal activities and are not other- 

20 wise available for assignment to the Agency by the Adminis- 

21 trator of General Services. 

22 (2) The authority of the Administrator to enter into con- 

23 tracts and leases under this section shall be exercised only to 

24 such extent and in such amounts as arc provided for in ad- 

25 vance in appropriation Acts. 



12 



(2) to lease to others such real and personal 



13 



property. 
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1 SEC 118. COPYRIGHTS AND PATENTS. 

2 The Administrator is authorized to acquire any of the 

3 following described rights if the property acquired thereby is 

4 for use in, or is useful to, the performance of functions of the 

5 Administrator or the Agency: 

6 (1) Copyrights, patents, and applications for pat- 

7 ents, designs, processes, specifications, and data. 

8 (2) Licenses under copyrights, patents, and appli- 

9 cations for patents. 

10 (3) Releases, before an action is bro' for past 

1 1 infringement of patents of copyrights. 

1 2 SEC 119. GIFTS AND BFQUESTS. 

13 The Administrator is authorized to accept, hold, admin- 

14 ister, and utilize gifts, donations, or bequests of property, real 

15 0^; personal, tangible or intangible, and contributions of 

16 money for purposes of wding or facilitating the work of the 

17 Administrator or the Agency- For purposes of Federal 

18 income, estate, and gdt taxes, and State taxes, property ac- 

19 cepted under this subsection shall be considered a gdt or be- 

20 quest to the United States. 

21 SEC. 120. TRANSFERS OF FUNDS FROM OTHER FEDERAL 

22 AGENCIES. 

23 The Administrator is authorized to accept transfers from 

24 other Federal agencies of funds which are available to carry 

25 out functions transferred by this title to the Administrator or 
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1 functions assigned by law to the Administrator after the date 

2 of the enactment of this Act. 

3 SEC. 121. SEAL OF AGENCY. 

4 The Administrator shall cause a seal of office to be 

5 made for the Agency of such design as the Administrator 

6 shall approve. Judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

7 SEC. 122. ANNUAL REPORT. 

8 As soon as is practicable after the close of each fiscal 

9 year, the Administrator shall submit to the President a report 

10 on the activities of the Agency during that year. The Presi- 

11 dent shall transmit each such report to the Speaker of the 

12 House of Representatives and the President pro tempore of 

13 the Senate not later than December 31 of each year. 

14 SEC. 123. SALARY OP ADMINISTRATOR AND DEPUTY ADMINIS- 

15 TRATOR 

16 (a) Administbatob.— Section 5315 of title 5, United 

17 States Code, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 

18 following: 

19 "Administrator, Government Information 

20 Agency.". 

21 (b) Deputy Administbatob.— Section 5316 of title 5, 

22 United States Code, is amended by adding at the end thereof 

23 the following: 

24 "Deputy Administrator, Government Information 

25 Agency.". 
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1 



PART C— TRANSITIONAL, SAVINGS, AND 



2 



CONFORMING PROVISIONS 



3 SEC. 131. TRANSFER AND ALLOCATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 



6 employed in connection with, and the assets, liabilities, con- 

7 tracts, property, records, and unexpended balances of appro- 

8 priations, authoiizations, allocations, and other funds em- 

9 ployed, used, held, arising from, avsdlable to, or to be made 

10 available in comiection with the functions and offices trans- 

11 ferred by this title, subject to section 1531 of title 31, United 

12 States Code, shall be transferred to the Administrator. Unex- 

13 pended funds transferred pursuant to this section shall be 

14 used only for the purposes for which the funds were originally 

15 authorized and appropriated. 

16 SEC 132. INCIDENTAL TRANSFERS. 

17 (a) In General. — The Director of the Office of Man- 

18 agement and Budget, at such time or times as the Director 

19 shall provide, is authorized to mako such determinations as 

20 may be necessary with regard to the functions and offices 

21 transferred by this title, and to make such additional inciden- 

22 tal dispositions of personnel, assets, liabilities, grants, con- 

23 tracts, property, recorJs, and imexpended balances of appro- 

24 priations, authorizations, allocations, and other funds held, 

25 used, arising from, available to, or to be made available in 
1 26 connection with such functions and offices, as may be neces- 



4 



AND PERSONNEL 



5 



Except as otherwise provided in this title, the personnel 
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1 saiy to carry out the provisions of this title. The Director 

2 shall provide for such measures and dispositions as may be 

3 necessary to effectuate the purposes of this title. 

4 (b) Tbansfees of SES PosmoNs.-After consulta- 

5 tion with the Director of the Office of Personnel Manage- 

6 ment, the Director of the Office of Management and Budget 

7 is authorized, at such times as the Director of the Office of 

8 Management and Budget may provide, to make such determi- 

9 nations as may be necessary with regard to the transfer of 

10 positions within the Senior Executive Service m comiection 

11 with the functions and offices transferred by this title. 

12 SEC 133. EFFECT ON PERSONNEL. 

IS (a) One-Yeab Peohibition Against Separation 

14 OB Reduction of Teansfeeeed PEESONNSL.-Except as 

15 otherwise provided by this title, the transfer pursuant to this 

16 title of full-time personnel (except special Government em- 

17 ployees) and part-time persomiel holding permanent positions 

18 shall not cause any such employee to be separated or reduced 

19 m grade or compensation for one year after the date of the 

20 transfer of such employee under this title. 

21 (b) Special Ruls foe Certain Appointed Pee- 

22 SONNEL.— Any person who, on the day preceding the effec- 

23 live date of this title, held a position compensated in accord- 

24 ance wth the Executive Schedule prescribed in chapter 53 of 

25 title 5, United States Code, and who, without a break in 
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1 service, is appointed in the Agency to a position having 

2 duties comparable to the duties performed immediately pre- 

3 ceding such appointment, shall continue to be compensated in 

4 the new position at not less than the rate provided for such 

5 previous position, for the duration of the service of such 

6 person in such new position. 

7 SEC 134. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

8 (a) Continuation of Obdbes, Determinations, 

9 Etc.— All orders, determinations, rules, regulations, per- 

10 mits, contracts, certificates, licenses, and privileges that — 

11 (1) have been issued, made, granted, or allowed to 

12 become effective by the Presif^ent, by any Federal 

13 agency or official thereof, or by a court of competent 

14 jurisdiction, in the performance of functions which are 

15 transferred by this title; and 

16 (2) are in effect when this title takes effect, 

17 shall continue in effect according to their terms untU modi- 

18 fied, terminated, superseded, set aside, or revoked in accord- 

19 ance with law by the President, by the Administrator, by a 

20 court of competent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

21 (b) Pending Proceedings.— (1) The provisions of this 

22 title shall not affect any proceedings, includmg notices of pro- 

23 posed rule making, or any application for any license, permit, 

24 certificate, or financial assistance, which may be pending on 

25 the effective date of this title before any Federal agency, or 
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1 any office thereof, with respect to functions transferred by 

2 this title; but such proceedings or applications, to the extent 

3 that they relate to functions transferred, shall be continued. 

4 Orders shall be issued in such proceedings, appeals shall be 

5 taken therefrom, and payments shall be made under such 

6 orders as if this title had not been enacted; and orders issued 

7 in any such proceedings shall continue in effect until modi- 

8 fied, terminated, superseded, or revoked by the Administra- 

9 tor, by a court of competent jurisdiction, or by operation of 

10 law. Nothing iu Lliis subsection prohibits the discontinuance 

11 or modification of any such proceeding under the same terms 

12 and conditions and to the same extent that such proceeding 

13 could have been discontinued or modified if this title had not 

14 been enacted. 

15 (2) The Adniinistrator and the head of each Federal 

16 agency from which functions or offices are transferred by this 

17 title are authorized to issue regulations providing for the or- 

18 derly transfer of proceedings continued under paragraph (1). 

19 (c) Pending Actions.— Except as provided m subsec- 

20 tion(e)— 

21 (1) the provisions of this title do not affect actions 

22 commenced prior to the effective date of this title, and 

23 (2) in all such actions, proceedings shall be had, 

24 appeals taken, and judgments rendered in the same 

25 manner and effect as if this title had not been enacted. 
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1 (d) Actions and Pbocebdings Not to Abate. — No 

2 action or other proceeding commenced by or against any offi- 

3 cer in his official capacity as an officer of any Federal 

4 agency, the functions of which are transferred by this title, 

5 shall abate by reason of the enactment of this title. No cause 

6 of action by or against any Federal agency, the functions of 

7 which are transferred by this title, or by or against any offi- 

8 ccr thereof in his official capacity, shall abate by reason of 

9 the enactment of this title. Causes of action and actions with 

10 respect to a function or office transfcxTcd by this title, and 

11 other proceedings, may be asserted by or against the United 

12 States, or the Administrator, as may be appropriate, and, in 

13 an action pending when this title takes effect, the court may 

14 at any time, on its own motion or that of any party, enter an 

15 order which will give effect to the provisions of this 

16 subsection. 

17 (e) Pabties in Pending Actions.— If, before the date 

18 on which this title takes effect, any Federal agency or any 

19 officer thereof in his official capacity is a party to an action, 

20 and under this title any function of such agency or officer is 

21 transferred to the Administrator, such action shall be contin- 

22 ued with the Agency or Administrator substituted or added 

23 as a party. 

24 (0 Judicial Review. — Orders and actions of the Ad- 

25 ministrator in the exercise of functions transferred by this 
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1 title shall be subject to judicial review to the same extent and 

2 in the same manner as if such orders and actions had been by 

3 the Federal agency, or any office or officer thereof, in the 

4 exercise of such functions imirediately preceding their trans- 

5 fer. Any statutory requirements relating to notice, hearings, 

6 action upon the record, or administrative review that apply to 

7 any function transferred by this title shall apply to the exer- 

8 cise of such function by the Administrator. 

9 SEC 135. SEPARABILITY. 

10 If a provision of this title or its application to any person 

11 or circumstance is held invalid, neither the remainder of this 

12 title nor the application of the provision to other persons or 

13 circumstances shall be affected. 

14 SEC. 136. REFERENCE. 

15 With respect to any functions transferred by this title 

16 and exercised after the effective date of this title, reference in 

17 any other Federal law to any Federal agency or any officer 

18 thereof the functions of which are so transferred shall be con- 

19 sidered to refer to the Agency or the Administrator. 

20 SEC. 137. TRANSITION. 

21 With the consent of the head of the appropriate Federal 

22 agency, the Administrator is authorized to utUize — 

23 (1) the services of such officers, employees, and 

24 other personnel of such Federal agency, as the case 
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1 may be, with respect to fuaictions or offices transferred 

2 to the Agency by this title; and 

3 (2) funds appropriated for such functions or offices 

4 for such period of time as may reasonably be needed to 

5 facUitate the orderly implementation of this title. 

6 SEC. 138. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

7 (a) In Geneeal.— This title shall take effect 120 days 

8 after the date of the enactment of this Act, except that — 

9 (1) section 137 shall take effect on the date of the 

10 enactment of this Act; and 

11 (2) at any time after the date of the enactment of 

12 this Act- 
is (A) the officers provided for in subsections (a) 

14 and (b) of section 103 may be nominated and ap- 

15 pointed, as provided in such section; and 

16 (B) the Admmistrator and the head of each 

17 Federal agency from which functions or offices 

18 are transferred by this title may promulgate regu- 

19 lations under section 134(b)(2). 

20 (b) Tbansitional Use of Funds.— Funds available 

21 to any Federal agency (or any official or component thereoO, 

22 the functions of which are transferred by this title, may be 

23 used, with approval of the DirectCi if the Office of Manage- 

24 ment and Budget, to pay the compensation and expenses of 

25 an officer appointed under subsection (a)(2)(A) who will carry 
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1 out such functions untU funds for that purpose are otherwise 

2 available. 

3 SEC 139. INTERIM APPOINTMENTS. 

4 (a) In Genbeal.— If one or more officers required by 

5 this title to be appointed by and with the advice and consent 

6 of the Senate have not entered upon office on the effective 

7 date of this title, and notwithstandmg any other provision of 

8 law, the President may designate any officer who was ap- 

9 pointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

10 and who was such an officer on the day before the effective- 

11 date of this title, to act in the office until it is filled as provid- 

12 ed by this title. 

13 (b) Compensation.— Any officer acting in an office 

14 pursuant to subsection (a) shall receive compensation at the 

15 rate prescribed by this title for such office. 

16 SEC. 140. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

17 There is authorized to be appropriated to the Agency— 

18 (1) the sum of $10,000,000 to provide for the ini- 

19 tial expenses of establishing the Agency and of obtain- 

20 ing the equipment and facilities needed to enable the 

21 Agency to operate efficiently and on a technolo^cally 

22 current basis; and 

23 (2) the sum of $5,000,000 as initial capital for the 

24 revolving fund established pursuant to section 105. 
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1 TITLE II— OVERSIGHT 

2 SEC. 201. JOINT COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION. 

3 (a) Establishment and AuTHoaiTy.— (1} There is 

4 established a Joint Committee on Government Information 

5 (hereafter in this section referred to as the "joint com- 

6 mittee"). 

7 (2) The joint committee shall have oversight responsibil- 

8 ity with respect to the Government Information Agency es- 

9 tablished by title I. 

10 (3) The joint conmiittee shall have no authority to report 

1 1 any legislative measure to either House of Congress nor shall 

12 it otherwise have legislative jurisdiction. 

13 (b) Membership.— (1) The joint committee shall be 

14 composed of 8 members appointed as follows: 

15 (A) Four members of the Senate, appointed by the 

16 President pro tempore of the Senate upon the recom- 

17 mendations of the Majority Leader and the Minority 

18 Leader, 2 from the majority party and 2 from the mi- 

19 nority party. 

20 (B) Four members of the House of Representa- 

21 tives, appointed by the Speaker of the House upon the 

22 recommendations of the Majority Leader and the Mi- 

23 nority Leader, 2 from the majority party and 2 from 

24 the minority party. 
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1 (2) Vacancies in the membership of the joint committee 

2 shall not affect the power of the remaining members to exe- 

3 cute the functions of the joint committee and shall be filled in 

4 the same manner as in the case of the orij^nal appointment. 

5 (3)(A) The joint committee shall select a chairman* 

6 Every other year, the individual serving as chairman shall 

7 alternate between a Member of the Senate and Member of 

8 the House of Representatives 

9 (B) The joint committee shall select a vice chairman. 

10 The vice chairman shall act in the place and stead of the 

11 chairman in the absence of the chairman. The vice chairman 

12 shall not be selected from the same House of Congress as the 

13 chairman. 

14 (c) PowEES.— (1) For purposes of this section, the joint 

15 committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized — 

16 (A) to make expenditures from the contingent 

17 fund of the Senate, 

18 (B) to employ personnel, 

19 (C) to hold hearings, 

20 (D) to sit and act at any time or place during the 

21 sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the Senate 

22 and the House of Representatives, 

23 (E) to take depositions and other testimony, 

24 (P) to procure the services of individual consult- 

25 ants or organizations thereof, in accordance with the 
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1 provisions of section 202{i) of the Legislative Reorgani- 

2 zation Act of 1946, and 

3 (G) with prior consent of the Government depart- 

4 ment or agency concerned and the applicable commit- 

5 tees of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 

6 to use on a reimbursable basis the services of persomiel 

7 of any such department or agency. 

8 (2) Except as otherwise provided in this section, the 

9 joint committee may make such rules respecting its organiza- 

10 tion and procedure as it deems necessary except that no 

11 report or recommendation shall be made by the joint commit- 

12 tee unless a majority of the joint committee assents. 

13 (d) Expenses. — The expenses of the joint committee 

14 under this section shall be paid from the contingent fund of 

15 tl'iC Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the 

16 joint committee. 
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rVIASA 

National Aef onautcs and 
SoacoAdnvnutralco 

WisNngloo.OC 
20546 



t^H>AM^t» XCtKHStt8C»XC22093£ July 29, 1987 



Honorable Doug Walgren 
Chairman 



Subcommittee on Science, Research 

and Technology 
Committee on Science, Space, 

and Technology 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 



Dear Hr. Chaiman: 



This letter is in further response to your request for the 
?S!SJ?^^«^h^*'S.?f^i*'2*^??f*'"?"^**=* space Administration 

''"^ i"^' establish the Government 

Information Agency to enhance the economic, scientific, and 
technological position of the United States by acquiring, 
processing, and distributing the fruits of federally performed 
and federally sponsored research, development, and analysis, and 
for other purposes.- Your letter of Juni 24, 1987, alsb 

S""?;!;^; ^159* the -National Technical 

Information Act of 19B7.- A study of this bill has been 
initiated. A separate report will be aent to you as soon as 
possible . 

Title I of H.R. iei5 would establiah a new agency in the 
executive branch, the Government information Agency (GIA), whose 

^•S««??« ^ ^J^i"* 5* ^2 1*^5"*'?: P'O""' "11 the results of 
federally-performed and federally-funded research, development, 

fD* i"'^ appropriated an amount of $10 million 

It J??.*"*^**} expenses of establishing the agency, and 
oroSldi ?lI/JK*"*^*f^ capital for the revolving fund which would 
^5 ^25 carrying out the functions of the 

agency. The National Technical Information Service (ntis) of the 
Department of Commerce and all functions of any other Federal 
agency which relate to the sale or distribution of Government 

i^^u^^* P"^^*^ ^* determined by the Director of 
rlJh ; i ?^ Management and Budget) would be transferred to GIA. 

jnJ ! i.*^*!*"^ y*""^? required to provide GIA a copy of 
Jinni^M^n* ^•^•^^^P;^ received by the Federal agency in 
•nSSJSJiS V^J? research, development, or analysis performed or 
sponsored by that agency. GIA would be authorised to establish 
iSfoiSS?!^'^**^?"* J and charges for the sale of Government 

.P?*! ^^^^ •''•^ charges would be deposited to the 
revolving capital fund. 
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TitX« II of the bill would tstablish a Joint Coiwiitt«« on 
Government Infontetionr conp<^iod of four members from the House 
of Representatives end four .liembers from the United States 
Senate r which would have oversight responsibility with respect to 
CIA. 

Th9 effect of this bill wouXc! be to created a new agency that 
would consolidate the results of all Federally performed or 
funded research and development into a single point of sale to 
the public* Presently, the U.S. Governnent Printing Office (GPO) 
and the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) provide 
this service* We empathize with the desire to ceutralize the 
point of sale and distribution of all Government information to 
assist the public in trying to determine where to obtain 
scientific and technical information* In our opinion, however, 
the bill would create another bureaucracy that is not necessarily 
more cost effective or efficient, and that ««ould duplicate the 
functions which the affected technical agencies already perform 
and must continue to perform in order to supply the documents and 
other information to GIA* The proposal appears to us to be 
impractical and likely to introduce further administrative 
paperwork* 

According to this bill, all public information dissemination 
responsibilities of other Federal agencies would be transferred 
to GIA* Presumably, *-hi8 would include those currently being 
performed by NASA* But the NASA charter (as provided by the 
National Aeronautic! and Space Act of 1958, as amended (the Space 
Act)), would continue to direct NASA to provide for the widest 
practicable and appropriate dissemination of information 
concerning its activities and the results thereof* Given this 
responsibility (with which NASA is quite properly vested as an 
important element of it5 mission) the transfer of this function 
and the requirement for NASA to also provide to GIA 'a ccpy of 
all information developed or received by TNASA) in connection 
with research, development, or analysis* lor dissemination by 
GIA, would be inefficient} they would add extra steps and 
additional time delays in the dissemination process* 

The bill would require the transfer from NASA to GIA of those 
functions which relate to the sale of Government information to 
the public,, most of which are carried out through, the Scientific 
and Technical Information Facility (STIF)* NASA's Technology 
Utilization Program, particularly the Industrial Applications 
Centers, relies heavily on STIF for the automatic distribution of 
copies of all NASA reports, technicar^ memoranda, technical notes. 
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and contractor reports, and for quick delivery of special orders 
to industrial clients. Since the identification and delivery of 
particular documents represents the culmination of the automated 
search and retrieval process, any action which could retard or 
encumber the rapid flow of documents could severely compromise 
NASA's ability to transfer technology to U.S. industry. 

While we agree that the concept . creating a single agency for" 
distribution and sale of scientific and technical information may 
have appeal, we believe it to be impractical and duplicative. 
For this reason, and its potential adverse impact on NASA, we 
cannot support H.R. 1615. We do not believe that it would 
enhance or simplify our current system of information 
distribution. 

The Office of Management and Budget: has advised that, from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program, there is - objection 
to the submission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely, i 




cc: 

Honorable George Brown 
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Academy of Fubhc Ad miniM ration 

h) Cofl|rc*v 



August 17, 1987 



Honorable Dou^ Walfren 
Chalrmtn, Subcommittee on Sclenee, 

Research and Technology 
2321 Raybum House Office Building 
Washington* D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chalrm^i: 

The National Academy of Public Administration is pleased to respond to 
your request for comments on H.R. 2159, to esUbllsh a National Technical 
Information CorporaUon and H.I. 1615, to esUblish a Govsrnment InformaUoo 
Agency. 

The Academy establisVd a panel to study the organization and financing of 
the National Technical Information Service consisting of Dr. Harold Seldman, 
former Assistant Director for Management and Organization of the Bureau of the 
Budget and Professor of Political Science at the University of Connecticut, as 
chairman; William Carey, former Executive Director, American As;jociatloo for 
the Advancement of Science; Alan Dean, former vice president XJJS. Railway 
AsMCIatlon and Assistant S«.«jtary for AdministraUon, Department of 
Tnnsportation; Dr. Martin Cummlngs, former director. National Library of 
Medicine. Dr. Seidman and Mr. Carey and Mr. Dean are members of the National 
Academy. 

After assessing several organizational alternatives, the panel unanimously 
concluded that the goals established by the Congress for the National Teclnlcal 
Information Service could be accomplished moat effectively by establishment of a 
Govemraent Corporation subject to the provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 

The panel Indicated that It »u not recommending special treatment for 
KTIS, but equal treatment NTIS fdly meets the establish'>d criteria for we of a 
government corporation in that It Is Intended to be a revenue producing and self- 
suppcrtin; enterprise. It Is subject to market discipline and requires flexibility to 
develop Its market and to respond effecUvely to market demand. Yet at present 
NTB Is denle<1 the flexibility accorded comparable federal •ntcr:>r]Lies and Is 
compelled to operate under laws and regulations designed for traditional tax 
financed programs These laws and regulations hamper operations without 
providing effective accounUbility either to the President or the Congress. 
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S. 2159 is wholly consistent with and would carry out the recommendations 
of the Academ/s p*neL With one exception, the provisions of S. 2159 conform to 
those generally found in Govemoent Corporation charters and recommended for 
corporations in the National Academ/s 1981 report on Gov^nment corporations* 
We suggest that the provision of Sccl7(dX8) prohibiting the corporation from 
entering into contracts for the purpose of obtaining funds or other financial 
instruments be deleted The corporation is. limited by Secl7(dXll) to borrowing 
money "only" from the Federal Financing Bank. The laj^uage of Sec.l7(dX8) could 
b« construed as preventing the corporation from entering into contracts for the 
sale of goods and services. With the deletion of this provision, we believe that 
enactment of S. 2159 would provide the organizational structure, operating 
flexibiUty and financing best calculated to assure the most efficient and 
businesslike management of the NTIS programs. 

The National Academy of public Administration has not studied specifically 
the issue raised by H.R. 1615. Apart from the merits of consolidating government 
information programs serving distinct clienteles in a single agency, H.R. 1615 
raises a number of technical questions which your committee may wish to 
consider. Except for the NTIS, the agencies, progrfims and functions to be 
transferred to the Government Infa.*mation Agency are not specified. Is it 
intended that the Agency Uke over the functions of the Superintendent of 
Documents? If so, the Superintendent's office should be abolished. Determination 
of the functions to be transferred to the Government Information Agency is 
delegated to the Director of the Office of Management and Budget, thus 
conferring upon that office broad and continuLig reorganization authority. H.R. 
1615 would not provide the operating and financial flexibUity which the Academy 
believes are sssential for the successful conduct of the information service. The 
bill does establish a revolving fund and provides contracting authority, but 
otherwise the agency is 5>:t*Ject to those laws and regulations designed for non- 
revenue producing programs. For example, there is no provision for either a 
business-type budget or commercial-type audit as required by the Government 
Corporation Control Act 

If the National Academy of Public Administration can be of further 
assistance to your committee, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 




Sincerely,. 
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United States 
National Commission on 
Libraries and information Science 



V 



3 November 1987 



The Honorable Doug Walgren 
Chairman, Subccnunittee on Sciencer 

Research and Technology 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Suite 2321 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Walgren: 

The U.S. Hational Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
is pleased to review and comment on H.R. 2159 and h.R. 1615. The 
Commission applauds both you and Congressman Brown for your 
recognition of the services provided by NTIS as part of our 
national information resources. The Commission also believes 
that these information services are a cornerstone for our eco- 
nomic, scientific, technical and societal development. After 
thoughtful consideration of the bills, it is the opinion of the 
full Commission that there is no need at this time to change the 
existing legislation under which NTIS is operating. 

The Commission appreciates \;he opportunity to comment on these 
bills. 

Sincerely, 




Jerald C. Newman 
Chairman 



1111 18th StrccU N.W.. Suite 310 
Washington. 0.a 20036 
(202) 254-3100 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE OP THE SECRETARY 
WASHINOTON. O.C. S02S0 



Honorable Douig Walgcen 



September z \ 1987 



Ghairmany Subcoomittee on Science ^ 

Research and Technology 
Coomittee on Science, Space, and 

Technology 
House o£ Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 205X5 

Dear Mr* Chairman: 

This is in response to your request for a report on H.R* 2159, a bill '*ro anend 
the Stevenson-Wydler Act to establish the National Technical Information 
Corporation as a wholly-owned Gcverooent corporation under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Comnerce*" 

This Departzoent cannot support enactnient of the bill* 

H*R* 2159 would convert the existing National Technical Information Service 
(M^IS) to tiie National Technical Information Corporation (NTIC) as a 
wholly-owned Goverxment corporation under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of Cooiaerce* 

The Office of Federal Patent Licensipg (OFFL), a wit currently within the KTIS, 
perfooDS an important service for this D^iartment* The exclusive JLicensipg and 
foreigp filing of USDA patents handled by the OFFL constitute a cornerstone of 
the technology transfer program of oca of our principal inhouse research 
i^enciesy die Agricultural Research Service (ARS)* We do not believe this 
activity can be carried out by a fully private firm. It would appear to be 
inappr<^iate to delegate to such a firm activities like license negotiation, 
execution, and maintenance of the patents* These fixKtions clearly require 
discretionary jud^nents affect ipg the ultimate disposition of Govennent 
property* 

The Office .of Management and Budget advisea tiiere is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Administration's 
progran* 



Sincerely, 




PETER 0, MYERS 
Acting Secretary 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



OFFICE OF THE SeCRCTARY 
WASHtNOTON. O.C. 202S0 



Honorable DoMg Walgcen 
Chairman^ Subcoamittee on Science, 
Research and Tedviology 



Septosber 2 Z 1987 



CoDmittee on Science, Space, and 

Technology 
House of Representatives 
Wa£'MPston, O.C. 20515 

Dear Mr* Chairman: 

This is in response to your request for a report on H,R« 1615, a bill "To 
establish the Govemoent Information Agency to enhance the economic, scientific, 
ffiid technolcf;ical position of die United States by acquiring, processing, and 
distributing the fruits of federally per formed and federally sponsored research, 
development, oxi analysis, and for other purposes." 

This DeparDaent opposes enactment of this legislation* 

The bill would mandate the establishoent of a Govemoent Information Agency 
(GIA) as a new indq)endent agency and transfer to it all functions of any 
Federal agency that relate to the sale or distribution of information to the 
public* 

The G^A would represent an additional intermediary between pcovidets and t»ers 
of infctoation* Losses in translation that can occur when information passes 
throMgh several intetmediaries are well known, and to the extent such losses can 
be minjfmized it would seem beneficial to do so* The USQA is more familiar with 
Old abi.e to meet the information needs of its particular clientele than any new 
intermediary could possibly be* Thus, we believe H*R* 1615 would place an 
ia|)ediment in the path throqg^ whidi uission ^^g^ies provide information to 
their clientele* 

Similarly, the USDA Agricultural Researdi Service ooonunicates the latest 
achievements of its researdi scientists to agribusiness firms through a 
computerized information delivery system called TEKXRAN* Brief interpretive 
suooaries of researd) results are accompanied by the nanes and phone nuDi^ers of 
principal scientists involved* Recipients of the information ate encouraged to 
contact the principal scientists directly for further .details* Feedback teem 
industrial contacts indicates great satisfaction with this system* Wis d> not 
believe interjection of an intermediary independent £^ency %rould maintain the 
present efficiency and effectiveness and its acceptance by our agribusiness 
clients could be less than total* 
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Finally, t*e Federal Tedmolc^ Transfer Act of 1986, p,L. 99-502, authorizes, 
arid Executive Order 12591 directs, that federal reseatch entities inplement 
strong i>rQg;raoB to achieve efficient tedmology transfer through direct 
interactions betvi^ Federal ood industrial scientists and ei^ineers* Insertion 
of an intenaediar^ information agency between the Federal RfiJ) e^encies and the 
industries that transform tiiese RSD results into coomercialized technological 
innovations will obstruct effectuation of the intent of P.L. 99-502 ad 
Executive Order 12591. The new Federal Technology Transfer Act and iin)lenienting 
Executive Order should be given time to function before this intended ppdus 
operandi is disrupted by a new process involvir^ a new %ency« 

The Office of Management and Budget advises there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the standpoint of the Achinistration's 
progran. 



Sincerely, 




PETER C. MYFJ-r 



Qe^ujy. Secrelaiy. 
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UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, 0.& 2O4«0 



OCT I 5 198T 



OFFICE OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 



Honorable Doug Walgren 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, 

Research and Technology 
Committee on Science, Space, and 

Technology 
House of Representatives 
Washington, 0. C. 20515 

Dear Hr. Chairman: 

This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) on H,R, 2159, a bill 
which would amend the Stevenson-Wydler Act to establish the 
National Technical Information Corporation as a wholly-owned 
Government corporation under the direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of Commerce. The Act would be cited as the 
"National Techn>cal Information Act of 1987\ 

The National Technical Information Corporation would 
supersede the National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 
now operating in the Department of Commerce and assume all of 
its functions. This Corporation would be given broad general 
powers, including the power to levy reasonable feeo for its 
products and services so as to enable the Corporation to 
operate on a self-sustaining nonprofit basis without cost to 
the Treasury. The Corporation would be managed by an 
Administrator appointed for a six-year term by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and an Advisory 
Board would review the general policies and operations. It 
would also report annually to the Congress. 

Numerous functions would be authorized and directed under 
the provisions of this legislation in relation to the collection 
and dissemination of nonclassified scientific, technical, and 
engineering informati'^n. Dne function would be to acquire and 
license Government-owned patents with significant commercial 
potential. The Corporation would be required to preserve 
the security classification of any material in its possession 
or control. 
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EPA's primary concern Is that the services currently pro- 
vided by the National Technical Information Services be con- 
tinued* Since the fnceptlon of the Agency, we have depended 
on NTIS to provide our Oft'lce of Research and Oeveiopraent 
(ORO) with a vehicle to Insure that the products of our 
activities remain permanently available to the public. We 
have a multi-tiered Information program In ORO with first 
priority being that of provision of regulatory support In- 
formation directly to Agency Program Offices and the Regional 
Offices* Secondly, we distribute information essential to com- 
pliance with Agency regulations directly to States and the re- 
gulated community* Finally, we place (in addition to much 
of the above material) the products of our extramural research 
program directly into NTIS so that they will be available to 
the research community* 

If, as proposed in H*R* 2159, NTIS is replaced with a 
Government Corporation, it is conceivable that the necessity 
to make that venture profitable could bring pressure on the 
new Corporation to drop products that are not paying their 
way* Since many of the research communities that are 
interested in our information are small, it is possible that 
they could lose access to our studies and that the result 
could be a duplication of research activity* 

For the above reasons, EPA does not support enactment 
of H*R* 2159* 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised us that 
there is no objection to the submission of this report from the 
standpoint of the Administration program* 



Sincerely , 
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A \ UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

jUPI^ I WASHINGTON. D.C. 20460 



OCT 619ST 



OFFICE OF 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 



Honorable Doug Walgren 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, 

Research and Technology 
Committee on Science, Space, and 

Technology 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. ?.0515 

Dear Nr. Chairman: 

This is In response to your request for the views pf the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) on H,R, 1615, a bill 
which would establish the Government Information Agency (GIA) 
for the purpose of enhancing the economic, scientific, and 
technological position of the United States by acquiring, 
processing, and selling the fruits of federally performed and 
federally sponsored research, development, and analysis. 

Und:r the provisions of this proposed legislation, each 
Federal agency would be required to provide to the Administrator 
0'' GIA all Information It developed or received In connection 
with research, development, or analysis performed or sponsored 
by the agency. The t^rm "Government Information Is doTined 
as all scientific, technical, business., end economic Informa- 
tlon or data that pertains to or Is derived from federally 
performed or sponsored research, development or analysis; 
excluded Is Information which Is (1) classified, (2) provided 
by a contractor In connection with a contract entered Into 
with the agency, or (3) the sale, (disclosure or distribution 
of ihlch Is otherwise prohibited or restricted by Federal 
law. 

We believe that provisions of H.R. 1615 present a risk to 
severely disrupt the operational efficiency of the Agency. This 
asssessment comes from two aspects of the bill. ^^'^J^' ^"^^^^^ 
definition of "Government Information" Is extremely broad, even 
reaching Into computer data bases the Agency establishes, and 
second, the proposed Government Information Agency Is given 
broad authority for rulemaking In the performance of Its 
functions. 
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Whlle the concept of a centralized source of government 
Information may, at least on the surface, be quits attractive 
to the user, our experience has shown that potential to be 
unlikely to be fulfilled. We have found that the greater 
the number of intervening layers that exist between the 
source and user, the longer the time required to get informa- 
tion across that gap* In the case of a regulatory agency, 
it is essenticl to get information required by regulated 
communities into their hands to allow them to efficiently 
comply with Agency requirements* 

Another problem EPA has with H*R* 1615 is that it authorizes 
the proposed Government Information Agency to collect government 
information . . developed or received by the Federal agency 
In connection with research, development, or analysis performed 
or sponsored by that agency, • . This authority could con- 
ceivably be used to require release of information before the 
Agency had the opportunity to conduct proper evaluation of the 
material it has received or developed, presumably even in draft 
stages prior to completion of a particular regulatory development 
activity. The potential disruptiveness of this authority is 
obvious. 

For these reasons, EPA opposes enactment of H.R 1615. 

The Office of Management and Budget has advised us that 
there is no objection to the submission of this report from 
the standpoint of the Administration's program. 



Sincerely, 



JennffVr Joy Wilson 
Assi/^l^nt Administrator 
for External Affairs 
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m u b inntutu DC2040$ 



HonorabU AolMtt A* Bo« 

Chalnaa, OoMltc** on Sclanc*^ Spac*^ and Ttchnolo^y 
HooM of Mpraaaotatlvaa 
WaablD9ton« DC 20SIS 

Mar Hr* Cbalnaos 

ot^mxi ttm ^oUowlog «M9ai* oo r.k. 21S9, a bill UaJMftfi 

T«*ii«aJi»liMtA?^^ • »bolly*oim«d 

Govaznaaot corporation uoaar tb« dlr*ctloQ aod atip«rvlaloQ 
of tb« Socrottry of CoMorco** 

-eonc«riMd:33l«r.±fi*?^ «tilcb 
dlrocta tbie*propos«d Watlooul tochnlca l Infomat lon 
Corporation *ttt*»#t'>blli h'ina . B a tnffn ■■ poaiMionr 
rmpoaitory Hoaphaa ia addod] • • • for tbo collocticn and 
diaa«iinacion of nooclaaaif iod sciontifiCf toebnicaI# and 
•oginoaring information onnocoaaarily duplicates IIAItX*a 
mitaion to proaorvo and «ako availablo for roaoarch tho 
pomanantly valuabU rocorda of tbo rodoral Govoriaont. 

Socb rocords aro accosaionod '2nto"1Qi« >itToll«I'&ifehlvoa;of 
tho Onitod Statos ondor .tbf 'Qtbority of '14 SIOTTwhon 
tho_joc6rdo "wto 30 yoaraJoXu.or J*«iU^«giafiX-b«»J|o/_ 
dttrront ad«iniatj:attvo3>oodJ^oy:thg- CTeord»y Tb^a gogQC 
tho,jpraaon ' " ' ^ 
BctiodQlod 

tbftx ju:a^Q .yoarfl • 

availablo for roaoarch at no chargo* Itoprodoctiona aro 
providod at a roaaonabXo foo aot to rocovor tho coat of 
roproduction* 

Wt aro concornad that K.R. 2159 faila to provido that tho 
propoatd National Technical Information Corporation tranafor 
its collection of scientific^ technical^ and engineering 
information to NARA in accordance with 44 n«S.C« 2:07« 

Tho Office of ManagMont and Budget haa adviaed that, froa 
the atandpoint of the Adainiatration*a prograna# there ia no 
objection to tho aubmiaaion of thia report to your 
Cosnittoo* 



Sincoroly, 




ItAHK G. BORRB 
Acting Archiviat 
of tho onitod Statea 
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RECEIVED 
0CT.::6ftd7 



OommillMonSclMK».Sf»ct. h»*i^dcw» 
•ndTtdmolQBf 



7 August 1987 



ttw Bonorablt Robert A. Roe 
ChainMn 

OonnittM on Science, Spttot 

and Tectmology 
Bouee of R^Kretentacives 
Waahington, DC 20515 

DMT Mr. Chaiman: 



r.^ .ft*, belo-. the S2r2j.^!S^^°?htr^ii2$i;, 
information which is u *«» not exclude 

the Government. Another relaSd SvJrL^^t^ i^lS^?!!!^?' "^^^^ 
In£oSJiwcn'';r"welT-''cSS^^^^^ 

of^ln^orn^tlcn «ay decrease X«n°s:^'n1£: ^I^ed^^Xf^i^r^^" 
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^Am hill does not address tU dJ^ 'ssue raised with re^)ect to the 
pervMi^ "ielSt^^^ . -4. • .ed inforwtion pltys in the «ia^ 

l^^ch^the AgerSy fulfills iU missicn. Accordingly, we iwst oKK>se ^his 



bill. 



He ippreciite the opportunity to present our views on this legislation- 
He asLtrJS that the Agency will continue its efforts to fi«tr Uite 
l^^Vi^ to the J^imm extent possible consistent with i^i^ion 
with the requirewents of national security. The Office of Management and 
S^Lt haS^Sd that there is no objection to the subsdssion of tMs report 
from the -tand|)oint of the A<Wlnistration's program* 

A copy of tJ-'s letter has also been sent to Chairman Jack Brooks of the 
House cownittee on Goverrment Operations. 

Sincerely, 

David Cries 
Director of Congressional Affairs 
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APPENDIX VI 






€mvtM Of tbt mnitei i^UM 

loOrt CmKittee on 9riiititi8 
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September 29, 1967 



The Honox. ble Doug Walgren 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Science, 

Research and Technology 
23T9 Raybum House Office Building 
Washington, d. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thnnk you for your recent letter soliciting thtj Joint 
v^mmltt^je'8 comments regarding the collection and d/ - iajlna- 
t;on of 8cl6Atlflc and technical Information. - »- ^py to 
provide the enclosed Information prepared by the Cc^^iitteo 
staff. I hope that it will bo helpful to you In your delib- 
erations on this Issue. 

■If there are any questions regarding this matter, please 
contact Mr. Richard Oleszewskl, Staff Director of the Joint 
Committee, at 4-5241. 

With every best wish, I am 



Sincerely, 




Frank Annunzlo 
Chairman 



Enclosure 
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What -^""^ ■^>'« Co^^n H-^-«« on Printing for e see 

^g^%^ n.«nt printing U ^^^^-a m disseminating beaeral 
scientific and technical infomM tlgn? 

The Government Printing Office (GPO), through the 
■Superlnten'ant of Documents, already P^^ys a very 
substantial role In the dissemination federal 
scientific and technical Information. The Superln- 
lendent ol Documents administers at least fo-^^«P|^|*« 
and distinct programs whose purpose It Is to make sucn 
^Sfo^iailon reaSIly callable. «Jf f/^"^?*^*^^''^ 
based oroarams (see Chapters 17 and 19 of Title 44, 
Snl^ed'^IIIt^ cJ,de) are the: l.) f 
Proqram; 2.) Document Sales Program; 3.) International 
program; and 4.) Cataloging and Indexing 

Program. 

The Depository Library Program go* 
aooroxSately 55,000 separate titles, of which about 90% 
a?e scientific or technical, to 1,400 libraries spread 
a«oss tSe united States. These libraries provide free 
access to the information for the general public. 

The Document Sales Program has *or«ale approximately 
20 000 separate titles, of which about 72% are 
scientllic or technical. The public can purchase such 
?nf oSSatZon at reasonable prices either by mail order or 
through any on. of 24 bookstore locations across the 
country. 

The International Exchange Program, as the name 
^ggertsriiterally exchanges our published government 
Inlormation, including scientific and technical 
pSMications, with other national governments around the 
world which agree to reciprocate with similar 
inlormatlon of their own. In each case the exchange is 
conducted pursuant to treaties established with the 
goverrments • 

The cataloging and Indexing Program while not an actual 
dissemination progrs.-*, integral to the 
identification—and thereby the locatlon--of various 
government information products that be available 
for examination. Without such an id^Jt^^^"*^"" 
nrocess the scholarly, businesa or other use of 
Ic?enliflc ani technical Information would be greatly 
Impeded* 
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l^^'^ ^? "° reason to expect the scor.« of these Droarams 

^he'^joiir^ro^?^"^""'' ""^^y ""^^ be expLdedf 
2 Conmlttee recently gave its approval to the 
Superintendent of Documents to begin selling 

to 5^^*! T"^.?"^"''*^ ^" electronic formats. In addition 
CO the existing paper and microfiche versions, while 
this electronic dissemination program is lust beai„„?n„ 
?n%dSt?S*''*,^"'*""' substSl t^;;?^ S^o^urf' 
tS«^,1i^i?"; also pursuant to Joint Comiittae approval 
S^Lfvftfi?**"'*!"* °^ Documents is exploring the 

°^ providing documents in electronic 
formats to depository libraries. Therefore, I wl role 
in disseminating scientific and technical Information l« 

?t1^^i?"^^Sln^l">«" ^^^^ *° that 



How have i mprovements in technol nmr af racted the 
Governinant Printing Office? ^ ar.aorea the 

Over the years GPO has made great strides in a, 
and using modem technology. This ll t^e Sf Cl'^h ^^ 
SS^nfs? «PP"?«tiO"«. anTm automaled^s?fm^^o 
administer various d.t3seminatlon programs. Fot exan,nl« 
GPO has made great use of electronic typf^etSng ^^ ' 

ieSs' sta?ef °f*" ^"lf^ll^-^rSst4ms for 
many years. As stated previously, they also are 
venturing into other elactronlc t4chnoloales for hoi-h 

shor?^'=?S^*°''^ i^"""^ Document sail! Pr4rL^*^n 
short, GPO can be expected to examine ;.^d apply^nv a^d 
all new t5,chnologies that offer improved efflcleneleror. 
cost savings. Currently, the Offlcl of Technot^ 
Assessment (OTA) ic conducting a study requeS?e^y the 
Joint Committee on Pri.jting that focuses in 

Mwon^t^ Se"'^ l^ssLSng^^S's 
imS^atSs! ^""^ °^ °^ technologLal 
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will recent changes In Federal Acquisition Regulations 
imoieme nFed bv the Department of Defen se, the General 
'serv ices Administration and the Nationa l Aeronautics and 
Space Adml n tstratlon adversely affect dl* ^semlnat lon of 
Federal Information ? 

In practical tt^rms, the Implementation of the amendment 
to the FAR could bo highly Injurious to the free flow of 
Information to the citizens of the United States, If 
the printing of government publications is not 
accomplished thi.'ough the GPO system, many such 
information products will never bo cataloged by GPO, 
will never bo made a part of the Depository Library 
distribution system, and will never bo offsred for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, As such, citizens, 
researchers and businessmen may never know a publication 
exists. Or, if they do discover its existence, they 
will not be able to borrow a copy from a library nor 
will they be able to purchase a copy. Of course, the 
same circumstarces -*ill prevent proper compliance with 
treaty provisions in fulfillment of the International 
Exchange Program. 

The escape of publications fr-Ti the Sales Program will 
do harm on another level. The Sales Program is mandated 
by law to reccver f^ts costs from sales revenues. The 
fixed costs of adirinistering the program, therefore, are 
spread over the number of titles in the program. The 
fewer the number of titles, the higher tho fixed costs 
assigned to each one. Consequently, fewer titles means 
higher individual prices for the general public. 
Progressively higher prices will place more and more 
publications beyond the reach of ordinary citizens. 



What b<*n ftfits accrue to the Gov e-mment from centralized 
manageieHt""oT"G5w^ent printin g services? What costs are 
imposed bv this policy? 

The benetits are substantial. First of all are the 
benefits that are available through tho full utilization 
of resources. By having control over xne majority, ii 
not the total printing workflow, GPO is able to keep 
existing equipment and manpower productively employed at 
all times. If forced to rely upon the whims or 
discretion of agencies as to \*cien work is forwarded, 
there are bound to be t\mes when expensive manpower and 
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Third, and perhaps most Important of all la 'he 
competition that Is generated In the prlvatl printlna 
Industry by exposing aU procurements to the broadest 
spectrum of bidders. Over 12 onn Droadest 
with GPO as 1.^,000 firms are registered 

Mlntlno AB =,^ih !k*° "O"?*** foJ^ government 
on«n-;?E; government receives highly 

^SS^'cSt tta^f °" «5x,urSa?f of 

?n^,.^ ^ a typical agency printing plant would 

orocuriS products. Even If ag^ncJes 

eoS^^T^^**** ""f^ °" ^^^^"^ the breadth cf 

^L?lna%Sn^"?.^i^°y as from the 

existing centralized systeu is that even the nlnaii«=4. 
private sector vendor approach GTO a^ „f?h a * 
single contact be made awarS of a"l loha^h-^ 
available. Without sucS^-Sne-fto^ sfiinS" a"maii 
resourcefir"'?,?*^* *° "P*"'^ i-SbstaStlaliy more 
ra^o^u\»^ 

oT^^^fSpo^^t^tJeTtrb^d"^^^^^^^^^^ 

detrimental to these small busInes3:s:'buralsS'LSld 

deny the government the benefit of th4lr coSe?l«onf 

Correspondingly, the benefits to be derived from 
dfSlwi^J?" management: eS ?o the 
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locate materials. Those desiring Federal government 
information need only contact the central agent for 
distribution of the information— GPO. Likewise, the 
Depository Library and International Exchange Programs 
are beneficiaries* 



Would the Committee g ort the changes nec easary to 
implemenF^fe enclosed legislation (H*R* 1615) creating a 
Government information Agency? 

It cannot be predicted whether complete consensus could 
be reached among the 10 members of the Joint Committv i 
on Printing regarding the specifics of any piece of 
legislation. However, it is likely that a majority of 
the members of the committee would support the 
principles that underlie the provisions of H.R. 1615. 

Certainly, there is much to be said i.or ceucraiiiing the 
dissemination of all government information. The 
benefits accruing from centralization of government 
printing services, as discussed above, are obvious. 
Similar centralization of dissemination should provide 
similar bonefits. 

Rather than creating an entire new organization, 
however, serious thought should be ^:'v9n to the 
consolidation of existing dissemination organs under the 
auspices of one of the existing agencies. As part of 
Government Printing Office, the Superintendent of 
Documents is already the center of production and 
dissomination of the largest number of the government s 
information products*. It either employs, or will 
shortly employ, any and all efficient media formats for 
distribution. While other agencies may have broader 
ei:perience in certain areas, the addition of such 
expertise at GPO will only serve to promote further the 
efficiency of dissemination efforts under the 
Superintendent of Documents' roof. 

Further benefits of centralizing dissemination at GPO 
include: GPO's large database of current users of 
Government information, (consisting of more than 900,000 
documents purchasers and 600,000 subscribers to more 
than 500 technical periodicals), its successful 
marketing program which already proiaotes awareness of 
Government information tc the scientific, -L.^chnical, 
business and medical communities, a'nd the currency o^ 
its information products. In short, as Public Printer 
Kennickell suggested in his testimony before the 
subcommittee, the Superintendent of Documents may be the 
most logical choice for the centralization of government 
dissemlriation programs. 
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Q«orgU in«titi^« of Tichnolosy 

AtldAta, Georgia 30332 




Academic Affdtrs 

Pnce G«toeft Menx>ftal Library 

August 21, 1987 



The Honorable Doug ,/algreu, Chairman 
Subconmlttee on Science, Research 

and Technology 
ATTMt Janes Paul 

B374 Rayburn House Office Balldlng 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman t 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to submit comments 
on the management of federal information releted to HR1615 and 
HR2159. The purpose of my statement is Lo provide an overview of 
the public policy aspect of Information management. The Office 
of Technology Assessment is prep.;rlng a comprehensive study which 
will Include policy as well as administrative options for the 
federal management of Information. The study should be completed 
duLlng the coming Fall. It may provide concepts of use to your 
committee as you proceed to examine this matter. I wouid 
appreciate your consideration in making this letter part of the 
official hoarlng record. 

1. The United States Government is the primary source of 
funds for domestic research Ir science and technology. To 
further this research and to support the national economy '■.he 
Government funds seven separate International Information 
exchange programs managed by six different agencies of Government 
covering paper copy technical literature. Each of the following 
titles represents one of the programs. In aggregate these 
systems provide a comprehensive global network for the 
communication of research In applied technolorr/. There is no 
equivalent to this conglomerate for electronic Information 
products • 

(1) Energy Research Abstracts , produced by the Department of 
Energy, covers foreign and domestic technical literature 
regardless of language or country of origin; 

(2) Government Reports Announcements And Index , produced by 
the National Technical Information Service, cover,? foreign and 
domestic technical literature, regardless of language or country 
of origin, of Interest to federal agencies; 
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(3) Sclsntlflc and Technical Aerospace rteports , produced by 
the Natlor ^ Aeronautics and Space Administration, covers foreign 
and domes ti. governmental technical literature regardless of 
language; 

(4) International Aerospace Abstracts , sponsored by the 
National Aeronautic and Spftcc Administration, but produced by the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, covers 
foreign and domestic non-governihintal 11 irature regardless of 
language; 

(5) Index Medlcus , produced by the National Institutes of 
Health, covers domestic and foreign serial and monographic 
literature regardless of language or country of origin; 

(6) Sel^ted Water Resources Abstrac ts, produced by the U.S. 
Geological Survey, covers foreign and domestic technical 
literature regardlerfs of language or country of origin; 

(7) The Monthly Catalog Qt United States Government 
Publications , produced by the Government Prlntln., Office, covers 
papt^r and "Microform materials published by the Congress, the 
Judiciary, and the Executive Agencies. Most of the materials are 
distributed in the Depository Library Program under provisions of 
44 use Chapter 19. 

2. Virtually all of our primary technologies are 
Information dependent. Centrally organized dissemination 
provides a C:oheslve and efficient process for making Information 
available to scientists and engineers. Combining the Government 
Printing Office and the National Technical Infonnatlon Service 
Into a consolidated government Information agency Is a concept 
worthy of examination. If the agency were to be placed In the 
Executive Branch, It should be closely tied to Congress which has 
always been more responsive to the needs of Industry and 
rosearchers for Information. The agency could have a governing 
board whose meml>ershlp would be jointly and ecjually appointed by 
the President, the Preslc'ent Pro Tem of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The board could be 
given the authority to designate the agency's director. 

3. The Federal Government organizes and disseminates 
information in which it is interested. This information has by 
law never carried a copyright; therefore, private industry has 
been free to sell the information with or without value added 
products. The information industry depends largely on the market 
demand for value added information products. Business Week 
(August 25, 1986) estimated that the 1985 market for electronic 
information products was $1.6 billion. While industry needs 
value added packaged information products, researchers and 
scientirrts often need disaggregated or raw data. Technology will 
continue to change the way information is produced^ oii+'ai.ied and 
used; therefore, it would bo inadvisable to restrict the private 
sector to legislatively determined services and products. 
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n^r^^Ali ?^ public and private sectors are generally 
converting to electronic information syatems. These systems 
employ magnetic and non-iaagnetic disks, high density tapes, and 
if '^^^ storage media may be resider.t loyally or 

?o £!^^!ri f. '^i^ require computer hardware and software 

"'"^ information contained in these systems 

has certain common aspects such as direct contact between 
information producer and information consumer. Other 

1"''?^''? documentation and data descriptions. 

High speed telephonic transport is increasingly li)cely for large 

5*K^°''? Significantly alter the traditional 
S?^^?"i*T2 CSovernaent to disseminate information. 

? files require different mechanisms and different 
technology for dissemination. 

»«an«J;u.nr'!K«,'l7i"i!*''"**'^''® structure responsible for information 
management should be nonpartisan. It should be clearly removed 
from the patronage requirements or Jlitical ideology of an 
incumbent AAninistration; therefore, the responsibility for 
administering information should not be placed i:» the Office of 
MSiniS^ratiSn.^"^®*" reflects the political ideology of an 

6. Congress may wish to continue to build on the 

"'>"«9ement initiative begun with tl;e Paperwork 
oraan?«tion ;n/2f^^^^y' ^T^^^^^s could be held to examine the 
organization and dissemination requirements of electronic 

useS'^SS r^AoJi®^^!?''^"^! testimony on information 

N«f?«S2? recommendations for an administrative structure from the 
w?<h Science and Engineering, federal agencies 

with significant responsibilities in this area sbch as the 
of'F?«?i.?^f?'''' ^^f*'''!?''''''?* '""^ Census Bureau, the Institute 
aBsoc?«Min« ^ Electronics Engineers, from other professional 
^nS Q^^^f? S' Inter-university Consortiuj» fSr Political 

Research, academic institutions, and state and local 

goveriunenu . 

« rx«i?il^®*^^®*^5''^^?^? completed. Congress needs to establish 

K^i^*^ federal information similar to 44 USC Chapter 19 
wSit ln?oi!J!!f i«n P°li^y "««ds to state 

^K^^f 2^^?" in the public domain and why it would 

cr«i?« !; established the policy. Congress could then 

to S« «f2nf!S fJ"""? ^^''^ policy. The agency would need 

^et st2n3ard« ^^^hority to compel release of infoLation, to 
?et standards for information storage, and to establish 
^Smc^-vSu^bfj^iy"'"" legislative requirements for its 

Sincerely, 

Miriam A. Drake 
Director of Libraries 
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THF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON DC 



June 15 » 1987 



Mr. James Turner* Counsel 
Subcommittee on Science* Research 

and Technology 
Comnitvee on Science* Space and 

Technology 
Rm. 2319* Raybum HOB 
Wt'jhington* D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Turner: 

As an historian of recent American history with a particular interest in 
the preservation of public records* I am writing in support of H.R. 1615 and 
H.R. 1616. I am currently a member of the American Historical Association s 
Research Committee and the Access to Information Committee of the Organiti-tion 
of American Historians ard can assure you that other historians auare my 
concern about the recent tre.^ls in federal administrative practices that are 
leading to th'. erosion of the public record. Decentralization* dependence 
upon contractual arrangements* rnnid turnover of senior level ^J^^J 
and the desire to "privatise" government information depletes the historical 
record of this nation even as It dissipates govemnent accountability to tne 
public. 

Today's information is tomorrow's historical record. 
historians have shared the concern of librarians and Infornation specialists 
over the effects of 0MB Circular A-UO, the threat to NTIS as a govemnent 
supported entity and the failure to properly retrieve 8*>^«"^. 
produced by contractors. These bills currently before your C<>«^tee would 
not only rationalize the cvrrent disorderly system but assure a more complete 
historical record for future generations. 



Sincerely* 
Anna K. Nelson 



4400 Maijachmetu Avenue, N.W., Waihington, D.C. 20016 
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